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The last winter of Jerusalem passed aws^y in the 
8aI^e ferocious civil contests ; her streets ran with 
the blood of her own children ; and instead of or- 
ganizing a regular defence against the approaching 
enemy, each faction was strengthening its own po- 
sition against the unintermitting assaults of its an- 
tagonists. The city was now divided into three 
distinct garrisons, at fierce and implacable hostility 
with each other. Eleazar the son of Simon, the 
man who was the first cause of the war, by per- 
suading the people to reject the offerings of the Ro- 
man Emperors, and who afterward had set himself 
at the head of the Zealots, and seized the Temple, 
saw, with deep and rankling jealousy, the supe- 
riority assumed by John of Gischala. He pretended 
righteous indignation at his sanguinary proceedings, 
and at length, with severkl other men of influence, 
Judas the son of Hilkiah, Simon the son of Ezron, 
and Hezekiah the son of Chobar, he openly seceded 
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8 HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 

from the great band of Zealots who remained tnie 
to John, and seized the inner court of the Temple. 
And now the arms of savage men, reeking with Uie 
blood of their fellow-citize^s, were seen to rest 
upon the gates and walls of the Holy of Holies : 
the sacred songs of the Levites gave place to the 
ribald jests of a debauched soldiery ; instead of the 
' holy instruments of music, were heard the savage 
shouts of fighting warriors; and among the ap* 
pointed victims, men, mortally wounded by the 
arrows of their own brethren without, lay gasping 
upon the steps of the altar. The band of Eleazar 
was amply supplied with provisions ; for the stores 
of the Temple were full, and they Were not troubled 
with religious scruples. But they were few, and 
could only defend themselves within, without ven- 
turing to sally forth a^ain^t the enemy. The height 
of their position gave them an advantage over John, 
whose numbers were greatly superior — ^yet, though 
he suffered considerable loss, John would not inter- 
mit his attacks ; clouds of missiles were continually 
discharged into the upper court of the Temple, and 
the whole sacred pavement was strewn with dead 
bodies. 

Simon the son of Gioras, who occupied the upper 
city, attacked John the more fiercely, because his 
strength was divided, and he was likewise threat- 
ened by^ Eleazar from above. But John had the 
same advantage over Simon, which Eleazar had 
over John. It was a perilous, enterprise to scale 
the ascent to the Temple, and on such ground the 
Zealots had no great difficulty in repelling the in- 
cessant assaults of Simon^s faction. Against Elea- 
zar's party they turned their engines, the scorpions, 
catapults, and balistas, with which they slew not a 
few of their enemies in the upper court, and some 
who came to sacrifice. For it was a strange fea- 
ture in this fearful contest, that the religious cei«- 
monies still went on upon the altar, which was often 
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encircled with the dead ; besides the human victims 
which fell around, the customary sacri^ces were 
regularly offered. Not only the pious inhabitants 
of Jerusalem constantly entreated and obtained 
permission to offer up their gifts and prayers before 
the altar of Jehovah, but even strangers from dis- 
tant parts woitld still arrive, ^and, passing over the 
pavement slippery with human blood, make their 
way to the Temple of their fathers,* where, they 
fondly thought, the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, still retained his peculiar dwelling within the 
Holy of Holies. — Free ingress and effiiss were 
granted ; the native Jews were strictly searched, 
the strangers were admitted with less difficulty; 
but often in the very act of prayer, or sacrifice, the 
arrows would come whizzing in, or the heavy stone 
fall thundering on their heads ; and they would pay 
with their lives the price of kneeling and worship- 
ping in the sacred place. 

'ftie contest raged more and more fiercely — for 
the abundant stores within th6 Temple so un- 
sparingly supplied t^he few adherents of Eleazar, 
that, in their drunkenness, they would occasionally 
sally out against John. When these attacks took 
place, John stood on the defensive ; from the outer 
porticoes repelled Simon, and with his engines 
within harassed l^leazar. When the drunken or 
overwearied troops of Eleazar gave him repose, he 
would sally forth against Simon, and waste the city. 
Simon in his turn would drive him back ; and thus 
the space aroimd the Temple became a mass of ruin 
and desolation ; and in these desultory conflicts, the 
granaries, which, if carefully protected and pru- 
dently husbanded, might have maintained the city 
in plenty for years, were either wantonly thrown to 
waste or set on fire by Simon, lest they should be 
seized by John. 

The people, in the mean time, particularly the old 
men and the women, ^aned in secret ; some 
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Uttered their prayers, but not aloud, for the speedy 
arrival of the Romans, to release them from the 
worse tyranny of these fierce strangfers. In one 
point the three parties concurred, the persecution of 
the citizens, and in the condign punishment of every 
individual whom they suspeeted of wishing well to 
the Roman army, as their common enemy. It was 
dreadful to witness the deep and silent misery of 
the people ; 'they dared not utter their griefs, their 
very groans were watched, and stifled in their 
heartSr But it was even more dreadful to see the 
callousniard-heartedness which had seized all ranks 
— all we]% alike become reckless from desperation* 
there was no feeling for the nearest kindred, their 
very burial was neglected^ — ^all the desires, the hopes, 
the interest of life were extinguished, death was so 
near, it was scarcely worth while to avoid it. Men 
went tramplmg over dead bodies as over the com- 
mon pavemept ; and this familiarity with murder, 
as it deadened the hearts of the citizens, so it in- 
creased the ferocity of the soldiers. Yet, even in 
the midst of all this, the old religious prejudices 
were the last to yield. Among the atrocities of 
John, the promiscuous spoliations and murders, one 
act made still a deep impression upon the public 
mind, his seizing some sacred timbers of great size 
and beauty, which Agrippa had brought from Leba- 
non, for the purpose of raising the Temple twenty 
feet, and his converting them to the profane use of 
raismg military towers, to annoy the faction of Ele- 
azar in the inner Temple. He erected ihese towers 
on the west side, where alone there was an open 
space, the others being occupied by flights of steps. 
The force of the three factions was as follows: 
Simon had 10,000 men, and 5,000 Idumeans ; John 
6,000; Eleazar 2,400. 

At length, after this awful interval of suspense, 
the war approached the gates of Jerusalem. Titus, 
having travelled from Egypt, arrived at Cssarea, 
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and began to organize his forces. In addition to 
the three legions, which Vespasian had commanded, 
the twelfth returned to Syria, burning with revenge 
for its former disgraceful defeat under Cestius 
Gallus. The Syrian kings sent large contingents. 
The legions were full; the men who had been 
drafted off by Vespasian having been replaced by 
2,000 picked troops from Alexandria, and 3,000 of 
those stationed on the Euphrates. Tiberius Alex- 
ander, who was distinguished not only by his wis- 
dom and integrity, but by the intimate friendship of 
Titus, was appointed to a high command. He had 
been the first, in the recent political changes, to 
espouse the party of Vespasian ; and his experience 
in arms and knowledge of the country, which he 
had once governed, added weight to his counsels. 
The army advanced in its customary order of march ; 
first the allies, then the pioneers ; the baggage of 
the principal officers strongly gnarded, then Titus 
himself with a select guard of spearmen, then the 
horse attached to the legions. The military engines 
next, strongly guarded. The eagles and the trump- 
eters followed, then the legionaries in their phalanx 
six deep, the slaves with the baggage ; last of all 
the mercenaries, with the rear-guard to keep order. 
The host moved slowly through Samaria into 
Gophna, and encamped in the valley of Thorns, 
near a village called Gaboth Saul, the Hill of Saul, 
about 3J miles from Jerusalem, Titus himself with 
600 horse went forward to reconnoitre. As they 
wound down the last declivities, which sloped 
towards the walls, the factious and turbulent city 
seemed reposing in perfect peace. The gates were 
closed ; not a man appeared. The squadron of Titus 
turned to the right, filed off, ^nd skirted the wall 
towards the tower Psephina. — On a sudden, the gate 
behind him, near the tower of the Women, towards 
the monument of Helena, burst open ; and countless 
multitudes threw themselves, some across the road 
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on which Titas was advancing, some right thn>agh 
his line, separating those who had diverged from 
the rest of the party. Titus was cut off with only 
a few followers — to advance was impossible. The 
ffround was covered with orchards and gardens, 
divided by stone walls and intersected by deep 
trenches and water-courses, which reached to the 
city walls. To retreat was almost as difficult, for 
the enemy lay in thousands across his road. Titus 
saw that not a moment was to be lost ; he wheeled 
his horse round, called to his men to follow him, and 
charged fiercely through. Darts and javelins fell 
in showers around him ; he had rode forth to re- 
connoitre, not to battle, and had on neither hel- 
met nor breastplate. Providentially, not an arrow 
touched him— clearing his way with his sword on 
both sides, and trampling down the enemy with his 
fiery steed, he continned to cleave his passa^g^e 
through the dense masses. The Jews sfaouted-with 
astonishment at the braverjr of C8esar,but exhorted 
each other to secure the inestimable prize. Yet 
still they shrank and made way before him — his 
followers formed round him as well as they could, 
and at length they reached their camp in safety ; — 
one man had been surroundied and pierced with a 
thousand javelins — ^another, having dismounted, was 
skin, and his horse was led away into the city. The 
triumph of the Jews was unbounded— Caesar him- 
self had been seen to fly — it was the promise and 
presage of more glorious and important victories. 

The legion from Emmaus now joined the camp, 
and advanced to Scopes, within a mile of the city, 
from which all its extent could be surveyed. ^ 
level plain lay between the army and the northern 
wall ; the Romans encamped, two legions in front, 
the fifteenth three stadia behind. The tenth legion 
now likewise arrived from Jericho, and occupied a 
station at the foot of the Mount of Olives. 

Each from his separate watch tower, Eleazar 
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from the summit of the Temple, John from the 
porticos of the outer courts, and Simon from the 
heights of Sion, heheld three camps forming imme* 
diately under the w^ls of the city. For the first 
time they felt the imperious necessity of concord. 
They entered into negotiations, and agreed on a 
simultaneous attack ; their mutual animosity turned 
to valiant emulation ; they seized their arms, and 
rushing along the Valley of Jehoshaphat, fell with 
unexpected and irresistible impetuosity upon the 
tenth legion at the foot of the Mount of Olives. 
The legionaries were at work on their intrench- 
ments, and many of them unarmed. They fell 
backy overpowered by the suddenness of the onset, 
many were killed before they could get to their 
arms. Still more and more came swarming out of 
the city ; and the consternation of the Romans yet 
further multiplied their numbers.. Accustomed to 
fight in array, they were astonished at thia wild and 
desultory warfare; they occasionally turned, and 
cut off some of the Jews, who exposed themselves 
in their blind fury; but, overborne by numbers, ^they 
were* on the verge of total and irreparable defeat, 
when Titus, who had received intelligence of the as- 
sault, with some picked men, fell as unexpectedly on 
the flank of the Jews, and drove them up the valley 
with great loss. Still the battle raged the whole day, 
Titus, having planted the troops who came with him 
in front across the valley, sent the rest to seize and 
fortify the upper part of the hill. The Jews mistook 
this movement for flight, their watchmen on the walls 
shook their garments violently as f signal ; it seemed 
as if the whole city poured forth, roaring and raging 
like wild beasts. The ranks of the Romans were 
shattered by the charge, as if by military engines ; 
they fled to the mountain. Titus was again left, 
with but a few followers, on the declivity. With 
the advantage of the ground he defended himself 
resolutely, and at first drove his adversaries down j 
Vol. IIL^B 
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but like waves broken by a promontory, they went 
rushing up on both sides, pursuing the other fugi- 
tives, or turning and raking his party on both flanks. 
Those on the mount, as they saw the enemy swarm- 
ing up the hill, were again seized with a panic, and 
dispersed on all sides^ until a few, horror-struck at 
the critical situation of their commander, by a laud 
outcry raised an alarm among the whole legion, and 
bitterly reproaching each other for their base deser- 
tion of their Caesar, with the resolute courage of 
men ashamed of their flight, ralliied their scattered 
forces, made head, and drove the Jews down the 
hill, into the valley. The Jews contested every 
foot of ground, till at length they were completely 
repulsed, and Titus, again having established a strong 
line of outposts, dismissed his wearied men to their 
works. ^ . 

It was now the Passover, the peribd during which 
in the earlier days of Mosaic polity, or during^ the 
splendour of their monarchy, the whole people used 
to come up with light and rejoicing hearts to the 
hospitable city, where all were welcome; where 
every house was freely opened and without reward ; 
and the united voices of all the sons of Abraham, 
blessed the Almighty for their deliverance from 
Egypt. Even in these disastrous days the festival 
retained its reverential hold upon the heatts of the 
people. Not merely multitudes of Jews from the 
adjacent districts, but even from remote quarters, 
were assembled to celebrate the last public Passover 
of the Jewish nation. Dib Gassius statesthat many 
Jews came even from beyond the Euphrates to join 
in the defence of the city ; probafely he meant those 
strangers who had come to the festival. These 
numbers only added to the miseries of the inhabit- 
ants, by consuming the stores, and hastening the 
general distress and' famine. Yet, even the day of 
sacrifice was chosen by John of Gischala, for an 
act of treachery and bloodshed. When Eleazar 
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opened the gates of the court to admit the worship- 
pets, some of John's most desperate adherents, 
without having performed their ablutions, ( Josephus 
adds this as a great aggravation of the crime,) stole 
in amon|[ the rest with their swords under their 
cloaks. No sooner were they within, than they 
threw away their cloaks, and the peaceful multitude 
'beheld the swords of these dauntless ruffians flash- 
ing over their heads. The worshippers apprehended 
a general massacre. Eleazar's Zealots kn^w well 
on whom the attack was made. They leaped down 
and took refuge in the subterranean chambers of 
the Temple. The multitude cowered around the 
altar, some were slain out of wantonness, or from 
private animosity— others trampled to death. At 
length, having glutted their vengeance upon those 
with whom they had no feud, the partisans of John 
came lo terms with iheii real enemies. They were 
permitted to come up out of their hiding places 
evei^ to resume their arms, and Eleazar was still left 
in command ; but one faction became thus absorbed 
in another, and two parties instead of three divided 
the city. 

In the mean time, Titus was cautiously advancing 
his approaches. The whole plain from Scopos to 
the outward wall was levelled. The blooming gar- 
dens, with their bubbling fountains, and cool water- 
courses, in which the inhabitants of Jerudrflem had 
enjoyed sweet hours of delight and recreation, were 
ruthlessly swept away. The trees, now in their 
spring flower, fell before the axe, the landmarks 
were thrown down, the water-courses destroyed: 
even the deep and shady glens were levelled and 
filled up with the masses of rugged and picturesque 
rocks which used to overshadow them. A broad 
and level road led from Scopos to the tomb of He- 
rod, near the pool of Serpents. 

While this work was proceeding, one day, a con- 
siderable body of the Jews was seen to come, as if 
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driTeii out, fiK>m the gate near the tower of the 
Women. They stood cowering under the walls, as 
if drea^ng the attack of the Romans. It seemed 
as if the peace party had expeUed the fiercer insur- 
gents, for many at the same time were seen upon 
the walls, holdmg out their right hands in token of 
surrender, and making signs that they would open 
the gates. At the same time they began to throw 
down stones on those without.; the latter appeared 
at one moment to endeavour to force their way 
back, and to supplicate the mercy of those 'on the 
walls ; at another to advance towards the Romans, 
and then retreat as if in terror. The unsuspecting 
soldiers were about to charge in a body, but the 
more wary Titus ordered them to remain in their 
position. A few, however, who were in front of the 
workmen, seized their arms and advanced towards 
the gates. The Jews fled, till their pursuers were 
so close to the gates, as to be within the flanking 
towers. They then turned, others sallied forth ^nd 
surrounded the Romans, while those on the walls 
heaped down stones and every kind of missile on 
their heads. After suffering great loss in killed and 
wounded, some of them effected their retreat,and were 
pursued by the Jews to the monument of Helena. 
The Jews, not content with their victory, stood jand 
laughed at the Romans for having been deceived by 
so simple a stratagem, clashed their shields, and 
assailed them with every ludicrous and opprobrious 
epithet. Nor was this the worst; they were re- 
ceived with stem reproof by their tribunes, and 
C»sar himself addressed them in the language of 
the strongest rebuke r" The Jews,*' he said, ** who 
have no leader but despair, do every thing with the 
utmost coolness and precaution, lay ambushes, and 
plot stratagems ; whde the Romans, who used to 
enslave fortune by their steady discipline, are be- 
come so rash and disorderly, as to venture into battle 
without command.** He then threatened, and was 
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actually about to put into execution, the military 
law, which punished such a breach of order with 
death— had not the other troops surrounded him, 
entreating mercy Jor their fellow-soldiers; and 
pledging themselves to redeem the blow by their 
future regularity and discipbne. Caesar was with 
difficulty appeased. 

The approach to the city was now complete, and 
the army took up a position along the northern and 
western wall. They were drawn up, the foot in 
front, seven deep, the horse behind, three deep, with 
the archers between them. The Jews were thus 
effectually blockaded ; and the. beasts of burthen, 
which carried the baggagie, came up to the camp in 
perfect security. Titus himself encamped about a 
quarter of a mile from the wall near the tower 
Psephina; another part of the army near thejower 
called- Hippicus, at the same distance; the tenth 
legion kept its station near the Mount of Olives. 

' Jerusalem at this period was fortified by three 
walls,.in all thoae parts where it was not surrounded 
by abrupt and impassable ravines ; there it had but 
but one. Not that these walls stood one .within the 
other, each in a narrower circle running round the 
whole city; but each of the inner walls defended 
one of , the several quarters into which the city was 
divided--or it might be almost said, one of the sepa- 
rate cities. Since the days in which David had 
built his capital on the rugged heights of Sion^ mat 
alterations had taken place in Jerusalenr. That 
eminence was still occupied by the upper city ; but 
in addition, first the- hill of Moriah was taken in, on 
which the Temple stood ; then Acra, which was ori- 
ginally, although a part of the same ridge, separated 
by a deep chasm from Moriah. This chasm was 
almost entirely filled up, and the top of Acra levelled 
by the Asmonean princes, so that Acra and Moriah 
were united, though on the side of Acra the Temple 
presented a formidable front, connected by several 
B3 
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biidffefl or ea^useways with the lower city. To the 
soum the height of Sion, the upper city, was sepa- 
rated from the lower by a ravine, which ran right 
throuffh; Jerusalem, called the Tyropceon or the val- 
ley of the Cheesemongers; at the, edge of this 
ravine, on both sides, the streets suddenly broke ofi; 
though the walls in some places must have crossed 
it, and it was bndged in more than one place. To 
the north extended a considerable suburb called 
Bezetha, or the new city. 

The first or outer wall encompassed Bezetha. 
Agrippa the First had intended, ais it has been men- 
tioned, to make this wall of extraordinary strength ; 
but he had desisted from the work on the interfe- 
rence of the iRomans ; who seem to have foreseen 
that this refractory city would hereafter force them 
to. take arms agadnst it. ' Had this waH been built 
according to the plan of Agrippa, the city, in the 
opinion of Joiftphus, would have been imp'^gnable. 
This wall began at the tower Hippicos, which stood, 
it seems, on a point at the extreme corner of Mount 
Sion : it must have crossed the western mouth of 
the valley of Tyropoea, knd run directly north to 
the tower of Psephuia, proved clearly by D'Anville 
to have been what was called during the crusades 
Castel Pisano. The wall then bore towards the 
monument of Helena, ran by the royal caverns to 
the Fuller's monument, and was carried into the 
valley of Kedron or Jehoshaphat, where it joined 
the old or inner wall under the Temple. The wall, 
however it fell short of Agnppa's design, was of 
considerable strength. The stones were 35 feet 
long, so solid as not easily to be shaken by batter- 
ing engines, or undermined. The wall was 17^ feet 
broad. It had only been carried to the same height 
by Agrippa, but it had been hastily run up by the 
Jews to 35 feet ; on its top stood battlements Z^ feet, 
and pinnacles 5|; so the whole was nearly 45 feet 
high* 
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The secc^d wall beffan at a gate in the old or inner 
one, called Gennath, the gate of the gardens ; it in- 
tersected the lower city^and having struck north- 
ward for some distance, turned to the east and joined 
the north-west pomer of the tower of Antonia. The 
Antonia stood at the north-west comer of the Tem- 
ple, and was separated from Bezetha by a deep ditch, 
which probably protected the whole northern front 
of the Temple, as well as of the Antonia. 

The old or inner wall was that of Sion. Starting 
from the south-western porticoes of the Temple, to 
which it was united, it ran along the ridge of the 
Tyiop<eon, passed first th/e Xystus, then the council 
bouse, and abutted on the tower Hippicus from 
whence the northern wall sprang. The old wall 
then ran southward hrough Bethso to the gate of the 
Essenes, all along the ridge of the valley of Hin- 
nom, above the pool of Siloain, then eastward again 
to the pool of Solomon, so on through Ophla, pro- 
bably a deep glen : it there joined the eastern, por- 
tico of the Temple. ^ Thus there were, jt might 
jseem, four distinct towns, each requiring a separate 
siege. The capture, of the first wall only cipened 
Bezetha, the fortifications of the northern part of 
the Temple, the Antonia, and the second wall still 
defended the other quarters. The second wall forced, 
only a part of the lower Oity was won ; the strong 
rock-built citadel of Antonia ^d the Temple on one 
hand, and Sion on the other, were not in the least 
weakened. 

The whole circuit of these walls was guarded 
with towers, built of the same solid mason^ with 
the rest of the walls. They were 35 feet broad, 
and 35 high; but above this height, were lofty 
chambers, and above those again upper rooms,. and 
large tanks to receive the rain-water. Broad flights 
of steps led up to them. Ninety of these towers 
stood m the &st wall, fourteen in the second, aUd 
sixty in the third* The intervals between thd 
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towers were about 350 feet. The whole circuit of 
the city according to Josephus was 33 stadia— rather 
more than four miles. The mo^t magnificent of all 
these towers was that of Psephina, opposite to which 
Titus encamped. It was 1224 feet high, and com- 
manded a noble view of the whole territory of 
Judaea, to the border of Arabia, and to the. sea: it 
' was an octagon. Answering to this was the tower 
Hippicus, and following the old wall, stood those of 
Phasaelis and Mariamne, built by Herod, and named 
after his wife and his brother and friend.^ These 
were stupendous even as works of Herod. Hippi- 
cus was square; 43 J feet each way. TThe whole 
height of the tower was 140 feet, the tower itself 
52^, a deep tank or reservoir 35, two stories of 
chambers 43^^ battlements and pinnacles 8f . Pha- 
saelis was a solid square of 70 feet. It was sur- 
rounded by a portico 17^ feet high, defended by 
breastworks and bulwarks, and above the portico 
was another tower, divided into lofty chambers and 
baths. It was more richly ornamented than the rest 
with battlements and pinnacles, so that its whole 
weight was above 167 feet. It looked from a distance 
like the tall pharos of Alexandria. This stately palace 
was the dwelling of Simon. Mariamne, though not 
equal in elevation, was more luxuriously fitted up ; it 
was built of solid wall 35 feet high, and the same 
width: on the whole, with the upper chambers, it 
was about 76 J high. These lofty towers appeared 
still higher from, their situation. They were built 
on the old wall, which ran along the steep brow of 
Sion. The masonry was perfect : they were built 
of white marble, cut in blocks 35 feet long, 17J wide, 
8f high, so fitted that the towers seemed hewn out 
of the solid quarry. 

Such was the strength of the city which Titus 
surveyed from the surrounding heights, if with 
something like awe at its impregnable strength, with 
•till greater wonder and admiration at its unexam- 
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pled magnificence. For within these towers stood 
the palace of the kings, of the most extraordinary 
size and splendour. It was surrounded by a wall 
35 feet high, which was adorned by towers at equal 
distances, and by spacious barrack-rooms with 100 
beds in each. It was paved with every variety of 
rare marble ; timbers of unequalled length and work- 
manship supported the roofs. The chambers were 
countless, adorned with all kinds of figures, the 
richest furniture, and vessels vOf gold and silver. 
There were numerous cloisters, of columns of dif- 
ferent orders, the squares within of beautiful ver- 
dure ; around were ^oves and avenues, with foun- 
tains and tanks, and oronze statues pouring out the 
water. There were likewise large houses for tame 
doves. Much of this magnificence however had 
already run to waste and ruin, during the conflict 
within the city.. The beautiful gardens were deso- 
late, the chambers plundered*. A fire, that oirigin- 
ated in the Antonia, had crossed over to the palace 
and injured a considerable part, even ^e roofs of 
the three towers^ 

The fortress Antonia stood alone on a high and 
precipitous rock near 90 feet high, at the north- 
west corner of Uie Temple. It was likewise a work 
of Herod. The whole face of the rock was fronted 
with smooth stone for ornament, and to make the 
ascent so slippery as to be impracticable ; round the 
top of the rock there was first A low wall, rather 
more than i^ve feet high. The fortress was 70 feet 
in }ieight. It had every luxury and convenience of 
a sumptuous palace, or even of a city ; spacious 
halls, courts, and baths. It appeared like a vast 
square tower, with four other towers at the comer: 
three of them between 80 and 90 feet high : that at 
the corner next to the Temple above 120. From 
this the whole Temple might be seen, and byoad 
flights of steps led down into the northern and 
western cloisters or porticoes of the Temple, in 
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which during the .Roman government their guard 
was stationed. 

High above the whole city rose the Temple, 
uniting the commanding strength of a citadel with 
the splendour of a sacred edifice. According to Jo- 
sephus the esplanade on which it stood had been 
considerably enlarged by the accumulation of fresh 
son, since the days of Solomon, particularly on the 
north side. It now covered a square of a furlong 
each side.* Solomon had faced the precipitous sides 
of the rock on the east, and perhaps the south, with 
huge blocks of stone, the other sides likewise had 
been built up with perpendicular walls to an equ^ 
height. These walls in no part were lower than 
300 cubits, 525 feet ; but their whole height was not 
seen excepting on th^ eastern and perhaps the 
southern sides, as the earth was heaped up to the 
level of the streets of the city. Some of the stones 
employed in this work wer^ 70 feet square^ 

On this gigantic foundation ran on each front a 
strong and lofty wall without, within a spacious 
double portico or cloister 62 J feet broad, supported 
by 162 columns, which supported a cedar ceiling of 
the most exquisite workmanship. The pillars were 
entire blocks hewn out of solid marble, of dazzling 
whiteneiSs, 43f high. On the south side the portico 
or cloister was triple. 

This quadrangje. had but one gate to the east, 
one to the north, two to the south, four to the west; 
one of these led to the palace, one to the city, one 
at the comer to the Antonia, one down towards the 
gardens. 

The open courts were paved with various inlaid 
marbles. Betweeh this outer court of the Gentiles, 
and the second court of the Israelites, ran rails of 
stone, but of beautifid workmanship, rather more 

* D'Anvilie, fi^om an esti^hate of the pteaAU area of the hill, fi 
inclined to sappoae that tlie whole ought to he nearly ten instead of six 
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Hian five feet high. Along these, at regnlar inter- 
vals, stood pillars with inscriptions m Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin; warning all strangers and Jews 
who were unclean, from entering into the Holy 
Court beyond. An ascent of 14 steps led to a 
terrace 17i feet wide, beyond which arose the wall 
of the Inner. Court. This wall appeared on the out* 
side 70 feet, on the inside 431; for besides the ascent 
of 14 steps to the terrace, there were &ve more up 
to the gates.* The Inner Court had no gate or 
opening to the west, but foiff on the north, and four 
on the south, two to the east^€ne of which was for 
the women, for whom a part of the Inner Court 
was tset apart-^and beyond which they might not 
advance ; to this they had access likewise by one 
of the northern, and one of the sotithem gates, 
which were set apart for their use. Around this 
court ran another splendid range of porticoes or 
cloisters; the columns were quite equal in beauty 
and workmanship, though not in size, to those of 
the outer portico. Nine of these gates, or rather 
gateway towers, were richly adorned with gold and 
silver, on the doors, the door-posts, and the lintels. 
Tlie doorS'of each of the nine gates were 52| feet 
high, and half that breadth. Within, the gateways 
were 62^ feet wide and deep, with rooms on each 
side, so that the whole looked like lofty towers: 
the height, from the base to the summit was 70 feet. 
Each gateway had two lofty pillars 21 feet in cir- 
cumference. But that whicn excited the greatest 
admiration was the tenth, usually called the Beauti- 
ful Gate of the Temple. It was of Corinthiaji 
brass of the finest workmanship. The height of 

* In Uie brief deBcription of the Temple of Solomon in the former 
volume of tbls work, it was said that a wait and cloister divided the 
court of the priests from- that of the Israelites. Thi» was Calmet's 
view, but it is probable that ui this respect the second Temple accu- 
rately represented the distribution of the first And it is quite clear 
that the plans of Prideaux and Lightfoot alone can be reconeiled with 
bistorical facts. 
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the Beautiful Gate was 87|, its doors 70 feet. The 
father of Tiberius Alexander had sheeted these gates 
with gold and silver; his apostate son was to wit- 
ness their ruin 631 the plundering hands and fienr 
torches of his Roman friends. Within this quad- 
rangle there w^s a farther separation, a low wall 
which divided the priests from the Israelites-: near 
this stood the great brazen altar. Beyond, the 
Temple itself reared its glittering front. The great 
porch or Propyleon, according to the design of the 
last, or Herod's Temple, extended to a much greater 
width than the Temple itself; in addition to the 
former width of 105 feet, it had two wings of 35 
each, making in the whole 175. The great gate of 
this last quadrangle, to which there Was ah ascent 
of twelve steps, was called that t)f Nicanor. The 
gateway tower was 132^ high, 43^ wide; it had no 
doors, but the frontispiece was covered with gold, 
and through its spacious arch was seen the golden 
gate of the Temple glittering with the same precious 
metal, with large plates of which it was sheeted sdl 
over. Over this gate hung the celebrated golden 
vine. This extraordinary piece of workmfani^p 
had bunches, according to Josephus, as large as a 
man. The" Rabbins add, that, *Mike a true natural 
vine, it grew greater and greater; men would be 
offering, some, gold to make a leaf; some a grapne, 
some a bunch : and these were hung up upon it, 
and so it was mcreasing continually." 

The Temple itself, excepting in the extension of 
the wings of the Propyleon, was probably the same 
in its dimensions and distribution with that of Solo- 
mon. It contained the same holy treasures, if not 
of. equal magnificence, yet by the zeal of successive 
ages, the frequent plunder, to which it had been 
exposed, was constantly replaced ; and within, the 
golden candlestick spread oui. its flowering branches, 
the golden table supported the show-bread, and the 
altar of incense flamed wi^h its costly perfume 
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The foof of the TenQ)le had been set all over on 
. the outside with sharp gtrlden spikes, to prevent the 
birds from settling, and defiling the roof; and the 
gates were still sheeted with plates, of the same 
splendid metal. At a distance, the whole Temple 
looked literally like " a mount of snow, fretted with 
golden pinnacles." 

Looking down upon its marb]e courts, and on the 
Tenlple itself, when the sun arose above the Mount 
of X)lives, which it directly faced, it was impossible, 
even for ,a Roman, not to be struck with wonder, or 
even for a stoic, like Titus, not to betray his "emotion. 
Yet this was the city, which in a few months was to 
lie a heap .of undistinguished ruins ; and the solid 
Tefaiple itself, which seemed built for eternity, not 
** to have one stone left upon another." > 

Surveying all tl)is, Titus, escorted by a strong 
guard 01 horse, rode slowly round the city ; but if 
thoughts of mercy occasionally entered into a heart, 
the natural humanity of which seems to have been 
steeled during the whole course of the siege, the 
Jews were ^me tp expel them again, by some new 
indication of their obstinate ferocity. As he passed 
along, Nicanor, an intimate friend of the emperor, 
waa so imprudent as to venture near the walls with 
Josephus, to parley with the besieged; he was 
answered by an arrow through the right shoulder. 
Titup. immediately prdered the suburbs to be set on 
fire, and all tl^e trees to be cut dowii to make his 
embankments. He determined to direct his attack 
agaiijst the part of the outer wall, which was the 
lowest, on account of the buildings of Bezetha not 
reaching up to it,- near the tomb of John the High 
Priest. As the appr<>aches were made, and the day 
of assault was visibly drawing near, the people 
began to have some cessation of their miseries, as 
their worst enemies, those within the gates, were 
employed against the Romans; and they looked 

Vot.IIL-^ ^ 
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forward to a still further release when the Romans 
should force the city. • 

Simon, it has been before stated, had 10,000 of 
his own men, and 6,000 Idumeans ; John 6,000; 2,400 
remained under the command of Eleazar. The 
cautious John would not venture forth himself from 
his lair in the Temple, not from want of valour or 
animosity against the enemy, but from a suspicion 
of Simon ; but Jiis men went forth to fight in the 
common cause. ' The more open and indefatigable 
Simon was never at rest : ho mounted all the mili- 
tary engines, taken from Cestius, on the walls ; but 
they did little damage, as his men wanted skill and 
practice to work them. But they harassed the 
Roman workmen, bv stones and missiles from the 
walls, and by perpetual sallies. Under tlieir pent- 
houses of wicker work, the Romans laboured dili- 
gently; the tenth legion distinguished itself, and 
having more powerful engines, both for the dis- 
charge of arrows and of stones, than the, others, 
i^ot merely repelled those who sallied; but threw 
stones, the weigtht of a talent, a distance of two 
furlongs, upon the walls. The Jews set men to 
watch the huge rocks, which came thundering down 
upon their heads. They were easily visible from 
their extreme whiteness, (this, it seems, must have 
been by night,) the watchmen shouted aloud in their 
native tongue, Th^ bolt is coming; on which they 
all bowed their heads, and avoided the blow. The 
Romans found out this, and blackened the stones^ 
which, now taking them unawares, struck down and 
crashed not merely single men, but whole ranks. 
Night and day the Romans toiled ; night and day, 
by stratagem and force, the Jews inip^ded their 
progress. When the works were finished, the en- 
gineers measured the space to the walls with lead 
and line, thrown from the engines, for they dared 
not approach nearer. Having first advanced the 
engines, which discharged stones and arrows, nearer 
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the wall, so as to cpverthe engineers, Titus ordered 
the rams to 'play. At three different places they 
began their thundering work ; the besieged answered 
with shouts, but shouts of terror. It bccanie evi- 
dent that nothing less, than a tinited effort could 
now repel the foe. Simon proclaimed an amnesty 
to all John'^ followers, who would descend to man 
the wall. John, though still suspicious, did not 
oppose their going ; so the two parties fought side 
by side from the walls with emulous valour, striving 
to set the engines on fire, by discharging combus- 
tibles from above; others sallied fbrth in troops, 
tore the defences from the engines, and killed the 
engineers. Titus, on his side, was indefatigable,; 
he posted horsemen and bowmen in the intervals 
between the machines; to repel the assailants. So 
the formidable machines, called Helepoleis, the 
takers of cities, pursued undisturbed their furious 
battering. At length a comer tower came down, 
but the walls stood firm, and offered no practicable 
breach. 

Whether awed by this circumi^tance,. or weary 
with fightinff, the Jews seemed on a sudden to 
desist from their furious sallies. The Romans were 
dispersed about the works and Intrenchments. Sud- 
• denly, through an unperxieived gate, near the tower 
Hippicus, the whole united force of the besieged 
came pouring forth with flaming brands to set the 
machines oh fire. They spread on to the edge of 
the intrenchments. The Romans gathered hastily^ 
but Jewish valour prevailed over Roman discipline. 
The besiegers were put to flight, and then a terrible 
conflict took pl&ce about the engines, which had all 
been fired, but fOr the manful resistance of some 
Alexandrians, who gave Caesar time to come up 
with his horse. Titus killed twelve men with his 
own hand, and the rest at length sullenly retreated ; 
one Jew was taken prisoner, and crucified — the first 
instance of that unjustifiable barbarity— before the 
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walls. John, the captain of the Idumeans, wds 
Bhot by an Arab,, during a parley with a Roman 
soldier; he was a man of courage and prudence, 
and his death was greatly lamented. • Exhausted 
with the conflict of the day, the Roman army retired 
to repose. There was a total silence throughout 
the vast camp, broken only by the pacing of the 
sentinel ; ^hen suddenly a tremendous crash iseemed 
to shake the earth, and the crumbling noise of falling 
stones continued for a few moments. The Legion- 
aries started t6 arms, and, half naked, looked through 
the dim night, expecting every instant to see the 
gleaming swords and furious facfes of their enemies 
faring upon them. AH was still and motionless. 
They stood gating upon each other, and hastily 
passed the word; and as their own men began to 
move aboutj they mistook them for the eni^my, and 
were well nigh seized with a panic flight. The 
presence of Titus reasswred them, and the cause of 
the alarm soon became known. They had built 
three towers upon their embankment, nearly ninety- 
feet >i^h; one of them had fallen with its own 
weight, and given rise to the confusion. 

These tovvers did the most fatsQ damage to the 
Jews. Beyond the range of arrows from their height, 
from their weight they were not to be overthrown, 
and being plated with iron, would not take fire. 
Prom the tops of these the men showered continu- 
ally every kind of missile, till at length the defenders 
retired from the walls^ and left the lettering engines 
to perform their work undisturbed. There was ontf 
of these Helepoleis, or battering engines, called by 
the Jews themselves Nico, the Victorious, for it beat 
down every thing before it. Nico did not cease to 
thunder day and night, till at length the wall began 
to totter. The Jews, exhausted by fatigue, and 
harasired with passing the night far from their own 
houses within the City, began to grow caireless and 
indifferent about the suburb ; and at once, abandon* 
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kig tbeir posts, retreated to the second wall. Tlie 
Romans entered Beisetha, and threw down a great 
part of the wall. Titus took up a position, near 
what was called the Camp of the Assyrians, stretch- 
ing as far as the brook Cedron, and he immediately 
gave orders forthe attack of the second wall. Here 
the conflict became more terrible than ever: the 
party of John defended the Antonia and the northern 
cloister of the tem^de ; that of Simon, the rest of the 
wall to a gate, through which an aqueduct passed to 
the tower Hippicus. , The Jews made perpetual 
sallies, and fought with the most dauntleiss courage. 
Without the w^ the Roman discipline in general 
prevailed, and they were driven back ; from tiie 
walls, on the other hand, they had manifest advan- 
tage. Both parties passed the night in arms — ^the 
Jews^ from fear of leaving their walls defenceless — 
the Romans, in constant dread of a surprise. , At 
dawn, the battle began again: on the one hand, 
Simon acted the part of a most gallant commander, 
and his influence and example excited his men to 
the most daring exploits ; on the Other, the desire of 
speedily putting an end to the war; the confidence 
in their own superior discipline ; the assurance that 
the Roman ai'ms were irresistible ; the phde of their 
first success ; above all, th^ presence of Titus, kept 
up the stubborn courage of the assailants. Lon^- 
nus, a Roman knight, greatly distinguished himself, 
by charging smgly into a whole squadron of the 
Jews ; he killed two men, and came safely off. But 
the Jews were entirely reckless of their own lives, 
and sacrificed them readily if they could but kill one 
of their enemies. Before long, the great Helepoleis 
began to thunder against the central tower of the 
wall. The defenders fled in terror, except a man 
named Castor, aiid ten others. At first, these men 
lay quiet; but as the tower began to totter above 
their heads, jthey rose, and stretched out their hands 
in an attitude of supplication. Castor called ou 
C3 
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Titus by Aame, and entreated mercy, Titus ordered 
the shocks of the engine, and the discharge of 
arrows, to cease, and gave Castor permission to 
speak. Castor expressed his earnest desire to sur- 
render, to which Titus replied, that he would the 
whole city were of the same mind, and ihclmed 
honourably to capitulate. Five of Castor's men ap- 
peared to -take his part; the other five, with savage 
cries, to reproach them for their dastardly baseness* 
A fierce quarrel seemed to ensue ; in the mean time, 
the attack was entirely suspended, and Castor sent 
secret notice to Simon, that he would amuse the 
emperor some time longer. ' In the mean time, he 
aj^eared to be earnestly expostulating with the- op- 
posite party, who stood -upQU the breastworks, 
brandishing their swords; and at length, striking 
their own bosoms, seemingly fell dead. The Ro- 
mans, who did not see very distinctly from below, 
Vere amazed at what they supposed the. desperate 
resolution of the men, and even pitied their fat6. 
In the mean time. Castor was wounded in the nose 
by an arrow, which he drew out, and showed it in- 
dignantly to Caesar, as if he had been ungenerously 
treated. Titus sternly rebuked the man who had 
shot it, and desired Josephus to go forward and 
parley with Castor. But Josephus knew his coun- 
trymen too well, and declined the service.. Upon 
this, one iEneas, a deserter, offered his services. 
Castor called him to come near to. catch some 
money, which he wished to throw down. iGneas 
opened the folds of his robe to receive it, and Castor 
immediately levelled a huge stone at his head; it 
missed iBneas, but wounded a soldier near him. 
€a3sar, furious at having been thus tricked, ordered 
the engines to be worked more vigorously than ever. 
Castor and \&s men set the tower on fire, and .when 
it was blazing, appeared to leap boldly into the 
flames ; in fact, they had thrown themselves into a 
fubterraneoas passage, which led into the e^y. 
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The fifth day the Jews retreated from the second 
^all, jand Titus entered that part of the lower city, 
'which Was within it, with 1000 picked men. The 
Streets of the wool sellers, the braziers, and the 
clothiers, led, obliquely to the wall. 

Instead of thro^iring down the walls and burning 
£i€ he went on, Titus, with a view of gaining the 
people, issued orders that no houses should b^ set 
on fire, and no massacre committed. He gavq out» 
that he was desirous of separating the cause of the 
people from that of the garrison, that to the former 
he would readily resto^-e all their property. The 
fierce insurgents hailed this as a sign of weakness, 
threatened all the people with instant death if they 
stirred, slew without mercy every one who uttered 
a word about peace, and then fell furiously on the 
Romans. Some fought oh the houses, some from 
the walls; some.^long the narrow streets; others 
sallying'from the upper gates feU on the camp be- 
hind. The guards who were upon the walls leaped 
down, and totally abandoned their companions within 
the newly conquered part of the city. All was con- 
fusion ; those who reached the wall were surrounded^ 
and looked in vain for succour from their associates 
without, who had enougli to do to defend their own 
camp. The Jews increased every instant in num- 
bers, they knew every lane and alley of the city, 
they appeared on every side, and started up where 
they were the least expected. The Romans could 
not retreat, for the n^^rrowness of the breach would " 
only allow them to retire very slowly.^ Titus, at 
last, came to their assistance, and by placing archers 
at the ends of the lanes and streets, kept the as- 
sailants back, and at last brought off most of his 
men, but they had totally lost the frm^ of their 
victory. |P 

This success raised the spirits of the oesieged to 
the highest pitch of elevation ; they thought that ^ 
wheneyer the RoiAans shoidd venture again iato the 
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Streets, if indeed they would be rash enough to do 
so, they would be repelled with the same loss antl 
disgrace. But they thought not of the secret ma- 
lady which was now beginning to sap their own 
strength — the want of provisions. As yet, indeed, 
though many were absolutely perishing with hun- 
ger, as these were only the disaffected populace, 
uiey rather rejoiced at being rid. of the burthen, 
than deplored the loss. As for the breach, they 
manned it boldly, and made a wall of their own 
bodies, fighting for three days without intermission. 
On the fourth 3iey were forced to retire, and Titus, 
ente^ng the wall a second time, threw down the 
whole northern part of it, and strongly garrisoned 
the towers towards the south. 

Two walls had fallen, but still the precipitous 
heigl^ts of Sion, the impregnable Antonia and the 
stately Temple, lowered defiance on the invaders. 
Titus determined to suspend the siege for a few 
days, in order to allow time for the terror of his con- 

S[uests to operate on the minds of the besieged, and 
or the slow famine to undermine their strength and 
courage. He employed the time in making a mag- 
nificent review pf all his troops, who were to receive 
their pay in view of the whole, city. The troops 
defiled slowly in their best attire, with their, arms 
taken out of their cases and their breastplates on; 
the cavalry leading their horses, accoutred in their 
most splendid trappings. The whole suburbs 
gleamed with gold and silver. The Romans bejield 
the spectacle with pride, the Jews with consterna- 
tion. The whole length of the old wall, the northern 
cloisters of the Temple, every window, every roof 
was crowded With heads, looking down, some with 
stem and suowling expressions of hate and defiance ; 
others, in ^disguised terror, some emaciated with 
famine, others heated with intemperance. The 
sight might have appalled the boldest; but the in- 
surgents knew that they had offended too deeply to 
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trast to Roman mercy, and that nothing remained 
but still to contend with the stubborn obstinacy of 
desperation. For four days this procession con- 
tiliued defiling beneath the.walls ; on the fifth, as no 
overtures for capitulation were made, Titus gave 
orders to recommence the siege : one. part of the 
army was employed to raise embankments against 
the Antonia, where John and his followers fought ; 
the rest against the monument of John the High 
West, on part of the wall defended by Simon. The 
Jews had now learned, by long practice, the use of 
their military engines, and plied them from their 
heights with tremendous effect. They had 300 
8cort)ions, for the discharge of darts; and 40 ba- 
listas, which threw enormous stones. Titus used 
every means to induce them to surrender, and sent 
Josephus to address them in their native language. 
Josephus with some difficulty found a place from 
whence he might be heard,^ and, at the same time, 
be out of arrow-shot. Whether his prudence marred 
the"effect of his oratory or not, by his own state* 
meiit, he addressed to them a long harangue. He 
urged their own interest in the preservation of the 
city and Temple, the unconquerable power of the 
Romans, their mercy in offering terms of capitula*- 
tion, and lie dwelt on the famine which had begun 
to waste their strength. Neither the orator himself, 
nor his topics, were very acceptable to the fierce 
zealots. They scoffed at him, reviled him, and 
hurled their darts against his head. Josephus then' 
revertied io the ancient history of the nation: he 
urged, that the Jewish people had never yet relied 
on such defenders, but ever on their God. Such 
was the trust of Abraham, who did not resiist, when 
Necho, the Pharaoh of Egypt, took away his wife 
Sarah ! The orator seems here to have reckoned on 
the ignorance of his audience. He then recounted 
first the great deliverances, then the great calami- 
ties of Uie nation, and proceeded in a strain of vehe* 
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ment inveciive, little calculated to excite any thing 
but furious indignation in the minds of the zealots.* » 
They, as might be expected, were only more irri- 
tated. The people, by his accoimt, were touched 
by his expostulations ; probably their miseries and 
the femine argued more powerfully to their hearts : 
they began to desert in numbers. Some sold their 
property at the lowest price, others swallowed their 
more valuable articles, gold and jewels, and when 
they fled to "the Romans, unloaded themselves of 
their precious burthens. Titus allowed them to pass 
unmolested. The news of their escape excited 
many others to follow their example, though John 
and Simon watched every outlet of the city, and 
executed without mercy all they suspected of a 
design to fly. This too was a convenient charge, 
by which they could put to death as many of the 
more wealthy as they chose. ^ 

In the mean time, the (amine increased, and with 
the famine the desperation of the insurgents. No 
grain was exposed for public sale; they forced open 
and searched the houses.; if they found any, they 
punished the owners for their refusal ; if none was 
discovered, they tortured them with greater cruelty 
for concealing it with such care. The looks of the 
wretched beings were the marks by which they 
judged whether they had any secret store or not. 
Those who were hale and strong were condemned 
as guilty of concealment: they passed by only the 
pale and emaciated. The wealthy secretly sold 
their whole property for a measure of wheat, the 
poorer for one oi barley,' and phrouding themselves 
m the darkest recesses of their houses devoured it 
ui^ground ; others made bread, snatched it half-baked 
from the embers, and tore it with their teeth. The 

* J(Mephu» even appealed to miracles wrought in favour of the 
Romans; he asseited that the fountain of Siloam, and other water 
springs, which Iiad failed entirely while tl\ey were in the power of tho 
Jews, no sooner came into t|ie possession of the Roinatis, than tliey 
began to flow abundantly. 
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misery of the weaker was aggravated by seeing the 
plenty of the stronger. Every kind feeling— love — 
respect — ^natural affection — were extinct through the 
all-absorbing want. - Wives would snatch the last 
morsel from husbands, children from parents, 
mothers from children ; they would intercept even 
their own milk from the lips of their pining babes. 
Even the most scanty supply of food was consumed 
in terror and p^sril. The marauders were always 
prowling about. If a house was closed, they sup- 
posed that eating was going on, they burst in, and 
squeezed the crumbs from the mouths and the 
tmroats of those who had swallowed them. Old 
men were scourged till they surrendered the food, 
to which their hands clung desperately ; and even 
were dragged about by the hair, till they gave up 
what they had. Children were seized as they hung 
upon the miserable morsels they had got; whirled 
around and dashed upon the pavement. Those who 
anticipated the plunderers, by swallowing every 
atom, were treated still more cruelly, as if they had 
wrong'ed those who ^came to rob them. Tortures, 
which cannot , be related with decency, were em- 
ployed against those who had a loaf, or a handful 
of barley. Nor^ did their own necessities excuse 
these cruelties; sometimes it was done by those 
who had abundance bf food, with a deliberate design 
of husbanding their own resources. If any wretches 
crept out near the Roman posts to pick up some 
miserable herbs or vegetables,- they were plundered 
on their return ; and if they entreated, in the awful 
name of God, that some portion at least might be 
left them of what th^y had obtained at the hazard 
of their lives, they might think themselves well off 
if they escaped being killed as well as pillaged. 

Such were the cruelties exercised on the lower 
orders by the satellites of the tyrants \ the richer 
and more distinguished were carried before the 
t3rrants themselves. Some were accused of trea- 
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sonable correspondence With the Romans; others 
with an intention to desert. He that was plundered 
by Simon was sent, to John; he that had been 
stripped by John was sent to Simon; so, by turns, 
they, as it were, shared the bodies, and drained the 
blood of the citizens. Their ambition made them 
enemies; their common crimes united them in 
friendship. They were jealous if either deprived 
the other of his share in sbme flagrant cruelty ; and 
complained of being wronged if excluded from some 
atrocious iniquity. 

The blood runs cold, and the heart sickens, at 
these unexampled horrors ; and we take refuge in a 
kind of desperate hope that they have been exag- 
gerated by the historian; those which follow,' per- 
petrated under his owji eyes by his Roman friends, 
and justified under the all-extenuating plea of neces- 
sity, admit of no such reservatioh—they must be 
believed in their naked and unmitigated barbarity. 
Many poor wretches, some few of them inisurgents, 
but mostly the poorest of the people, would steal 
down the ravines by night to pick up whatever 
might have served for food.' They would, most of 
them, willingly have deserted, but hesitated to leave 
their wives and children to be murdered. For these, 
Titus laid men in ambush ; when attacked, they 
defended themselves; as a punishment, they were 
scourged, tortured, and crucified before the walls; 
and in the morning, sometimes 500, sometimes more, 
of these miserable beings were se6n writhing on 
crosses before the walls. This was done, because 
it was thought unsafe to let them escape, and to ter- 
rify the rest. The soldiers adjled ridicule to their 
cruelty; they would place the foodies in all 80|ts of 
ludicrous postures ; and this went on till room was 
wanting for the crosses and crosses for the bodies. 

These executions produced a contrary effect to 
that which was contemplated. The zealots dragged 
the relatives of the deserters, and all they suspected 
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susi mclined towards peace, up to the walls, and 
bade them behold those examples of Roman mercy. 
This checked the desertion, excepting inthofie who 
thought it better to be killed at once than to die 
Blowhr of hunger. Titus sent others back to Simon 
and John, with their hands cut off, exhorting them 
to capitulate, and not to force him to destroy the 
city and the Temple. It cannot be wondered, that 
as Titus went roimdthe works, he was saluted from 
all parts, in contempt of the imperial dignity^ with 
the loudest and bitterest execrations, against lus own 
name and that of his father. . ' 

At this time, a son of the king of Comxuaj^ey 
called Antiochus Epiphanes, aname of ommous 
sound to Jerusalem, joined the Roman camp with a 
chosen band of youths, dressed and armed in the 
Macedonian fashion. He expressed his wonder a(t 
the delay of the Romans in assaulting the wall. 
Titus save him free le^ve to make the attempt, 
whith he did with great valour but with little suc- 
cess, notwithstanding his vaunting ; for though he 
escaped, all his men were severely mutilated and 
wounded by the besiegedl 

After seventeen days' labour, on the 37th. or S9th 
of May, the embankmepts were raised in four sepa- 
rate places ; that of the fifth legion began near the 
pool of the Sparrows; that of the twelfth about 
thirty-fi\re feet furtheif off; that of the tenth on the 
north, near the pool of the Almond Trees; «id th^ 
of the fifteenth on the east, near this monument ^ 
John. All was prepared; the enginejf mounted^ 
and the troops stood awaiting the assaults whim 
suddenly the whole ground between the embank- 
ments and the wall was seen to heave and roll like 
a sea. Presently, thick masses of smoke came 
curling heavily up, followed bj[ dim and lurid fiamesj 
the whole then sank, the engines and the embank- 
ments rolled down together into the fiery abyis, and 
were either buried ,or consume^* John had under- 

VoL,III-D 
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mined the whole, piled below an immense quantity 
of pitch, sulphur, and other combustibles, set fire to 
the wooden supports, and Uius destroyed the labours 
of seventeen days. 

The Jewish captains were rivals in valour as in 
guilt/ Two days after, Simon, on his side, made a 
desperate attack on the engines, which had already- 
begun to shake the waHs. Tepthaus, a GahleaB, 
Megassar, formerly an attendant on Marlamne, and 
a man of Adiabene, the son of Nebat, called Char 
giras, (the lame,) rushed fiercely out, with torches 
in their hands. These men were the bravest as 
well as the most cruel of th^ zealots. They wejre 
not repelled till they had set fire to the Helepoleis. 
The Romans crowded to extinguish the fire ; the 
Jews, from the walls, covered their men, who, 
though the iron of the engines was red hot,- would 
not relax their hold. The fire spread . to the other 
wbrksj and the Romans, encompassed on all sides 
by the fiames, retreated to their camp. The Jews 
followed up their success, and, all fury and triumph^ 
jnished upon the trenches, and assailed the guards. 
By the Roman discipline it was death to desert such 
a post. • The guards stubbornly rei^isted,'and were 
killed in numbers. The scorpions and balistae of 
the Romans rained a shower of mortal missiles, but 
the Jews, utterly regardless of defending them- 
selves, still pushed fiercely on, swarm after swarm 
pounng out of the qity, so that Titus, who had been 
absent reconnoitring the Antonia, in order to find a 
new spot to fix his engines, found the whole, army 
besieged and even wavering. He charged with his 
men resolutely against the Jews, who turned round 
and faced his attack. Such was the dust and noise, 
that no one could see, hear, or distinguish A-iend 
from foe. The event of the contest left the Romans 
dispirited by the loss of their battering train, and 
wiUi little hope of taJung the city with tne ordinary 
cStigines that remained. Titui^ summoned a council 
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of war; three plans were discussed, to storm the 
city immediately, to repair the works and rebuild the 
engfines, or to blockade and starve the garrison to 
surrender. The last was preferred : and the whole 
army set to work upon the trench) each legion and 
each rank yyinff with the rest in activity. The 
trench ran from me ** camp of the Assyrians,'* where 
Titus was encamped, to the lower pftrt of Bezetha, 
along the valley of Cedron, and the ridge of the 
Mount of Olives, to a rOok called Peristereon, at 
the mouth of the valley of Siloam, and a hill which 
hailgs 6ver Siloe, thence to the west to the valley 
of the Fountain, thence ascending, tp the sepulchre 
of the High Priest Ananias, round the mountain 
where Pompey's camp was formerly pitched, by a 
village called that of Erebinth, or Pulse, then turned 
eastward again and joined the camp; the whole 
work' was within a furlong of five miles, it was sur- 
mountetd by thirteen garrison towers, and was en- 
tirely finished in three days. 

It can scarcely be dotibted, but that there must 
hav^ been, within the walls of Jerusalem, many so 
closely connected with the Christians as to be well 
acquainted With the prophetic warning which had 
induced that people to leave the fated city. With 
what awfu^ force must the truth of the disbelieved 
or disregarded words have -returned to their remem- 
brance, when their enemies had thus literally ^ cast 
a trench about them, and compassed them round, 
and kept them m on every side." But the poor and 
the lowly would have little . time to meditate ev^n 
on such solemn considerations; for the instant 
efiect of this measure was, to. increase the horrors 
of the famine sa far, that whole families lay perish- 
ing with hunger. The houses were full of dying 
women and children^ the streets with old men gasp- 
ing out their last breath. The bodies remained un^ 
buried,. for either the eriiaciated relatives had not 
•trength for the melancholy duty, or, in the uncer* 
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fointy of their own lives, neglected every office of 
kindness or charity. Some, indeed, died 'in the act 
of burying their friends, others crept into the ceme- 
teries, lay down on a bier, and expired. There was. 
no sorrow, no wailing ; they had not strength to 
moan ; they sate with dry eyes, and mouths drawn 
up into a kind of bitter smile. Those who were 
more hardy looked with envy oii those who had 
already breathed their lai^t. Many died, says' the 
histonan, with their eyes still steadily fixed on the 
Temple. There was a deep and heavy silence over 
the whole city, broken only by the robbers e(s they 
forced open houses to plunder the dead, and in 
licentious sport dragged away the lai9t decent cover* 
ing from their bodies; they would even try the edge 
of their swords on the dead. The soldiers, dread* 
ing the stench of the bodies, at first ordered them to 
foe. buried at the expense of the public treasuiy;^aa 
they grew more numerous, fhey were thrown over 
the walls into the ravines beloyr, 

Titus, as be went his rounds, saw these bodies 
rottiiig, and the ground reeking with gOre wher- 
ever he trod; he groaned, hfted up his hands to 
heaven, and called God to witness that this was not 
his work. The Roman camp» in the mean time, 
was abundantly supplied; and Titus commanded 
timber to be brought from a distance, and recom^ 
inenced his works in four places against the Antonia, 

One crime remained of which the robbers, had 
not yet been guilty, aiid that Simon now hastened 
to perpetrate. The High Priest Matthias, a man 
of feeble character, had passively submitted to all 
the usurpations of the robber leaders. He it was 
who admitted Simon to counterpoise the party of 
John. Matthias was accused, whether justly or not, 
of intelligence with the Romans ; he was led out 
and executed m the sight of the Romans, with his 
three sons, the fourth had made his escape. The 
U^flffeyisive old liian only entreated that he might be 
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^t to death first r this was denied him, and his sons 
were massacred before his face, by Ananus the son 
of Baroad, the remorseless executioner of Simon's 
cruelties. Anahiais the son of Masambal, Aristeus 
the secretary of the Sanhedrin, and fifteen of itli 
members, were put to death at the same time. The 
father of Josephus was thrown into prison, and alt 
access to him strictly forbidden* Josephus himself 
had a narrow escape ; he was struck on the head by 
a stone, and fell insensible. Tlie Jews made a 
vigorous sally to make themselves masters of hiisi 
body, but Titus sent troops to his rescue, and he 
was brought off, though with difficulty. The rumour 
of h^s death spread through the city, and reached 
hi? mother in her prison ; his speedy appearance 
uiider the walls reassured his friends^ and was 
quickly imparted to his affiicted parents. 

The murder of the High Priest, and of the San- 
liedrin,.at last excited an attempt to shake off the 
yoke of the tyrants.. One Judas, the son of Judas, 
conspired with ten others to betray one of the towers 
to the Romans* They Offered to surrender it, but 
the Romans, naturally suspicious,. hesitated. In the 
mean time, Simon, as vigilant as he was cruel, had 
discovered the plot; t^e conspiratprs were^ put to 
death in the sight of the Romans, and their bodies 
tumbled from the walls. Still desertion, became 
more frequent; some threw themselves from the 
walls, and'fied for their lives ; others, under pretence 
of issuing fprth to skirmish, got within the Roman 
posts. Many of- these famished wretches came to 
a miserable end. When they obtained food, they 
ate with such avidity as w^us fatal to their enfeebled 
frames ; few had self-control enough to accustom 
their stomachs by degrees to the unusual fooa. — 
Others perished from another cause. A man was 
seen searching his excrements for some gold which 
he had swallowed and voided. A report spread 
through ^e camp that all the deserters had brought 
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off their tieasures in the same manner. Some' of 
the fierce S3nrian and Arabian allies set on th^m an^ 
mt open tiheir living bodies in search of gold 4 two 
thousand are said to have been killed in this way 
during one night. Tituis was indignant at the homd 
barbantyj he threatened tosurroundthe perpctratoiH, 
and to cut down -ttieir whole squadrons. The 
pumber of offenders alone restramed him feom 
inflictmg summary justice. He denounced instant 
death agamst anyone detected in such a crime i 
but still the Jove of gold was, in many instances, 
iJtronger than the dread of punishment, and that 
which was before done openly, was stiU perpetrated 
secretly. ■ "^ 

John, the zealot, at this time committed an offeiKO 
rnthe opinion of the devout Jews,. even more heiiiou* 
than his most horrible cruelties, that of sacrilege 1 
he seized and melted the treasures of the temple! 
and even the dishes and viessels used in the service! 
PrOoably with revengeful satisfaction, he beffan with> 
the offermgs of the Roman emperors. He openly 
declared that the holy. treasures ought to assist m 
supportmg a holy war. He distributed, also, to the 
famished people, the sacred wine and oil? which 
were used an^drank with the greatest avidity. For 
this offence, the historian Josephus has reserved 
his strongest terms of horror wid execration ; « fop 
«w »^^™^?,f i^^n^ven if the Romans had stood 
aloof, the city would have been swallowed by aii 
earthquake, or swept away by a deluge, or would 

brims?one "^ ' ^ ^ ^^'"P^" ^^ ^ ^^ 

i,.^«V^^^** ?^ account, such calamities would 
WsnMW? *^"^^^ercies to the present suffer, 
Wn 15^ .^Tf ' ^^eserter, who had at one timo 
been appointed tp pay for the interment of ^he dead 
at a particular gate, stated, that from the 14th of 

iF^'^J^^^L^^^ !'t^^ l^^"^^ ^ ^^^ 1st of July, 
mm bodies had been buried at the pubfo cbjr^ 
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ttr. thrown from ihe wa]ls> not inelnding those in- 
tened by their friends. Otiiers said^ that 600,000 
of the pooter people had perished ; that when they 
could no longer bury them, they shut them up in 
-eome of the larger houses, and left' thiem there. A 
nwasure of wheat was selling for a talent, and the 
people were raking the very dung heaps for suste- 
nance. Yet still, though dead bodies actually im« 
peded. the way of the defenders to the walls, and 
though the city, like one vast sepulchre, seemed to 
exhaue a pestilential stench, with unbroken reso« 
Intion which might have become better men, the sol** 
diers both of John aiid Simon went sternly tramp^ 
lins over dead bodies as over the senseless pavement, 
land manned the waUs with that wild desperation 
which familiarity with death is apt to engender. 

The Romans, in the mean time, laboured hard at 
their military engines. There was great scarcity 
oi timber ; they were obliged to bring it from a con-^ 
fiiderable distance, so that not a tree was left stand** 
ing within above ten miles of the city ; all the deli- 
cious gardens, the fruitful orchards, the shady ave* 
nues,wherej in ^heir days of peace and happiness, 
the inhabitants of the djBvoted city had enjoyed the 
luxury of their delicious climatis, the temperate days 
of spring, and the cool summer nights, were utteriy 
destroy^. It was a lamentable sight to behold the 
whole gay and luxuriant suburban region turned to 
a Iriightful solitude. 

At length, the tall and fearful engines stood ag&in 
menacing the walls. Both the Jews alid Romans 
looked at them with apprehension j the Jews, from 
experience of their tremendous powers ; the Romans^ 
from the conviction that if these were burned, from 
the total want of timber, it would be impossible to 
supply their places. Josephus confeisses that at this 
period the Roman army was exhausted and dispi* 
rited; while their desperate enemies, notwithstandf 
ixxg the s^tions, famine, and war, were still »» 
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obstinately determined us ever, and went resolutely ^ 
and even cheerfully forth to battle. Before the . 
engiheff could be advanced against th^ walls, the 
party of John made an attempt to burn them, but 
without success ; for their measures were ill-com- 
bined ; their attack feeble and desultory. For once, 
the old Jewish courage seemed to'fail ; so that, ad- 
vancing without their customary fury, and finding 
the Romans drawn up in disciplined ^rray, the, 
engines themselves striking down their most for- . 
ward meii, they were speedily repelled, and the Hele- 
poleis advanced to the wall, amid showers of stones 
and fire, and every kind of missile. The engines 
began to thunder; and the assailants, though some- 
times crushed by the stones that were^iurled upoa' 
them from above, locked their shields over tneir 
heads, and worked 2(t the foundation with their 
hands and with crow-bars, till at length they got. out 
four large stones. Night put an end to the conflict; . 
During the night, the wall suddenly fell in with a 
terrific noise; for it; happened to stand over that 
part which Johii had'formerly undermined in order , 
to destroy the enemy's engines. But when the Ro- 
mans rushed, in the jnorning, to the breach, they 
found a second wall,. which John, with true military 
foresight, had built within, in case of such an emer- 
gency. Still this wall was riewly made, and com- 
paratively weak. Titus assembled the officers of 
the army, and made them an energetic address ; in 
which, ambng other topics,^ he urged the manifest 
interference of l)ivine Providence in their favour, 
in. the unexpected falling of the wall. They lis*- 
tened in silence, till at length a common soldier* a, 
Syrian, named Sabinus, a man of great courage, but 
slender make, aiid very dark complexion, volun- 
teered to lead a forlorn hope. He threw his shield 
over his head, grasped his sword, and advanced 
deliberately to the wall. Only eleven men had 
courage to foltow him. Javelins, weapons of ail 
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kinds, and huge stones, came whizzing and thun- 
dering aipond nim. Some of his compamons were 
hesten down; but, though covered with darts, he still 
persisted in mounting, till the Jews, panic stricken 
at his boldness, and supposihff that he was followed 
by many more, tooliL to flight. He had actually 
reached the top of the waH, When his foot slipped, 
and he fell. The Jews turned and surrounded him. 
He rose on his knees, still made a gallant defence, 
wounding many of the enemy ; and at length ex- 
pired, buned under a thousand spears. Of the 
eleven, three reached the top of the wall, and were 
killed by stones ; eight were carried back, wounded* 
to the camp. This was on the third of July, Two 
days after, at the dead of night, twenty soldiers of 
the guard, with a standard-bearer of the fifth legion, 
two horsemen, and a trumpeter, crept silently up 
the breach, surprised and slew the watch, and gave 
orders, to the trumpeter tq blow with all his might. 
The rest of the sentinels, without waiting to see the 
number of assailants, fled in tenor. Titus, directly 
he heard the sound of the trumpet, armed his men. 
And scaled the Antonia. The Jews fled on all sides, 
sOiine fell into the mines which John had dug under 
the ^oman embankments ; but Siolon and John, 
uniting all their forces, made a resolute effort to 
defend the entrance to the Temple. A fierce battle 
ensued, with spears and javelins; the troops of both 
DATties were so mingled and confused, that no man 
knew where he was. The narrow passages were 
crowded with the dead, so that.tliose engaged were 
obliged to scramble over heaps of bocfles and of 
armour to get at each other. At lengtii, a|ter ten 
hours' hard fighting, Titus, contented wit^ the pos-* 
session of the Antonia, recalled his men. But a 
Bithynian centurion, named' Julian, of uncommon ^ 
strength and skill m the use of his weapons, sprang 
forward from the side of Titus, where he. was 8tan£ 
ing, and singly charged the Jews with such extra-* . 
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ordinary resolution, that they fled on all sides ; and 
Julian forced his way, conimitting dreadful slaugh- 
ter as he went on, up to a comer of the inner court 
of the Temple. Unfortunately, liis shoes were full 
of nails, and slipping upon the smooth pavement, he 
fell with his armour clattering around him. The 
fugitives tumed upon him. A loud shout of terror, 
arose from the Romans in the Antonia, answered by 
a fierce and exulting cry from the Jews. They sur- 
rounded the gallant Julian, and though he covered 
himself with his shield, and repeatedly struggled to 
rise, he was overpowered by numbers. Still, how- 
ever, his breastplate and helmet protected the vital 
parts, till at length, his limbs having been hewn off, 
he received, a mprtal wound and fell dead. The 
Jews, to the great grief of Cssar, dragged the body 
into the Temple, and again drove back the Romanfr 
into the Antonia. - 

It was now the 5th of July.* Titus commanded 
that the fortress of Antonia should be razed to, the 
ground. He had heard that the daily sacrifice was 
now intennitted, from want of persons to make the 
offering; and understanding the deep impression 
made on all the Jews by the suspension of that rite, 
he determined to make another attempt on their 
religious feelings. Josephus was sent to Offer free 
egress to John, if he would come forth to fight, that 
the Temple might escape defilement. Josephus 
placed himself so as to be heard by all the Jews ;, 
and communicated, in the Hebrew language, the 
offers of Titus. John replied, in language of the 
fiercest bitterness, imprecating curses on the head 
of the r^neffade Josephus ; and concluded, that "he 
feared not.Sie taking of the city, for it was the city 
of God." Josephus broke out iajLO a vehement 
invective, but neither his words, nor the tears or . 

* Ther» Is bere a difficulty about the day. This event to commemo. 
rated by thf Jews on the 17th Julyf th^ day indicated byjoeephus, but 
It-caBDoceteUybeveconcltodwithdieiitatary. > 
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sobs b3r which he was iatemipted, had the sMghtegt 
eifect on John or his soldiers ; they rushed out and 
endeavoured to seize him. Some few, howeyer« 
were moved. 

There were some men of distinction, who, from 
time, to time, had seized an opportunity of desertion. 
Among these were Joseph and four chief priests; 
three sons of Ismael the High Priest ; four of Mat* 
thias ; o^e of the other Matthias, whom Simon put 
to deatli, with three of his sons. Titus had received 
the fugitives with )iindness, promised them his pro- 
tection, and sent them to Gophni. These men were 
sent for, and with Joseph attempted to persuade the 
people,, if not to capitulate, at least to spare the 
Temple from inevitable defilement and rum. But 
all in vain: the sacred gates were blocked up with 
balistas and catapults. The peaceful Temple, with 
its. marble courts and gilded pinnacles, assumed the 
appearance of a warlike citadel. Its courts were 
strewn with the dead — men with swords reeking 
with the blood of the enemy, or even of their coun* 
trymen, rushed to and fro along the Hol^ place, or 
even the Holy of Holies. Even the Roman soldiers, 
it is said, shuddered at the profanation. Titus tried 
a last remonstrance. '* You have put up a barrier,'' 
he said, " to prevent Strangers from polluting your 
Temple : this the Romans have always respected ;— 
we have allowed you to put to death all who violated 
its precincts. — ^Yet ye defile it yourselves with blood 
and carnage. I call on your Gods — ^I call on my 
whole army— I call on the Jews who are with me^-^ 
I call on yourselves — to vritness, that I do not force 
you to tms crime. Come forth, and fight in any 
other place : and no Roman shall violate your sacred 
edifice." But John and his zealots suspected (it 
might be with justice) the magnanimity of Titus, 
and would not surrender a j^aoe, the strength of 
which was, their only trust. Perhaps Ihey had still 
a fanatic confidence, that, reeking as they were with 
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blood, steeped to tbe lips in criine, they wete stffi 
the chosen people of Jehovah ; and that yet, evefi 
yet, the power which smote Pharaoh, and Sennache-' 
rib, and the enemies of the Maccabees, wovdd reveal 
himself ya irresistible terror. 

Titus, finding* all his offers of mercy rejected, de- 
termined on a night attack : as the whole army could 
not make the assault, on account of the narrowness 
of the approaphes, thirty men were picked from each 
century, tribunes appojuited over each 1(^, and Ce- 
realis chosen to command the whole. Titus himself 
announced, that he would mount a watch tower 
which belonged to the Antoiiia, in order that he 
might witness and reward every act of individnal 
bravery. They advanced, when jught was three 
parts over, but found the enemy on the watch. The 
battle began to the advantage of the Roms^s, who 
held together in comjpact bodies, while the Jews at- 
tacked in smsdl. troops, or singly. In the blind con- 
fusion of, the night, among, the bewildering shouta 
on an sides, many fell upoQ each other, and those 
who were repelled were mis^en for the assailantSf 
and killed b^ their own men; so that die Jews lost 
more by their own sword than by the foe. When 
day dawned, the combat continued on more evea 
terms ; after eight hours contest, thouj^h the Romans 
were thus fightmg as in a theatre, in view of the em- 
peror, they had not gained a foot of ground ; and the 
battle ceased, as it were, by common consent. 

In the mean time, the Romans had levelled part of 
the Antonia, and made a broad way, by which they 
could bring their engines to bear upon the Temple. 
They ereoted their embankments, 1m)iigh with great 
difficulty, from the scarcity of timber, against four 
places of the outer court ; one opposite the north- 
east comer of the inner court, one against a build- 
ing between the two northern gates, one against the 
western, and another against the northern cloisters* 
The indefatigable Jews, in the mean time, gave tbem 
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bo rest; if the cavaby went out to forage, and let 
tiieir horses loose to feed, the Jews would sally out 
in squadrons and surprise them. They made one 
desperate assault on the outpostd, near the Mount of 
Olives, in o{>en day ; and, but for a charge of cavalry 
on their flank, had sdmost succeeded in forcing the 
walL In this contest, a horseman, named Pedanids, 
stooped down, caught up a Jew, with all his armour, 
carried him by main strength, and threw him down 
before the feet of Titus. Titus admired the strength 
of Pedanius, and Ordered the captive to be put to 
death. 

Overborne, exhausted, famine^stricken, still the 
Jews fought^ inch by inch ; and, according to the 
historian, sternly sacrificed, as it Were, their own 
limbs, cutting off every foot that the enemy had 
taken, as if to prevent the progress of the disease. 
They set on fire the portico which led from the Am 
tenia to the Temple, and' made a breach of between 
twenty and thirty feet. Two days after, the 60- 
m^ns, in tiieir tum» set fire to the cloister^ and burned 
above twenty feet more. The Jews looked on 
calmly, and aDowed the fiame to spread, till the 
whole space between the Antonia and the Temple 
was cleared. 

But if the holy precincts were thus to perish by 
fire, they determined that they shotQd not fall un* 
avenged.'' Along the whole western cloisters they 
filled the space between the beams and the roof 
with dry wood, sulphur, and bitumen ; they then re- 
treated from the defen<?e, as if quite exhausted. 
The more prudent of the assailants suspected some 
stratagem, but many immediately applied the scaling 
ladders and mounted boldly to the roof. At that 
instant the Jews below set fire to the train; the 
flames rushed roaring and blazing up among the as« 
tomshed assailants. Some flung themselves down 
headlong into the city, others among the enemy; 
there they lay bruklied to death, o? with broken 

Vol. in.— E 
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limbs : many were burned alive, others fell On their 
own swords. In vain they looked to their compa- 
nions below, in vain they beheld the sorrow of 
Caesar himself, who, though they had acted without 
orders, commiserated their fate. Escape or suc- 
cour were alike impossible ; a few on the broader 
part of the roof fought valiantly, and died to a man 
with their arms in their han48- The fate of a youth, 
named Longinus, created general interest^tbe JeWs 
offered to spare his life if he would go down and 
surrender ; on the other hand, his brother Cornelius, 
from below, entreated him not to dis^ce the Ro- 
man character— the yOuth stabbed himself to the 
heart. One Artorius escaped by a singular stra- 
tagem : he called to one of tiis comrades, and offered 
to leave him his whole property if he would catch 
hini ^$ he fell. The man came below, Artorius 
jumped down, crushed his friend to death in his fall, 
and escaped unhurt. Thus a great part of the west- 
em cloister was burned, the Romans set fire to that 
of the north, and laid it in ashes so far as the north- 
east corner, near Cedron. 

In the mean time^ the famine continued its fear- 
ful ravages. Men would fight even the dearest 
friends, for the most miserable morsel. -The very 
dead were searched, as though they might' conceal 
some scrap of food. Even the robbers began to 
suffer severely; they went prowling about like mad 
dogs, or reeling like drunken men, from weakness ; 
and entered and searched the sam^ house twice 
or thrice in the same hour. The most loathsome 
and disgusting food was sold at an enormous price. 
They gnawed their belts, shoes, and even the lea- 
thern coats of their shields— chopped hay and 
shoots of trees sold at high prices. Yet what were 
all these horrors to. that wnich followed? There 
was a woman of Perea from the villaffe of Bethe- 
zob, Mary, the daughter of Efeazar. She possessed 
considerable wealth when dhe took refuge in the 
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eUy. Day after day,ithe had been plundered by the 
robbers, whom she had provoked by her bitter im- 
precations« No one, however, would me^ifully put 
a^ end to her misery^ and her mmd maddened with 
wrong, her body preyed upon by faniine, she wildly 
resolved on an expedient whieh might gratify at 
once her vengeance and her hunger. She had an 
infant that was vainly endeavouring ta obtain some 
moisture from her dry bosom— she seized it, cooked 
Hf ate one half, and set the other aside. The smoke 
and the smell of food quickly reached the robbers— 
they forced her door, and with horrible threats com- 
manded her to give up what she had been feasting 
on. She replied, with horrible indifference, that she 
had carefully reserved her good friends a part of her 
meal— she uncovered the retrains of her child* The 
savage men stood speechless, at which she cried out, 
with a shrill voice, " Eat, for I have eaten— be ye 
not more delicate than a woman, more tender^ 
hearted than a mother--or if ye are too religious 
to touch such food^ 1 have eaten half already, leave 
me the rest.'' They retired^ pale and trembling with 
horror— the story spread rapidly through the city, 
and reached the Roman camp ; where it was first 
heard with incredulity, afterward with the deepest; 
commiseration. How dreadfully must the recol- 
lection of the words of Moses h8\ve fixed themselves 
upon the minds of all those Jews who were not en- 
tirely unread in their holy writings ;— ^* Tke tender onci 
delicate woman aiaon^pau^ whim would not ddveniure 
to 9et tbe^sole of her fiat upon the ground for deHcate- 
nesf and ten&men, her eye ^laU he evU toward the 
husband of her bosom, and iowardher son, and toward ' 
her daughter; and toward her young one thai cometh 
out from between her feet, and totward her children 
which she shall bear : fir she shaU eat them for want of 
aH things, secretly in the siege and straitness wherewUk 
thine enemy shall distress inee in thy geUesJ'^ 
The destruction pf tl^e outer cloisters had left the 
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Romans masten of the i^at cotirt of ihe G^ntikis ; 
on the 8th of August, the engines began to batter 
tiie eastern chambers of the Inner Courts For six 
previous liays the largest and most powerful of the 
battering rams ha4 playecf upon the wall ; the enor<^ 
mous, size and compactness of the stones had 
resisted all its efforts; othei^ troops at the same 
time endeavoured to undermme the n<nrthem gate, 
but with no better succ^ess ; nothing therefore re-> 
mained but to fix th6 scaling ladders, and storm the 
oloisters« The Jews made no resistance to their 
iBonnting the walls ; but as soon as they reached the 
top hurled them down headlong, or slew them before 
tiiey could cover themselves with their shields, in 
sfome places they thrust down the ladders j loaded 
with armed men, who fell back and were dashed to 
peces X)n the pavem)^t. Some of the standatd- 
bea.rers had led the way, they also were repelled, and 
the Jews 'remained masters of the eagles. On the 
side of the Romans fell many distinguished sol- 
diers ; on that of the Jews, Eleazar, the nephew of 
Simon. Repulsed on all hands Arom the top of the 
wall, Titus conimanded fire to be set to the gates. 

In ike mean time, Ananus of Emmaus, the blood3r 
earacutioner of Simon, an<} Archelaus son of Ma- 
gaidat, deserted to the Romans. Titus at first in- 
tended \o put them to death, but afterward relented. 
No sooner had the blazing torches been kpplied to 
the ffates than the silver plates heated, ti& wood 
kindfed, th« whole flamed up and spread rapidly to 
the cloisters. Like wild beasts environed in a bum* 
ing forest, the Jews «aw the awful circle of fire hem 
them in on every side, their courage sank, they stood 
gasping, motionless, and helpless ; not a hand en- 
deavoured to quench the' flames, or stop the silent 
progress of the conflagration. Yet still fierce 
thoughts of desperate vengeance were brooding in 
their hearts. Through the whole night and the next 
day, the fire went on consumihg the whole range of 
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Gloisteis. Titus at length gave orders that it shonld 
be extinguished; and the. way through the gates 
levelled for the ladvance of the legionaries. A 
council of war was summoned, in which the expe- 
diency of destroying the magnificent building was 
solemidy icKscussed. It consisted of six of the 
chief officers of the army ; among the rest, oi Tibe- 
rius Alexander, whose offerings had formerly en- 
riched the splendid edifice. Three of the council 
insisted on the necessity of destroying for ever this 
citadel of a mutinous people; it was no longer a 
temple, but a fortress,' and to be treated like a mili- 
tary strong-hold. Titus inclined to milder counsels ; 
the magnificence of the building had made a strong 
Impression upon his mind, and he was reluctant to 
destroy what might be ccmsidered as one of the 
wonders of the Homan empire. Alexander, Fronto, 
and Gerealis concurred in Hiis opinion^ and the sol- 
diers were ordered to do all they could to quench 
Ijie flames. But higher councils had otherwise 
decreed, and the, Temple of Jerusalem was to be 
for ever obliterated from the face of the earth. The 
whole of the first day after the fire began, the Jews 
from exhaustion and consternation remained entirely 
inactive. The next, they made a furious sally from 
the eastern gate against the guards who were posted 
in the outer court. The legionaries locked their 
shields together and stood thcf brunt of the* onset : 
but the Jews still came pouring forth in such over- 
. bearing multitudes, that Titus himself was forced 
to charge at the head of some cavalry, and with 
difficulty drove theni bapk into the Temple. 

It was the 10th of August,, the day already dark- 
ened in the Jewish calendar by the destruction of 
the former Temple by the king of Babylon: it was 
almost passed. Titus withdrew again into the An- 
tonia, intending the next mbrning to make a general 
assault. The quiet summer evening came on ; the 
setting sun shoue for the last time on the snow- 
£2 
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white waOls, aad glisteniiif pinnaides of the Tetai^e^ 
roof. Titus had retired to rest; when sudden!^ a 
wild aiid terrible cry was heard, and a man came 
rashing in, annomicing that the Temple was on fire* 
Some of the besieged, notwithstanding their repulse 
in the morning, had sadlied out to attack the men who 
were busily employed in extinguishing the fires 
about the cloisters. The Romans not meiehr drove 
them back, but, entering the sacred space with thein» 
forced their way to the door of the Temple. A soU 
dier, without orders, mounting on the sWulders of 
one of his comrades, threw a blazing brand into a 
^ded email door on the north side of the< chambers, 
in the outer building or Porch. The fames sprung 
up at once. The Jews uttered one simultaneous 
shriek, and grasped their swords, with a furioiiB 
determination of revenging and perishing vA the 
rains of the Temple. Titus rushed down with the 
utmost speed: he shouted, he made signs to his 
soldiers to quench Ihe fire : his voice was drowned, 
and his signs unnoticed, in the blind confusion. 
The legionaries either could not or would not hear: 
they rushed on, trampling each other down in their 
furious haste, or, stumbling over the crumbling 
ruins, perished with the enemy. Each exhorted the 
other, and each hurled his blazing brand into the 
inner part of the edifice^ and, then hurried to his 
woriL of carnage. - The unarmed and defenceless 
people were slain in thousands ; they lay heaped, 
like sacrifices, round the altar ; the steps of the 
Temple ran with streams of blood, which washed 
down the bodies that lay about. 
^ Titus found it impossible to check the rage of the 
soldiery; he entered with his officers, and surveyed 
the interior of the sacred edifice. The splendour 
filled them with wonder; and as the flames had not 
yet penetrated to the holy place, he made a last 
effort to save it, and springing forth, again exhorted 
the floldieisio stay the progress of the conflagration. 
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"Rie centniion liberalis ^ideavoured to tone obe- 
dience with his staff of office ; but even respect for 
tile emperoF gave way to the furious aniniosity 
against the Jews, to the fierce, excitement of battle, 
and to the insatiable hope of plunder. The soldiers 
flaw every thing* around them radiant wi^i ffold, 
which shone dazzlihgly in the wild light of the 
flames; they supposed that incalculable treasures 
were laid up in the sanctuary. A soldier, unper- 
ceired, thrust a lighted torch between > the hinges 
of the doOr : the whole building was in flames in an 
mstant. The blinding smoke and fire forced the 
Officers to retreat ; and the noble edifice was left to 
its fate. 

It was an appalling spectacle to the Roman— 
what was it to the Jew ! The whole summit of the 
hill which commanded the city blazed like a volcano. 
One after another the buildings fell in, with a tre« 
mendous crash, and were swallowed up in the fieiy 
abyss. The roofs of cedar were like sheets of 
flame : the gilded pinnacles shone like spikes of red 
light : the gate towers sent up tall columns of flame 
and smoke. The neighbouring hills were lighted 
up; and dark groups of people were seen watchmg 
in horrible anxiety the progress of the destruction: 
the walls and heights of the upper city were crowded 
with faces,' some pale with the agony of despair, 
others scowling unavailing vengeance. The shouts 
of the Kbman soldiery, as they ran to and fro, and 

• the howliiigs of the insurgents who were perishing 
in the flames, mingled with the roaring of the con- 
flagration and the thundering sound of falling tim- 
bers. The echoes of the mountains replied, or 

• brought back the shrieks of the people on the 
heights : all along the walls resounded screams and 
waiiings: men. Who were expiring with famine, 
rallied their remaining strength to utter a cry of 
anguish and desolation. 

The slaughter witlun .was even more dreadful 
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ihan the spectacle from without. Men and women/ 
old and young, insurgents and priests, those who> 
fought and those who entreated mercy, were hewn 
down in indiscriminate carnage. The number of 
the slain exceeded that of the slayers. The legion- 
aries had to clamber over heaps of deadi to carry 
on the work of extermination. John, aA the head 
of some of his troops, cut his way through, firist 
into the outer court of the Temple, afterward into 
the upper cit;jr. Some of the priests upon the roof 
wrenched off the gilded ^spikes, with their sockets 
of lead, and used them as missiles against the 
Romans below. Afterward they fled to a part of 
the wall, about fourteen feet wide : they were sum- 
moned to surrender; but two of them, Mair rson of 
Belga, and Joseph son of Dalai, plunged headlong 
into the flames. 

No part escaped the fury of the Romans. The 
treasuries, with all their wealth of money, jewels, 
and costly robes^-the plunder which the zealots 
had laid up— were totally destroyed. Nothing 
remained but a small part of the outer cloister, in 
which about 6000 unarmed and defenceless people, 
with women and children, had taken refuge. These 
poor wretches, like multitudes of others, had been 
led yp to the Temple by a false propbet, whq had 
proclaimed that God commanded aU the Jews to 
go up to the Temple, where he wotdd display his 
Almighty power to save his people. The soldiers 
set fire to the building : every soul perished. • 

For during all this time, false prophets, suborned 
by the zealots, had kept the people in a «tate of 
feverish excitement, as though the appointed De- 
liverer would still appear. They -could not, indeed, 
but remember the awful, the visible siffus which had 
preceded the siege, the ^ery sword, the armies 
fighting in the air ; the opening of the great gate, 
the fearful voic^ within the sanctuan^, " Let us de- 
part;" the wild cry of Jesus son of Ananus-^FFo^ 
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WO to^ihe cky^ vhich he had continQed from the 
govemment of Albinus to the time of the siege, 
-when he suddenly stopped, shrieked out— -wa to my* 
se^t aad was struck dead by a stone. Yet the un- 
dying hopes 0/ fierce fanaticism were kept alive by 
the still renewed prediction of that Great One, who 
would at this time arise out of Judea, and assume 
the dominion of the world. This prophecy the 
flattering Josej^us, declared to be accomplished in 
the Roman Vespasian; but more patriotic interpre* 
tersy still, to the last, expected to see it fulfilled in 
the person of the conquering Messiah, who would 
reveal himself in the darkest hour, wither the Roman 
legions with on^ word, and then transfer the seat of 
empire Crom the Capitol to Sion. 

'. The whole Roman anny entered the sacred pre- 
cincts, and' pitched their standards among the 
smoking ruins ; they offered sacrifice for the vic- 
tory, and with loud acclamatious saluted. Titus as 
emperor. Their joy was not a little enhanced by 
the value of the plunder they had obtained, which 
ivas so great that gold fell in S3rria to half its for- 
mer value. The few priests were still on the top of 
the^alls to which they had escaped. A boy, ema- 
ciated with hunger, came down on a promise that 
his life should be spared. He immediately, ran to 
cbnk, filled his vessel, and hurried away to his com- 
rades with such speed that the soldiers could not 
catch him. Five days afterward the priests were 
.starved into surrender; they entreated for their 
lives, but Titus answered, that the hour of mercy 
was passed; they were led to execution. 

Still the upper city held out; but Simon and John, 
disheartened by the capture of the Temple, de- 
manded a conference. It was granted, and Titus, 
stationing himself at the western verge of the hill, 
addressed them through an interpreter. He offered 
to spare their lives on the condition of instant sur- 
render. Jolm and Simon demanded free egresa 
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vith their wivBs and ehildren, promising to evacuate ' 
the city, and depart into the wilderness. The ternis 
were rejected, and Titus vowed the unsparing ex- 
termination of the whole people; his troops had 
immediate license to plunder and bum Acra. The 
archives, the council house, the whole of Acra and 
Ophla were- instanthr set on fire. The insurgents 
took possession of the palace, where» from its 
strength, the people had laid up much of ihek 
wealth; they drove the Romans back, and put to 
death 8,400 of the people who had taken refuge there, 
and plundered all the treasures ; they took two Ro- 
man soldiers alive. One they pat to death and 
diagged his body.through the city. The other, pne- 
tending to have something to communicate to Simon, 
was led before him, but as he had nothing to say, he 
was made over to one Ardala to be put to death. 
He was led forth with his hands bound,, and his 
eyes bandaged, to be kiUed in sight of the Romans, 
but while the Jew was drawing his sword, he con- 
trived to make his escape. Titus, unwilling to pun- 
ish him with death after he had thus escaped, but 
"Wishing to show that it was unworthy of a Roman 
soldier to be taken alive, had him stripped of his 
armour, and dismissed him with disgrace. The 
next dav the Romans, entirely cleared the lower 
city, and set the whole on fire. The insurgents 
cooped up in the upper city, lay in ambush near tide 
outlets, and slew every one who attempted to desert. 
Their great trust was in the subterranean passages, , 
in which they hoped to lie hid* 

On the 20th of August, Caesar at length raised his 
motuids against the steep clifis of the upper city ; 
he had the p^atest difficulty in obtaining timber. 
But at last his works were ready in two places, one 
opposite the palace, the other near the Xystus. 
The Idumean chieftains now endeavoured secretly 
to make their terms. Titus reluctantly consented ; 
but the vigilant John detected the plot, threw the 
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leaders into prison, i^d mtrusted the defence of 
the wall to more trusty soldiers. Still the guards 
could not. prevent desertion ; though many were 
.killed, yet many escaped. The Romans, weary of 
the work of slaughter^ spared the people, but so)d 
all the rest as slaves ; though they bore but a low 
price; the market being glutted, and few purchasers 
found— 40,000 were thus spared, the number sold as 
slaves was incalculable. About the same time, a 
priei^t, named Jesus son of Thebutfa, obtained his life 
on condition pf surrendering some of the treasures 
of the I'empfe which he had secured, two candle- 
sticks, tables, goblets, and vessels of pure gold, as 
well as the curtams and the robes of the High 
Priests. Another, who had been one of the treasu- 
rers, showed a place where the vests and girdles of 
the priests were concealed, with a great quantity* of 
purple and scarlet: thread, and an immense store of 
cinnamon, cassia, and other spices. 

Eighteen days elapsed before the works were 
contpleted ; on the seventh of September, the en- 
gines were advanced to batter down the last bulwark 
of the besieged. Some did not await the conflict 
but crept down into the lower city, others shrunk 
into the subterranean passages, others more man- 
fully endeavoured to beat down the engineers. The 
Romans advanced in the pride of victory, the Jews 
were weary, famine-stricken, disheartened. A 
breach was speedily made, some of the towers fell, 
the leaders did not display their customary valour 
and conduct; they fled pn- all sides. Some who 
were accustomed to vaunt the most loudly, now 
stood pale, trembling, inactive; others endeavoured 
to breakthrough the Roman works and make their 
escape. Yague rumours were spread abroad that 
the whole western wall had fallen, that the Romans 
.were in the city ; the men looked around for their 
wonted leaders ; they neither satv their active figures 
hurrying about in the thickest of the fray, nor heard 
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their voices exciting them to desperate resistance* 
Many threw themselves oh the gromid and bitterly 
lamented their fate. Even John and Simon, instead 
of remaining in their three mipregnable towers, 
where nothing but famine could have reduced them, 
descended into the streets, and fled into the valley 
of SUoam. They then made an attempt to force 
their way through the wall; but their dalring and 
strength seemed alike broken, they were repulsed 
by the guard, dispersed, and at length crept down 
into the subterranean vaults. The Romans ascended 
the wall with shouts of triumph at a victory so 
much beyond all hope, easy and bloodless ; they 
spread through the streets slajring and burning as 
they went. In many houses where they expected 
rich plunder, they fouiid nothing but heaps of putrid 
bodies, wholb families who Lad died of hunger; 
they retreated from the loathsome sight and insuf^ 
ferable stench. But they were not moved to mercy 
towards the living ; in some places the flames were 
actually retarded or quenched with streams of 
blood t night alone put an end to the carnage. When 
Titus entered Ihe city, he gazed with astonishment 
at the massy towers, and recognised the hand of 
God in a victory which had thus made him master 
of such fortresses without a struggle. The multi- 
tudes of prisoners who pined in the dungeons, where 
they had been thrown by the insurgents, were re- 
leased. The city was ordered to be razed excepting 
the three towers, which were left as standing monu- 
ments of the victory. ^ 

The soldiers themselves were weary of the work 
of slaughter, and orders were issued to kill only those 
who resisted. Yet the old and infirm, as unsale- 
able, were generally put to death. The rest were 
driven into a space of the Temple, called the Court 
of the Women. There a selection was made ; the 
noted insurgents were put to death, excepting some 
of the tallest and most handsome, who were reserved 
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eeventeen yean old were sent to Egypt to work in 
the mineS) o^ distributed among the provincea to be 
exhibited as gladiators in the puldic theatres, and in 
combats against wild beasts. Twelve thousand died 
of hanger— part from want or neglect of supplies, 
jnurt obstinatdy refusing food. During the whole 
si^e, the jwmber killed was 1,100,000, that of ^- 
aonera 97,000w In fact, the population, not of Jeru- 
qalem alone, but that of the adjaK^ent districts^maqy 
who had taken refuge in- the city, more who had 
assembled for the feast of unleavened bread— had 
been sbiut up by the sudden formation of the siege* 

Yet the chief objects of Uieir vengeance, the 
dauntless Simon son of Gioras, and John the Gis-r 
chalite, still seemed to baffle all pursuit. The 
RamanL soldiers penetrated into the subterranea^ 
caverns; wherever they went they fouiid incalcu- 
lable treai^ires^ and heaps of dead bodies — some 
whohatd perished from hunger, others from their 
wounds, many by their own hands. The close air 
of the vaults reeked with the pestilential effluvia: 
most recoiled from these pits of death; the more 
ca^pacious went on» l»reathui^ death for the sake of 
plunder. At length, reduc^ by famine, John and 
bis hrethren came forth upon terms of surrender; 
his life W2^ spared^a singular instance of lenity, if 
indeed his conduct had been so atrocious as it is 
described hy his rival Jose]^us. He was condemned 
to perpetual imprisonment, and finally sent to Italy. 

Many days after, towards the end of October, 
when Titfis had left the city, as some of the Ron^an 
soldiers were reposing amid the ruins of the Temple, 
they were surprised % t]^ sudden apparition of a 
man in whke raiment, and wilh. a robe of purple, 
who seemed to rise from the earth in silent antl im- 
posing dignity. At first they stood awopstruck and 
motiMkles^: at length they ventured to'approaeh 
him ; idiey encircled hhn, tmd demaaded hiM name. 

Vol. III.— P 
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He answered, *' Simon the son of Gionur;. c^ 
hither your general/' Terentius Rufus was speedily 
summoned, and to him the brave, though cruel, de- 
fender of Jerusalem surrendered himself. On the 
loss of the city, Simon had leaped down into one of 
the vaults, with a party of miners, hewers of st<me, 
and iron workers. For some distance they had folr 
lowed the natural windings of the cayerh, and then 
altempted to dig their way out beyond the walls ; • 
but their provisions, however carendly husbanded, 
soon failed, and Simon determined on the bold mea- 
sure of attismptrng to ovefrawe the Romans by his 
sudden and spectral appearance. News of his ci^ 
ture was sent to Titus; he was ordered to be set 
apart for the imperial triumph. 

Thus fell, and for ever, the metropolis of the Jew- 
ish state. Other cities have risen on the ruins of 
Jerusalem, and succeeded, as it were, to the inalien- 
aMe inheritance of perpetual siege, oi^nression, and 
ruin. Jerusalem might almost seem to be a place 
under a peculiar curse ; it has probably witnessed a 
far greater portion of human miseiy than any other 
spot upon the earth. 

Terentius Rufus, or Tumus Rufus, (us. his name 
appears in the Rabbinical traditions, ever coupled . 
With the most rancorous expressions of hatred, a9d 
confounded with the no less obnoxious T. Annius 
Hufus, the governor of Judea in the. time of Ha« 
drian,) executed the wprk of desolation, of which 
he was left in .charge, with unrelenting seventy* 
Of all the stately city— the populous streets, ihe 
palaces of the Jewi^ kings, the fortresses of her 
warriors, the Temple of her God— not a ruin ie*> 
mained, except the tall towers of Phasaelis, Marl* 
amne and Hippicus, and part of the western wall, 
which was left as a defence for the Roman eamp. 
Titus, having distributed praises and rewards to bis. 
army, and offered sacrifice to his gods, had departed. 
"Wherever he weni tniserable gangs of eaptires 
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were dragged along, to glut the eyes and ears of 
the eouqueroTB by their sufferings in those horrible 
spectacles, yflkim are the etem^ dis^ce of the 
Roman character. ' At CssareaPhilippi, 2,500 were 
slain in cold bloody either m combats with wild 
beasts, or fighting to bands Of gladiators. This was 
in honour of the birthday of his brother Domitian 
— an appropriate celebration for such an event. 
Vespasian's birthday was also commemorated at 
Berytus with the same horrible festivities. One act 
of mercy alone, towards the Jewish race, marked 
the journey of Titus. The inhabitants of Antioch, 
incited by a Jewish apostate Antiochus, the son of the 
first man among the Jews in the city, had cruelly per- 
secuted his brethren. This apostate had accused his- 
kindred of a design of setting fire to the whole city. 
For this, many were burned alive, and the whole com- 
munity threatened with destruction. An accidental 
^re happened afterwaid to take place^ which was 
Sffatn laid tP the charge of the Jews. In short, the 
^dM^le Grecian population was so exasperated against 
the Jews, that they petitioned Titus for their expul- 
sion from the city, or at least to cancel their privi- 
leges^ Titus atfirstffave no answer, but afterward 
on his return from the Euphrates, he refused their 
demands in these affecting words : '*The country 
of the Jews is destroyed*— thither they cannot return : 
it would be hard to allow them no home to which 
they can r^reat — Cleave them in peac^.'' As he 
passed from Antioch to Alexandna, he surveyed 
the ruins of Jerusalem, and is said to have been 
tQuched with pity at the total desolation of that 
splendid city. For this work of havoc, for the 
destruction of near a million and a half of human 
lives, and the reduction of above 100,000 to the most 
cruel servitude, Titus was considered as entitled to 
a splendid triumph. If the numbers in Josephus 
may be depended on, the fearful catalogue of those 
vrho lost their lives Or their liberty in wis extermi* 
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Dating vr«r, and its previous massacres, stands iw 
follows: — 



BSrOMB THI WiA VIlDlft ▼BBfABlAlt. 

AtJenMilflm,kiltoabyFlonM ... . . . - JSR 

AtCisnrea SOW 

AtBeytbopollB. '% 

AtA8eia<m 8,500 

AtPtolemato 2,000 

At Alexandria 80,000 

AtDamwRUB ^ IQ^WO 

AtJoHML. .. . r 8.1s; 

Upoiktbe mountain Aramon %^ 

The battle near Aacalon 10,900 

•DUKXIW THB WiA JM QMUJLMM AXD JITDBA. 

AtJrapha. ...••••••••••' Jfgff 

OnCteriaim MW 

AUot^pata . ; . . . Wg 

AtTiSSii.' ,' .' .' .* * I' .' .' .* • • • • &2S 

AtOamala 9,000 

At Giscbala • 



AtGerapa - . JfiJ 

Near tbe Jordan '. 15^000 

AtJerofltfoB . . a,lflOjOoS 

. . um nU WAMA OP jikvullvii. 

AtMAlMBrtiB : > IM 

AtJaMPB. . 3,000 

AtMaaada «0 

InCyrene ^^ -^ 

TOTAL tXLUBD l^lSS^flS 



LaOlKliala i 9i!»0 

Neartb^JoidaB 8,500 

Aliemntaiii . » 7,000 

TOTAL FKIBOirfilB Nl,1ii 
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The k)88 in many skinni8he8>and battles,— that of 
Itabyrium.for instance,— is omitted, as we have not 
the numbers; besides the immense waste of life 
from massacre, famine, and disease, inseparable 
from such a war, in almost every district. The 
number of prisoners is only given from two places 
besides Jerusalem. 

Nothing could equal the splendour of the triumph 
which Vespasian shared with his son Titus for their 
common victories. Besides the usual display of 
treasures, gold, ailver, jewels, purple vases, the rarest 
wild beasts from all, quarters of the globe, there 
were extraordinary pageants, three or four stories 
high, representing, to the admiration and delight of 
those civilized savages, all the horrors and miseries 
of war, beautifol countries laid waste ; annies slain, 
routed, led captive; cities breached by militaj^^ 
engines, stonned, laid waste with fire and sword ; 
women l^^ailmg; houses overthrown ; temples burn- 
ing; and rivers of fire flowing through regions no 
longer cultivated or peopled^ but blazing rar away 
into the loiig and dreary distance. Among the 
spoUs, the golden table, the seven*branched candle- 
slick, and the lxK>k of the law, from the Temple of 
Jerusalem, were conspicuous. 

The triumph passed on to the Capitol, and there 
paused to hear that the glory of Rome was com- 
pleted by the insultin? and cruel execution of the 
bravest general of the ^nemy. This distinction 
fell to the lot of Simon the son of Gioras. He 
was dragged along to a place near the Forum, with 
a halter round his neck, scourged as he went, and 
there put to death. 

The antiquary still endeavours to trace, among 

the defaeed and mouldering reliefs of the. arch 

raised to Tftus,"the Delight of humankind,'* and 

which still stands in the Forum of Rome,ihe repre- 

F 2 • 
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sentatimi pf the spoils taken from the Temple 
of Jerusalem— the golden table and candlestick, the 
censors, the silver tnudpets, and even the procession 
of captive Jews* 
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BOOK xvn. 

TKRMniATION OF THl WJJU 

Ffatt of fferodionr^M(Uihmru»^Mnsadtb—FaU of Jva^kit^^ 
AgrippQr-Bereniee. 

tn^might have been expected that all hopes of 
resistaace, even amonff the most stubborn of the 
Jews, would have been buried under the ruins of the 
capital; that after the fall of Jerusalem, with such 
drieadful misery and carnage, every town would at 
once have opened its ^ates, and laid itself at the 
mercy of the irresistible conqueror. Yet, when 
Lucilius Bassus came to take the command of the 
Roman army, he found three strong fortresses istill 
in arnis-^Herodion, Masada, and Machiferus. He- 
rddion immediately capitulated, but Machterus, 
beyond the Jordan, relying on its impregnable posi- 
tion, defied all the power of the enemy. Machaerus 
stoo^ on the summit of a lofty crag, surrounded on 
all sides by raVines 6i enormous depth, which could 
not easily be crossed, and^ could not possibly be 
filled up. One of these ravines, oh the western 
side, ran dovrn, a distance of nearly eight miles, to 
the Dead Sea. Those to the north and the south 
were less deep, but not less impassable : on the east 
the hollow was 175 feet to the bottom, beyond 
which a,rose a mountain which faced Machaerus. 
The town had been built and strongly fortified by 
Alexander Janneus, as a check upon thie Arabian 
freebooters. It was a place of grefeit beauty, as 
ykeM as strength, adorned with noble palaces, and 
amply supplied with reservoirs of water. Bassus 
determined to form thif siege on the eastern side; 
the gaiTiBon took possession of the eitadel, and 
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foreed the strangers, who had taken refuge there 
from all quarters, to defend the lower town. Many 
fierce conflicts took place under the walls; the 
garrison softietimes surprising the enemy by the 
rapidity of their sallies : sometimes, when the 
Romans were prepared for them, being repulsed 
with great loss. There happened to be a younff 
man, named Eleazar, of remarkable activi^ and 
valour, who greatly distinguished himself in Ibese 
attacks, being always the first to charge and the 
last to retreat, often by his single arm arresting the 
progress of the enemy, and allowing his routed 
compatriots time to make good their retreat. One 
day, after the battle Was over, proudly confident in 
his prowess and in the terror of his arms, he 
remained alone withoilt the gates, carelessly con- 
versing with those oh the wall. Rufus, an Egyptian, 
serving in the Roman army, a man of singular 
bodily strength, watched the opportunity, rushed on 
Inm, and bore li^ ojQT, armour and .all, to the Roman 
camp. Bassus ordered the captive to be stnpped, 
and scourged in the sight of the besieged. At the 
sufferings of their brave champion the whole city 
set up a wild wailing. Bassus, when he saw the 
effect of his barbarous measure, ordered a cross to 
be erected, as if for the execution of the gallant 
youth. The lamentations in the city became more 
loud and general. Eleazar's family was powerftd 
and numerous. Through their influence it was 
agreed to surrender the citadel, on condition that 
Eleazar's life should be spared. The strangers in 
the lower town attempted to cut their way through 
the posts of the besiegers ; a few of the bravest 
succeeded; of those who remained, 1700 perished. 
The treaty with the garrison was honourably ob- 
served. 

Bassus proceeded to surround the forest of Jardes, 
where a vast number of fugitives had taken refuge : 
they attempted to break through, but were repul^ 
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itikd 3000 put to the swcMrd. Durinff the coimle of 
these successes Bassus died, and Flavius Silva 
assumed the command in Palestine. Silva imme- 
diately marched £^inst Mas^da, the only {dace 
which stiU held out. Masada was situated on the 
south'^westem side of the Dead Sea. like the other 
hill fortresses of Palestineyit stood on a high rock, 
g^rt with precipitous chasms, the sides of which a 
goat could scarcely clamher. It was acceissible 
only hy two narrow and very difficult paths, from 
the east and from the west. On the east, a pa&, 
or rather a. rocky stair, led up from the shore of the 
Dead Sea, called the Serpent, from its winding and 
circuitous coturse. It ran along the verge erf frightful 
precipices, which made the head giddy to look down; 
it was necessary to climb step % step; if the #oot 
slipped, instant death was inevitable. After wmd 
ing in this manner nearly four miles, ^is path opened 
OB a level space, on which Masada stood, m the 
midst of a small and highly cultivated plain of ex- 
traordinary beauty and fertility* The city was girt 
with a wall, nearly a mile in circuit. The wall was 
twenty-two feet high, fourteen broad, and had thirty- 
seven lofty towers. .Besides this wall, Masada had 
a strong and piagnificent palace, with sixty towers, 
built by Herod, on, the western cHfT, and connected, 
by an underground way, with the citadel. The 
western ascent was commanded, in its narrowest 
part, by an impregnable tower. 

The city was amply supplied with excellent water, 
and with provisions of all kinds, wine, oil, vegeta- 
bles, and dates. According to the strange account 
of Josephus, the air of Masada was of such a tem- 
perature, that, although some of these fruits had 
been laid up for a hundred years, since the time of 
Herod, they were still sound and fresh. There 
were likewise armories, sufficient to supply 10,000 
men, with great stores of unwrought iron, brass, 
mid lead. In fact, Masdda had been the fortress 
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which Herod the Great had always looked to as »a 
place of security, either in case of foreign invasioq, 
or the revolt of hia own subjects. The town was 
now as strongly manned as fortified. Eleazar, the 
commander, was a descendant of Judas the Gali- 
lean, ^d inherited the principles of his ancestor in 
their sternest and most stubborn fanaticism. To 
yield to a foreign dominion was to him and nis 
zealous associates the height of impiety ; death was 
far preferable to a treacherous dereliction of the 
sovereignty of God. They acted, to the end, up to 
their lofty tenets. 

Silva, having blockaded the town, so that none 
could make their escape, seized a point of rock, 
called the White Promontory, to the westwards 
There he erected his works, a mound, 350. f^et 
high, and above that a second bank of enormous 
stones ; and at length he brought a battering ram 
to /bear upon the walls. After long resistance, a 
breach was made; but the besieged had run up 
another wall within, of great timbers laid parallel 
with each other, in two separate rows, the inter- 
vening space being filled with earth; this sort of. 
double artificial wall was held together bv trans- 
verse beams, and the more violently it was battered 
it became more solid and compact by the yielding 
of the earth. Sjlva ordered his men to throw 
lighted brands upon it : the timbers speedily kin- 
dfed, and the whole became a vast waU of fire. 
The north wind blew the flames into the faces of 
the besiegers, and the Romans treipbled for their 
own works aiid engines. On a sudden, the wind 
shifted to the south, the flames burned inwards, 
and the whole fell down, a heap of smouldering 
ashes. The Romans withdrew to their eamp, to 
prepare for the. attack on the next morning, and 
stationed strong and vigilant outposts to prevent 
the flight of the garrison. But Eleazar was not a 
man either hiinself to atten^pt- flight or to penult 
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bthers to follow so dastardly a course. H^ asfiem-^ 
blfed his followers in the palace, and reminded them 
that the tiine was now come when they must vindi-> 
cate to the utmost th^ir lofty principles. God had 
cividenlly abandoned his people ; the fall of Je- 
rusalem, the ruin of the Temple, too sadly proved 
thi$. The sudden change of the wind, on tne day 
before, distinctly announced that Aey too were 
deserted by his protecting providence. Still it was 
better to fall into the hands of God, than of the 
Roman ; and he proposed that they should set the 
city on fire, and perish together with their wives 
unviolated, their children yet free from captivity, 
on that noble funeral pile. 

His men gazed on each other in wonder^ Some 
were kindled at once with his enthusiasm ; Others 
thoilght of their wives and children, and tears were 
seen stealmg slowly down their hardy cheeks, 
Eleazar saw that they were wavering, and broke 
out' in. a higher and more splendid strain. He 
spake of the iitomortality, the 'divinity of the soul ; 
its joyful escape from its imprisonment in its mortal 
tenement. He aj^aled to the example of the; 
Indians, who bear life as a burthen^ and cheerfully 
throw it off. Perhaps with still greater effect he 
dwelt on the treatment of the conquered by. the 
Romans, tjie abuse of women, the slavery of chil- 
dren, the murderous scenes in the ampmtheatres. 
** Let us die," h^ ended, " mlenslaved; let us depart 
from life in freedom with our wives and children. 
This our law demands, this 'our wives and children 
entreat ; God himself has driven u& to' this stem 
necessity; this the Romans dread above all things, 
lest we should disappoint them of their victory, 
Let us deny them the joy and triumph of seeing us 
subdued, and rather stnke them with awe at our 
death, and with enforced admiration of our indo- 
mitable valour." ' 
He was interrupted by the unanimous voice of 
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the mnltitnde, yying with each other in eagenieM 
to he^in on the instant the work of self-devotioii. 
On their intoxicated spirits no softer feeUnipi had 
now the slightest effect. They embi'aced their 
wives, they kissed their children even ivith tears, 
Mid, at the moment, ,as though they had been the 
passive instruments of another's will, they stabbed 
them to the heart. Not a man declined the mur- 
derous office. But they thought that they should 
wrong the dead if they survived them many minntes. 
They baLSttly drew together their most valuable 
effects, and neaping them up, set fire to these sumi^ 
tuous funerad piles. Then, ten men having been 
cbosen by lot as the general executioners, tl^ rest, 
one after another, still clasping the lifeless bodies 
of their wives and children^ held up their necks U> 
the blow. The ten then cast lots, nine fell by each 
other's, hands, the last man, after he had carefully 
searched whether there was any more work for him 
to do, seized a lighted brand, set fire to the palace, 
and then \^ith resolute and unflinching hand, drove 
the sword to his own heart., . 

One old woman, another female who was a- rela- 
tive of Eleazar and distinguished for her learning, 
and five children, who had crept into an uoder- 
pound cavern, w^e all that escaped ; 966 perished. 
The next morning the Romans advanced to the 
wall in close army and with the greatest caution. 
They fixed the scaling ladders, mounted the wall, 
and rushed in. Not a human being appeared, all 
was solitude and silence, and the vestiges, of fire all 
around, filled them wiUi astonishment. They gave 
a shout ae they were wont when they drove the 
battering ram* as if to startle the people from tbeir 
hiding places. The two women and the five chil- 
<ken came ereeping forth. The Romans would not 
beheve their story, till having partially extinguished 
the fire, they made their way into the palace, and, 
not willtout admiration^ beheld this unaxanipled 
soectacle of self-devotion. 
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Thus tennmated the final subjugation of Judea* 
An edict of the emperor to set up all the lands to 
sale, had been received by Bassus. Vespasian did 
not pursue the usual policy of the Romans, in 
sharing the conquered territory among military 
colonists. He reserved to the imperial treasury the 
whole profits of the sale. Only 800 veterans were 
settled in Elmmaus, about 7^ mues from Jerusalem. 
At the same time, another edict was issued for the 
transfer of the'annual capitation tax of two drachms, 
paid by the Jews in every quarter of ihe world, for 
the support of the Temple worship,. to the fund for 
the rebuilding the Temple of Jupiter Capitoliaus, 
which, as Gibbon observes, " by a remarkable co- 
incidence, had been consumed by the flames of war 
about the same time with the Temple of Jerusalem.'* 
Thus the Holy Land was condenmed to be portioned 
Out to strangers, and the contributions for the 
worship of the God of Abraham, levied for the 
maintenance of an heathen edifice. 

Yet, thouffh entirely extinguished in Judea, the 
embers of me war still burned in more distant 
countries. 8ome of the Assassins (the Sicarii) fled 
to Egypt, and began to display then: usual turbu- 
lence, putting to death many of the more influential 
Jewish resi&nts, who opposed their seditious de» 
mgrns, and exciting^the rest to revolt. The Jews 
lissemhled in council, and determined to put down 
these dangerous enemies to their peace, by seizing 
and delivering them up to the Romans. Six hun- 
^d were iinmediately apprehended, a few, who 
fled to the Thebai's, were pursued and captured. 
But the spirits of these men were still uhsubdued: 
the most protracted and excrutiating torments could 
not induce one of them, not even the tenderest boy, 
to renounce his creed, or to own Caesar as his Lord. 
On the news of this commotion, Vespasian sent 
Orders that the Temple of Ohias in Heliopolis should 
\ie closed. Lupus, the Prefect, obeyea the order, 

Vol. ni^G 
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took awayjpart of the treasures, and shut. up the 
Temple. The edict was executed with still greater 
rigour by Paulinus, the successor of Lupus, who 
entirely stripped the treasury, and made the way to 
the Temple impassable. 
The last of these fanatics, having first endan* 
!red the peace of C3n:ene, bad almost involved iii 
sown fate the few distmguished Jews>yho had 
escaped the ruin of their co^ntry. A certain tur- 
bulent weaver of Cyrene, named Jonathan, pre- 
tended to supernatural signs and visions, and led b, 
multitude of the lower orders into the Desert. The 
chief Jews denomiced him to Catullus, the g9vernor 
of the Pentapolis. Troops of horse were sent out, 
the deluded multitude brought back, and the impos- 
tor, after having long bafiled their search, was appre* 
bended. Before the tribunal of the governor, this 
man accused many of the chief Jews as accom- 
plices in his plot. Catullus listened with greedy ear 
to his chsurges, and even suggested the names of 
those whom he was anxious to convict. On the 
evidence of Jonathan and a few of his comrades, a 
man named Alexander and Berenice his wife, vfho 
ha4 been on bad terms with Catullus, were seized 
and put to death. Three thousand more shared their 
fate ; their property was confiscated to the imperial 
treasury. Jonathan went still farther ; he denounced 
as the secret instigators of his revolt, some of the 
Jews of the highest rank who resided in Rome; 
among the rest, Josephus the historian. 

Catullus came to Rome with his witnesses ; Ves- 
pasian ordered a strict investigation, the event of 
which was the exculpation of the accused, and the 
condemnation of Jonathan, who was first scourged 
and then burned alive. Oatullus escaped animadver- 
sion ; but Josephus, who spares no opportunity of 
recounting the judgments of Providence on his own 
personal enemies, gives a fWghtful picture of his 
end. He was seized with a dreadful malady of 
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body and mind. Racked with remorse of con- 
science, he would rave and scream out that he was 
environed by. the chosts of those whom he had mur- 
dered ; he would then leap out of bed,, and writhe and 
roll on the ground as though on th^ rack; or burning 
alive in the flames. At length, his entrails fell ou^ 
and death put an end to his agonies. 

There were several persons who escaped from the 
general wreck of their country, whose fate may 
excite some interest. Jose|>hus the historian, after 
his. surrender, married a captive in Cassarea; but in 
obedience, it may be supiyosed, to the law which 
{prohibited such marriages to a man of priedtly line, 
iie discarded her, and married again ul Alexandria. 
We have seen that he was present during the whole 
siege, endeavouring to persuade his countrymen to 
capit^ate. Whether he seriously considered re- 
sistance impossible, or, as he pretend^, recognising 
the hand of God, and the accomplishment of the 
prophecies in the ruin of his country, esteemed it 
impious as well as vain ; whether he ,was actuated 
i>y the baser motive of self-interest, or the more 
generous desire of being of service to his miserable 
coimtrymen, he was by no means held in the same 
estimation by the Roman army as by Titus; They 
thought a traitor to his country might be a traitor to 
them; and they were apt.vto lay aU their losses to 
his charge, as if he kept up secret intelligence with 
the besieged. On the capture of the city, Titus 
o/fered him any boon he would request. • He chose' 
the sacred books, and the lives of his brother and 
fifty friends. He was afterward permitted to select 
190 of his friends aild relatives, from the multitudes 
wlio were shut up in the Temple to be sold for slaves. 
. A little after, near Tekoa, he saw a number of per- 
sons, Vrithing in the agonies of crucifixion ; among 
the rest, three of his intimate associates. He rode 
off with all speed to entreat their pardOi^; it was 
fronted, but two of them expired as they were being 
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taken down from the crosn ; the third survived. The 
estate of Josephus lying within the Roman encam^v 
ment, Titus assigned him other lands in lieu of it. 
Vespasian also conferred oi) him a considerable pitK 
perty in land. Josephus lived afterward in Rome» 
m hiffh favour with Vespasian, Titus, and QomitiBO* 
The latter punished certain Jews and a eunuch, the 
tutor of his son, who had falsely accused him ; ex- 
empted his estate from tribute, and advanced him to 
high honour. He was a great favourite with tbB 
empress Domitia. 

By his Alexandrian wife Josephus had three sons( 
one only, Hyrcanus, lived to maturity. Dissatisfied 
with his wife's conduct, he ' divorced her likewise, 
andr married a Cretan woman, from a Jewish family; 
of the first rank and opulence in the island, and of 
admirable virtue. 

At Rome, Josephus first wrote the History of the 
Jewish War, in the Syro-Chaldsic language, for the 
use of his ow^ countrymen in the East, particularly 
those beyond the, Euphrates. He afterward trans- 
lated the work into Greek, for the benefit of the 
Western Jews and of the Romans. Both king 
Agrippa and. Titus bore testimony to its accuracy. 
The latter ordered it to be placed in the public 
library, and signed it with his ownhandras an au- 
thentic memorial of the times. Many years after- 
ward, about A. C. 93, he published his great work 
on the Antiquities of the Jews ; of which the main 
object was to raise his nation in the estimation of 
the Roman world, and to confute certain calumni- 
ous accounts of their eat^ly history, which increased 
the hatred and contempt irt which they were held. 
With the same view he wrote an answer to Apion, 
a celebrated grammarian of Alexandria, who had 
given currency to many of the ancient fictions of 
Egyptian tradition cpncerningthe Jews. He like- 
wise published his own life, in answer to the state- 
ments of his old antagonist, Justus of Tiberias, who 
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had sent forth a history of the war, written in Greek, 
with conside]:nble elegance. When he died is un- 
certain ; history loseS' sight of hiiQ in his 56th or 57th 
year. 

The last of the royal house of Herod who ruled 
in Palestine, king Agrippa, among the luxuries of 
the Roman capitol, where he generally resided, for- 
got the calamities pf his country, and the ruin of 
lus people. He died, as he had lived, the humble 
and contented vassal of Rome. He had received 
the honours of the praetorship* and an accession of 
territory from Vespasian. In him the line of the 
Idumean sovereigns was extinct. 

His sister, Berenice, had nearly obtained a loftier 
destiny. She was received, with the highest honours 
at the imperial court, where her beauty and attrac- 
tions, notwithstanding that she had been twice mar- 
ried, and had no great character for virtue,* so m- 
flamed the hehr of the empire j and the conqueror of 
Judea, Titus,' that Rome trembled lest a Jewish 
mistress should sit on the imperial throne. The 
public dissatisfaction was so loud and unambiguous, 
that Titus was constrained to dismiss her. She 
returned afterward to Roihe,.but never regained her 
former favour. The time of her death, as well as 
that of her brother, is imcertain. 

*Th« KodMui satirist, Juyenal, lias given cunency to a report of • 
BcandalouB connexion with her brother. 

G2 . 
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BOOK XVIII. 

BARCOCHABt 

0uart»ttr of ike enstang History— Re-eatahU^hmmt of Jtimiah Gw. • 
^ imudtUs^Ongin and Growth of Rabbinism—Hiatorytothe Time o) 

TVo/ait— /nfttrreeCum in Egypt^ Cyrene^ Cffpruo, Maopotamiu, Pt 

tesUlne^Rabbi Jikiba—Sarcot^ab—FaU of Bfther, 

The political existence of the Jewish natjou wa0 
annihilated^ it was never again recognised as one of 
the states or kingdoms of the world. -Judea was. 
sentenced to be portioned out to strangers — ^the 
capital was destroyed— the Temple demolished — ^the 
royal hduse almost extinct— the high priesthood . 
buried under the ruins of the Temple. Our history 
has lost, as it were, its centre of unity ; we have to 
trace a despised and ohscure' race in almost every 
region of the world; and' connect, as we can,, the 
loose and scattered details of their story.' We are. 
called back, indeed, for a short time to Palestme, to 
relate new scenes of revolt, ruin, and persecution s 
we behold the formation of two separate spiritual 
states, uilder the' authority of which the whole na- 
tion seems to range itself in Avilling obiedience ; but 
in later periods we must wander over the whole fiace 
of the habitable globe to gather the scanty traditions 
which mark the existence of the Jewish people 
aniong the different states of Asia, Africa, and Eu- 
rope— where, refusing still to mingle their blood With 
any other race of mankind, they dwell in their dis- 
tinct families and communities, and still maintain, 
though sohietimes long and utterly unconnected 
with each other, the principle of national unity, 
Jews in the indelible features of the countenance, 
in mentail character, in customs, usages, and laws. 
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inlaagnage and Ihemtare, above all in religion; in 
th^ recollections of the iMiat, and in the hopes of 
the fotnre; with ready pliancy they accommodate 
themselves^ to every ^oil, eveiy dimate, every gra- 
dation of mamders and civilization, eveiy form of 
government ; with inflexible pertinacity they prac« 
tise t^eir ancient usages, circumcision, abstinence 
from nnclean meats, eatin? no animti food which 
has not been killed 1^ a Jew ;' rarely intermarry, 
except among each other; observe the fasts and 
festivals of their church; and assemble, wherever' 
they are numerous enough, or dare to do so, in theip 
synagogues for public worship. Denizens every- 
where, rarelv citizens; even in the countries in 
which they have been the longest and most firmly 
established, they appear, to a oertain decree, stran- 
gers or sojourners ; they dwell apart, tnou|^ min- 
gling with their neighbours in many of the iaffairs 
of life. For common purposes they adopt the lan- 
guage of the coimtry they inhabit ; but the Hebrew 
remains the national tongue, in which their holy 
books are read, and their religious services con- 
ducted : it is their literary and sacred language, as 
Latin was that of tiie Christian church in the dark 
ages. 

The history of the modem Jews^ may be con^)re- 
hended under three heads: 1st, Their literature, 
which, in fact, is nearly, the same with that of their 
law and their religion, the great mass of their writ- 
ings being entirely devoted to thode subjects^ 2. 
Their persecutions ; 3. Their industry. With re- 
gard to the first point, it would not' be consistent 
with the popular character of our work to enter into 
it, further than as it has miluenced the character and 
circumstances of the nation. The second will be 
too often forced upon our notice: at one period the 
history of the Jews is written, aa it were, in their 
blood : ihey show no signs of life but in their cries 
of agony; they only appear in the annals of the 
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world to be oppressed, robbed, persecuted, and m&B*. 
sacred. Yet still patient and indefatigable, they 
pursue, under every disadi^antage, the steady course 
of industry. Wherever they have been allowed to 
dwell unmolested, or still more in honour and rei^>oct, 
they have ^dded largely to the stock of national 
wealth, cultivation, and comfort.' Where, as has 
been more usually the case, they have, been barely 
tolerated, where they have been considered, in public 
estimation, ^he basest of ^he base, the very outcasts 
and refuse of mankind; they have gone on accu- 
mulating those treasures' which they dared not be- 
tray or enjoy; in the most barbarous periods thev 
kept up the only traffic and communication which 
subsisted between distant countries; like hardy and 
adventurous miners, they were always at work 
under the surface of society, slowly winning their 
way to opulence.? Perpetually plundered, yet always 
wealtliy ; massacred by thousands, yet springing up 
again m>m their undying stock, the Jews appear at 
all times and in all regions: their perpetuity, their 
national immortality, is at once the. most curious 
problem to the political inquirer; to the religious 
liian a subject of profound and. awful admiration. 

It was not long after the dissolution of the Jewish 
state that it revived again in appearance, under the 
form of two separate communities, mostly indepen- 
dent upon each other; one under a sovereignty 
purely spiritual; the other partly temporal apd 
partly spiritual— but each comprehending all the 
Jewish families in the two. great divisions t)f the 
world.' At the head of the Jews, on this side of the 
Euphrates, appeared the Patriarch of the West ; the 
chief of theMesopotamian community assumed the 
striking, but more temporal, title of Reseh-Glutha, 
or Prince of the Captivity. The origin of both 
these dignities, especially of the western patri- 
archate, is involved in much obscurity. It might 
have been ejcpected* that Drom the^ character of the 
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gfcatt war with Rcxfne, the people, as well as the State 
of the Jews, would have fallen into utter dissolution, 
or, at least, verged rapidly towards total extermina- 
tion. Besides the loss of nearly a million and a 
half of lives during the war, the markets of the 
Roman empire were glutted with Jewish slaves; 
tbcamphitheatres were crowded with these misera- 
ble people^ who were forced to slay each oihev^ not 
sin^y, but jn troops ; or fell, in rapid succession,' 
^ad to esca]^ the tyranny of their masters by the 
more expeditious cruelty of the wild beast ; and in 
the unwholesome mines hundreds were doomed to 
loil^for that wealth which was not to be their own. 
Yet still tiiis inexhaustible race revived before lohg 
to aSer new /candidates for its inalienable inherit- 
aaeeof detestation and misery. Of the state of 
Palestine, indeed, immediately after the war, we 
have, little accurate information. It is micertain 
how far the enormous loss of life, and the numbers 
(»rried into captivity, -drained the country of the 
J«wish population ;. or how far the rescript of Ves- 
pasian^ which offered the whole landed property of 
the province for sale, introduced a foreign race into 
the possession of the soil.- The immense numbers 
engaged in the rebellion during the reign of Hadrian, 
imply, either that the country was not near ex- 
hausted, or that the reproduction in this still fertile 
region was extremely rapid. In fact, it must be re- 
membered, that whatever havoc was made by the 
sword of the conqueror, by distress, by famine; 
whatiBver the consumption of. human life m the am-' 
l^itheatre and the slave market, yet the ravage of 
the war wasj after all, by no hieans universal Jn the 
province. Galilee, Judea,and great part of Idumea 
were wasted, and, probably; much depopulated ; but, 
excepting a few towns which made resistance, the 
populous regions and wealthy cities beyond the 
Jordan, escaped the devastation. The dominions^ 
of king Agrippa were, for the most part, respected* 
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Samaria submitted without resistance, as did most 
of the cities on the s^ea-coast. Many of the rich and 
influential persons fell off from their more obstinate 
countr3rmen at the beginning, or during the course 
of the war, were favocu^ly received, and dismissed 
in safety by Titus. 

According to the Jewish tradition, the Sanhedrin 
escaped the general wreck. Before the formation 
of the siege, it had followed Gamaliel its Nasi, or 
Prince, to Jabne (Jammia.*) Simeon, the son and 
successor of Gamaliel, had gone up to the Passover; 
he was put to death. Rabban Jochanan ben Zaccai, 
after having laboured in vain to persuade the peojde 
to peaceyinade his escape to the camp of Titus, and! 
afterward became Nasi at Jamnia. It was Rabbaii' 
Jochanan, who, on the awXuljUight when the great: 
eastern gate of the Temple flew.open of its own 
accord, Quoted the ominous words of the prophet 
Zachariah-^" Qpcn thy doorh OLebantrnj that the fire 
may devour thy cedarsJ" He escaped the fury of the 
zealots by being laid out on a bier, as dead, and. 
carried forth by his scholars, Rt Joshua and R4 Blie* 
zer. (^amaliei, the son of Simeon, likewise escaped 
the fate of his father. With the permission of Titus, 
he followed Jochanan to Jamnia, and afterward 
succeeded him in the presidency.! 

* W^ bave Bometimes thought that the permiMioa granted, accord- 
ing U> the Rabbins, by Titus to the Sanhedrin^ to depart to Jamnia, 
Jabne, or Jafae, Is another version of the account in Josephus of the 
eminent persons wlto were courteously received by Titus« sent to 
Oophnit and afterward recalled, for a shprt time, to try their influeuce 
with Josephus In pefsuadins the besieged to surrender. 

t The Sanhedrin, ttie Rabbins say, had ten Sittings. From Gasithr 
(the chamber in the Temple) to Khanoth (Uie Tabernae, or Shops, in 
the outer court)~Arom Khanoth to Jerusalem— firom Jdusalem to Jab. 
aeh— (koHi Jabiieh to Osha—froin Oaha to Shepharaam— from Bhepha- 
raam to Bethsfaaaraini>-fltmi fiethshaaraim to Beppboria— firom Sep- 
phoris to Tiberias. Its Nasi . or Presidents, 00 the same authority, 
were as follows: . 



Simon the Just. 

Amlgonua pf Socho (the nuutter of Sadoc) 
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That this school of Gamaliel had any tegitimate 
title to the dignity of the Sanhednn, may be rea- 
sonably doubted r but it seems elear, that the great 
sehool of Jamuia obtained considerate authority ; 
aad whether from the rank and character of its 
head, or from the assemblage of mviy of its mem- 
bers of the ancient Sanhedrm, who; formed a sort of 
cdmnlunity in that j^ce, it ¥^as looked up to with 
great respect and veneration by the Jews who 
remained in Palestine. The Romans would regard 
with contemptuous indifference the establishment of 
this kind of authority. Like Pilate, or Gallio^ in the 
Acts, they would leav|3 to the conquered people to 
settle among themselves ** qtUiOitms rjdating to ikeir 
Imwi'* But these points were of vital interest to the 
Jew.: they far suifpassed in importance all sublunary 
considerations ; on these depelided the favour of 
their Odd, their only refuge in their, degradation and 
misery; and with unexampled, though surely not 
reprehensible pertinacity, the more they were de« 
pi«ssed, the more ardently they were attached to 

Josrah ben Joezer, President. Joeepl) ben Jochanan,- Vice-Pre- 
sident. 

Joshua ben Perachlkh-*-penecuted by Alexander Janneus; fled to 

< Aleiandria. . 

Judah ben Tabbai, P. Shnon ben Shetach, V. P.— according to 
' Lightfoot, many etntnent actions were performed by them ;— 

' tkeff hmiged eighty witekM,iH4n*e day, 

Staemaia)!, P. Abtalion, V. P -descended frdm Sennacherib! 
their mothers were of Jewish blood. Perhaps Ute Sameas and 
Poliio of Josephus. 

HUlei, P. Shamhiai, y. P.— Hillel was a second Moses: at forty 

J rears old he came up to Jerusalem; forty years he studied the 
aw; forty years he was president 

Slgseoh, son of Hillel-4up>osed liy some the Simeon who took our 
Saviour in his arms; but there is considerable chronologiqil dif- 
Aculty. . 

Gamaliel, son of Simeon, (the teacher of St. Paul)--wlth him the 
hdnour of the law failed, purity and Pharisaism died 

Simeon, his eon—slain at Jerusalem 

Joclianan ben Zaccai. 

Gamaliel of Jabneh, son of Simeon. ' 

Simeon, ^n of Gamaliel, first Patriarch of Tiberias. , 

Judah, son, of Simeon. 

Oamilliel| son of Judab. 
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their own institutes. Th^y were their only pride— 
their only treasure— their only patrimony, now that 
their Temple was in ashes, and their laind had been 
coniiseated. The lenemy could not^ Wrest thcnt 
away ; they were the continiial remembrancers of 
the glories of the past, the only consolation and 
pledge of blessing for the fiiture. It is indeed a 
strange transition in Jewish history, from the wild 
contest of the fanatic zealots, to the disputations of 
learned expounders of the law — ^from the bloody 
tribunals of Simon Bar Gioras, John of Gischala, 
and Bleazar th^ Zealot, to the peaceful sdtokrs at 
the feet of Gamaliel— finom the din of arms the con- 
fusion of besieged cities, the miseries of famine, 
massacre, and conflagration, to discussions about 
unclean meats, hew moons, and the observance of 
the Sabbath. But of all things it is most strange, 
that a people apparently occupied in these scfaolaatic 
triflings, should, in sixty years, spring up again in a 
revolt scarcely less formidable toth^ rulmg powers, 
or less calamitous to themselves, than the great 
Jewish war under Titus. 

Gamaliel, the presideht of the school in Jtamnia, 
or, as the Jews assert, the Nasi of the Sanhedrin, 
was deeply learned, but proud and overbearing. He 
studiously depressed his rivals in learning, R. EUe- 
zer son of H3nrcan, and R. Joshua son of Hana- 
' niah. It was a question, whether a first-bom aiu- 
ihal, wounded on the lip, was a lawful offering. 
Joshua decided in the aflirmative. Gamaliel Hot 
merely annulled his sentence^ but inflicted an humi- 
liating penance on Joshua* msJcing him stand up 
while he was lecturing. A scholar asked Joshua, 
whether evening prayer was a* duty or a flree- 
%vill offering. Joshua decided ibr the latter* Ano- 
ther contradiction and another penance ensued; 
till at length the indignant scholars attempted to 
throw off the yoke, and Gamaliel was formally 
deposed. Much difficulty arose about his 3uceeBflor. 
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R. jDi^^liis great livj)], was passed by ; add the 
choicu^'.Kiy betyireen R. Akiba, a man whose fiery 
and impetuous character afterward {dunged himself 
and the. nation in the darkest calamities, and R. 
£liezer, a young man of noble family, said to be 
descended from ]^zra# The choice fell oh Eiiezer. 
He hesitated to accept the dignified office. '' Why T' 
he was $y^ked. ^ Because I have not a gray beard ;" 
apd immediately bis beard begaii to sprout, and grew 
on the instant to the most orthodox length and ve- 
nerable whiteness. Other sehoc^s were gradually 
established. £Uezer son of Hyrcan taught in 
Lydda; Joshua son of Hananiah, in Pekun; Akiba, 
in Baar-brak. Of all these Rabbins, or Masters of 
theLaw, stories ar^ told, sometimes puerile, some- 
times {\A\4i pyod sense and profound moral \^isdom^ 
sometimes most absurdly extravagant ; and charac- 
teristic incidents, which bear the stamp of truth, 
occur in the midst of the most monstrous legends.* 
But ail these show the authority of Rabbinism— for 
so that system pf teaching may be called — over ih^ 
public mind ;— of Rabbinism, which, supplanting the 
original' religion of the JewB, became, after the ruin 
of the Temple and the extinction of the public 
worship, a new bond of national, union, the great 
distinctive feature in the character of modem Juda- 
ism. Indeed, it is absolutely necessary for the dis- 
tinct comprehension of the later Jewish history, to 
enter into some farther consideration of the origin, 
growthj and nature of that sin^lar spiritual supre« 
Hiacy assumed by the Rabbmical oligarchy, wmch, 
itself held together by a strong corporate spirit,vby 

•Some oftheRabbhis refused to eatflesb, or drink Wine, after Uie 
descruetion of the Tenipte. " ^hall we eat meat when meat offerinm 
9re forbidden, or drink wine wben wine offerings are no more made in 
the Temple T" " By that rale," answered the shrewd R. Joshua, " you 
must attain from bread, for, the show-bread is no more let out—from 
iVulta, for the first fruits are no longer offered— fVom water, for there to 
now no water by the altar. Go : exact no duties from the people wbicb 
tbe many cannot ditehange.*' 

Vol. III.— H 
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community of interest, by identity of principle^ 
has contnbuted more than any other external cause, 
to knit togfether in one body the widely dispersed 
members of the Jewish family, and to keep thenx 
the distinct and separate people which they appear 
in all ages of the world. It is dear that, after the 
return of the Babylonian captivity, tjhe Mosuc con- 
stitution could be but partially rcrestablished. The 
whole building was too much shattered, and its 
fragments too widely dispersed, to reunite in their 
ancient and regular form. Palestine was a depend- 
ent province or the great Persian empire; and nei- 
ther the twelve confederate republics of older jtimes, 
nor the monarchies of the later period, could be per- 
mitted to renew their existence. But in no respect 
was the original Mosaic constitution so soon or so 
entirely departed from; as in the distinctions and 
endowments of the great learned aristocracy, the 
tribe of Levi ; in no point was it more impossible 
to reinstate the polity oh its primitive ngiodel. To 
ascend ho higher, the. tribe of Levi seemed to have 
lost all their possessions in the provinces of Isr^l 
on the separation of the kingdoms. On the return 
from the Captivity, the Levites are mentioned a^ dis- 
tinct from the priests ; and are present, as it were, 
giving authority at the pubUc reading of the law. 
But they were by no means numerous — ^perhaps 
scarcely more than sufficient to furnish the diiferent 
courses tp miinister in thp Temple. At all events, 
they were no independent or' opulent tribe ; their 
cities were gone, and though they still retained the 
tithe, it was so far from supporting them in great 
affluence, that when the higher class encroached 
upon the rights of the lower order, the latter were in 
danger of absolute starvation. In fact, they were 
the officiating priesthood, and no more — bound to be 
acquainted with the forms and usages of the sacri- 
ficial ritual; but. the instruction. of th^ people, and 
the interpretation of the Law, by nO means fell 
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necessarily within their province. On the other 
hand, the Jews who returned from the Captivity 
brought with them a reverential, or rather a passion- 
ate attachment, to the Mosaic Law. l^ia it seems 
io have been the prudent policy of their leaders, 
Ezra and Nehemian, to ^courag^e by all possible 
means, as the great bond of social union, and the 
unfailing principle of separation from the vest of- 
mankind. The consecration of the second Temple, 
and the re-establishment of the state, were accom- 
panied by the ready and solemn recognition of the 
Law. By degrees attachment to the Law sank 
deeper and deeper into the national character ; it wbs 
not merely at once their Bible and their Statute 
Book, it entered into the most minute dietail of 
common life. But no vnitten law can provide for all 

Eossible exigencies ; whether general and compre- 
ensiye, or minute and multifarious, it equally re- 
quires the expositor to adapt to h the immediate 
case which may occur, either before the public tri- 
bunal or that of the private conscience. Hence it 
became a deep and intricate s;tudy. Certain men 
rose ,to aclmowledged eminence for their ingenuity 
in explaining, their readiness in applying, their faci- 
lity in quoting, alidi their deamess in offering solu- 
tions of the difficult passages of the written statutes* 
Learning in the LaW became the great distinction to 
which all alike paid reverential homage. Public and 
private affaits depended on the sanction of this self- 
formed spiritual aristocracy. In an imperfect ca^- 
lendar, the accurate settling of the proper days for. 
the different fasts and festivals was of the first 
importance. It would have been considered as 
inevitably tending to some great national calamity, 
if it had been discovered that the new mdon» or any 
other moveable festival, above all if the Passover, 
had been celebrated on a miscalculated day. The 
national sacrifice, or that of the individual, might be 
vitiated by an inadvertent want of Conformity to 
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the strict letter of the ritual. Eveiy duty of life, of 
social intercourse between man and man, to omit its 
weightier authority as the national code of crimiilal 
and civil jurisprudence, was regrulated by an s^peal 
to the Book of the Law. Even at every meal^ the 
scrupulous conscience shuddered at the possibility, 
lest by some neglect, or misinterpretation of the 
statute, it might fall into serious offence. In every 
case, the learned in the Law could alone decide tx> 
the satisfaction of the inquirer. 

Moreover, by degrees, another worship, . inde- 
pendent of the Temple, grew up-*that of the syna- 
/gogue, The nation Still met in the great Temple, 
for the purpose of national expiation or thanks- 
giving. The individual went there to make his 
legal offerings, or to utter his prayers in the more 
immediate presenciB of the 6od of Abraham. But 
besides this he had his synagogue—where, in a 
smaller community, he assembled, with a few of his 
neighbours, for divine worship, for prayer, and for 
instruction in the Law. The latter more imme- 
diately, and gradually the former, fell entirely under 
the regulation of the learned interpreter of the Law, 
who, we may say, united the professions of the 
clergy and the lawi^the clergy, considered as public 
instructers ;^ for tfaie law-school and the synagogue 
were always closely connected, if they did^not form 
parts ^f the same building. Thus there arose in Uie 
state, the curious phenomenon of & spiritual supre« 
macy, distinct from the priesthood; for though 
many of these teachers were actudly. priests and 
Levites, they were not necessarily so— a supremacy 
which exercised the most unlimited dominion, not 
formally recoghised by the constitution, but not the 
less real and substantial ; for it was grounded in the 
general belief, rilled by the willing obedience of its 
subjects, and was rooted in the very minds and 
hearts of the people, till, at length, the maxim was 
openly promulgated, 'Hhe voice of the Rabbi, the 
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Ybice of God*" Thus, though the High-Priest waa 
still the formal and acknowledged head of the state, 
the real influence passed away to these recognised 
interpreters of the Divine word. The circumstances 
of the Jewish history concurred in depressing the 
^spiritual authority of the priesthood ; and^ as in such 
a community spiritual authority must have exidted 
somewhere, its transfer to the Rabbins, diough slow 
and imperceptible, was no lei^s certain. During t^ie 
reign of the Asmoneans the high-priesthood became 
n mere apf|endage of the temporal sovereignty ; but 
the Pharisaic, or learned party, were coQstantly 
struggling- for superiority with the throne, which 
thus nominally united both the religious and worldly 
supremacy. Herod nded as a military despot ; but 
it was not the priesthood, the chief dignity of which 
he filled with his own dependants, but this body of 
men, learned in the law of the fathers, which alone 
resisted the; introduction of Grecian manners and 
customs, and kept alive the waning embers of Juda- 
ism. We have seen that, in the zenith of his power, 
. 'he daredliot exact an oath of allegiance, from his 
dread of a most influential class zealously attached 
to the Law. The Sanhedrin was, in.8«neral, the 
organ by which th^y acted, as the seats of that half- 
senatorial, half-judicial body, were usually filled by 
the most learned and influential of the Rabbins oi 
steachers. It is probahle that general opinion would 
point them out as the fittest persons to nil the places 
of the twenty-three judges, appointed, according to 
Josephus, in every considers^le town. Still^ their 
power^was more deeply, rooted than in ^he respect 
paid to any' court or office : it consisted rather in the 
education and daily insti;uction of the people, who 
looked up to them with implicit confidence in theit 
infallibility. 

But besides the interpretation of the written sta- 
tutes, according to the rules of plain pommon sense, 
or more subtle reason the expounders of the law 
H2 
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aBsamed another ground of au&prity oyer the pm^biliff 
mind, as the depoisitaries and conservatdra of the 
unwritten or traditionary Law. This was not uiu« 
versally acknowledged— and, from the earliest pe« 
riod, the gres^t schism, in Jewish- opmion, was on 
this great point the authority of tradition. But the 
traditionists were far superior in weight and num^ 
hers — ^and, hy the mass of the people, the Masorat 
or unwritten tradition, received, as the Rabbins 
asserted, by Moses on Mount Sinai, and handed 
down, in regular and unbroken despent, through, aU 
the great names of their eaily history, the hefi^ of 
the Sanhednn, its successive conservators, tlU it 
finally vested in themselves, was listened to wi^ 
equal awe, and received with equal veneration with^ 
the [Statutes inscribed by the hand of the Almighty 
on the tables of ston^. This was generally called 
Masora, Or TradiLismy or Cabala*— *the received doc- 
trine of the schools— thus uniting, as it were, the 
sanctity of tradition in the church of Rome, with 
the validity of precedent in our law courts. 

Hence the demolition of the Temple, 'the final ces- 
sation of the services, and the extinction of the 
priestl^ood, who did not survive their occupation- 
events which, it might have been expected, would 
have been fatal to the national existence of the 
Jews, as destroying the greit bond of unioji — ^pro- 
duced scarcely any r<imarkable effect. This Leviti^ 
cal class had already been superseded, as the judges 
and teachers of the people ; the syna^gue, with its 
law school, aiid its grave and learned Rabbi, had 
already begun to usurp the authority, and was pre- 

* The term Cabala is usually applied to tbat wild system of Orieptal. 
philosopdiy which was introduced, it is Uncertain at what period^ into 
the Jewish schools ; in a wider sense, it ^iomprefaended all the decUtions 
of the Rabbinical courts or schools, whether on rel^us or eivU points ^ 
—whatever, in short, was considered fo have be6n ruled by competent 
Jndees ; 'but properly meant that knowledge which was traditionally 
derived from the hidden mysteries contained in the letters of the Law, 
ia the niimber A>f limei they occurred, and in their relative poeitioD. 
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pured to supply the place <^ the Temple, with it« 
aolenui rites, regular saerifices, and here^taiy 
I^sthood. Hence the remnant of the people, amid 
the g?eneral wreck of their institutions, the extinc- 
tion of the>rac^, at. least the abrogation of the office 
of High Priest, and even the defection of the repre* 
sentative of their late sovereign Agrippa, naturally 
looked round with eagerness to see if am of their 
learned Rabbins had escaped the ruin ; ana, directly 
they fbund them established in comparative security, 
willingly laid whatever sovereignty they coidd dare 
toofier at their feet. Their Rmnan masters had no 
tribunal which they could approach; the adminis- 
tration* of their own law was. indispensable ; hence, 
whetlier it assumed the form of an oligarchy or a 
monarchy, they submitted themselves with the most 
implicit confidence, and in the most undoubting spi- 
rit, to the Rabbinical dominion. . 

The Jew«, though looked upon with contempt as 
wellr as. detestation, were yet regarded, during the 
reign of Vespasian Ad his immediate successors, 
with jealous watchfulness. A garrison, of 800-men 
occupied the ruins of Jerusalem, to prevent the 
reconstruction of the city by- the fond and religious 
zeal of its former inhabitants* The Christian Hege- 
sippus relates, that Tespasian commanded strict 
search to be made for all who claimed descent from 
the house of David — ia Order to cut offi if possible, 
aH hopes of the restoration of the royal hous^, or of 
the Messiah, the confidence in Tyhpse speedy coming 
still burned with feverisji excitement in the hearts 
of adl faithful Israelites, This barbarous inqui- 
sition was continued in the reign of Domitian ; nor 
did the rest of the nation escape the cruelties which 
desolated the empire under the government of that 
sanguinary tyrant. The tax of two drachms, levied 
according to the rescript of Vespasian, for the 
tebuilding the temple of Jupiter Capitolinoe, was 
exacted with unitelenting rigour j and, if any persons 
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denied their Judaism, the most indecent means wete 
employed agaiqst persons of age and character, to 
ascertain the fact. Suetonius the historian had 
se^n a public examination of this nature before the 
tribunal of the procurator. Still it may be doubted 
whether these persecutions, which, pefhaps, were 
chiefly directed at the Judaizing Christians op* 
pressed the Jewish people yery heavUy in their 
native land. It is ^ impossible, unless communities 
w^re suffered to be formed, and the, whole race 
enjoyed comparative security, that the nation could 
have appeared in the formidable attitude of resist- 
ance which it assumed in the time of Hadrian. . 

The reign of Nerva gave a brief interval of peaiee 
to the Jews with the rest of the world ; but in that 
of Trajan either the oppressions of their enemies, 
or their own mutinous and fanatic disposition, drove 
them into revolt, as frantic and disastrous as that 
which had laid their city and Temple in ashes. In 
every quarter of the world, u^eadi of their great 
settlements, in Babylonia, E^pt, and C3n:ene» and 
in Judea, during the sovereignty of Trajan and his 
successor, the Jews broke out into bold and open 
rebellion — not without considerable successes-Hind 
were finally subdued, only after an obstinate strug- 
gle and enormous loss of life.*^ 

The wise and upright Trajan was not superior to 
the intolerant religious policy of his predecessors. 
Froni the menjorable letter of, Pliny, it is manifest 
that the existmg laws, though not clearly define^ 
were rigid against all who practised forieign super- 
stitions. It is by no means improbable that its 
descent from Judaism, of which Christianity was 
long considered a modification, tended to increase 

* Gibbon attributes all these insarrections to the unprovoked torbu- 
lence and fanaticism of the Jews. But his mind, notwithstanding its 
boasted liberality, was by no means exempt from the old vulgar preju« 
dices Bgafaist tlie Jews; heightened, perhaps, bv his unfriendly feeliog, 
not much more pbilosophicat, to the relii^on Oom which Christianit/ 
iBQkitiiiNk 
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tbe hostility against the imofTendmg Christians, 
which their rapid progress had excited. If, even 
under a man of the temper and moderation of Pliny, 
and hy (he express rescript of the emperor, all the 
Christians obtained, was not to be '* hunted out with 
the im{dacable zeal of an inquisitor ;" if scenes like 
those, so strikingly described in the acts of the mar- 
tyrdom of Ignatius, were by no means unfrequent ; 
we may fairly conclude that the odious Jews, under 
worse governors, or where the popular feeling wait 
not repressed by the strong hand oi authority, would 
be liable to perpetual insult, oppression, and perse- 
cution* The Rabbinical traditibns are full of the 
sufferings of the people during this melancholy 
period, but they are so moulded up with fable,* that 
it is difficult to decide whether they rest on any 
groundwork of truth* This, however, is certain, 
that, during the war of Trajan with Parthia, when 
the Roman legions were probably withdrawn- from 
the African provinces, and a few feeble garrisons 
alone remained to maintain the peace, intelligence 
was received that the Jews of Egypt and Cyrene 
had taken airms, and- were perpetrating the most 

* It is f^ted that, unfortnoatefy, tlieUrthday of a prince fell on the 
annivenary of the ntal 9th of Aoguat; and while the whole Romaq 
empire was rejeieing, the Jewt alQne werto bewaring, In ill-timed 
lamentationB, the Ate of their Temple. Again, while the Imperial 
ftunily were in thedeeoest mourning for the loss of a daughter, the un« 
lutky Jews were eeteoratlng with noisy mirth their Feast or Lamps. 
The iAdigiiant empress exclaimed, " before vou march against the bar- 
buians, sweep tliis insolent people from the race of the earth." Trajaii 
starroiindeda vast number of Jews with his lf»[lons, and ordered tbeni 
tolte hewn down. He afterward offered their wives, either to share 
the fate of their hosbands, or to submit to the enjbraces of His soldiery. 
" What thou hast done to those beneath the earthjdo to those who are 
upon it.** Such was the answer of the women, Their blood was min- 
gled with that of thehr. husbands ; and the sea that broke upon the shores 
of Cyprus was tinged with the red hue of carnage. If there be any 
truth in this legend, it recoiled before long fW>m those shores in a tide, 
whkb showed stiU more visible signs of unrelenting vengeance. But, 
independent of the improbability of the whole story, aBd.its.inconsis- 
tency with the character of the emperor, the thnrily of Trajah made a 
neat figure hi this, as In aOi^i Jewfah legends; yet it ii almost oeitaioi 
that he had-Do cbildrea. 
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dreadful atrocities against the Greek inhabitants of 
these districts. The cause of this insurrection is 
unknown; but when we remember the implacable 
animosities of the two races, which had been handed 
down as an inheiritance for centuries, it is by no 
iheans surprising, that, directly the coercive att- 
thority of the Roman troops was withdrawn, a vio- 
lent collision would take place. Nor is it impro- 
bable that the Greeks, who had been suffering 
^evous exactions from a rapaciops Roman »>- 
vemor, midit take up their old quarrel, and, in the 
absence of the Romuis, endeavbur to indemnify 
themselves by the plunder of their more industribus, 
perhaps more wealthy, neighbours. . On which side 
nostilities began, we know not ; but the Jews, even 
if they only apprehended an attack, had horrible 
reminiscences of recent disasters, or traditions, not 
Very remote, of the days of Caligula ; and might, 
not unnaturally, thii^k that there was wisdom in en- 
deavouring to be, the first in the field \ and that it 
was better to perish with arms in their hands, than 
stand still, as in former times, to be tamely pillaged 
and butchered. All Egypt, both Alexandria and the 
Thebais, with Gyrene, arose at once. In l^gypt the 
Jews had at first somie success ; but the Greieks fell 
back on Alexandria, mastered the Jews within the 
city, and murdered the whole race. Maddened by 
this intelligence, as well as by the memory of 
fdrmer cruelties, the Jews of Cyrene, headed by 
Lucuas and Andrew, by some supposed, thougn 
improbably, two names of the same individual, 
swept all over Lower Egypt, where they were 
jomed by a host of their countrymen, and penetrated 
into the Thebais, or even further, and exacted the 
most dreadful retribution for the present and the 
past. Horrid tales were told of the atrocities they 
committed^ — ^some of their rulers they sawed asunder 
from head to foot ; they flayed their bodies, and 
clothed themselves with their skins, twisted their 
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entrails and woi^ them act . girdles, and anointed 
themselyes.with blood. We are even told that this 
people, so scrupulous in the refusal of all unclean 
food, nevertheless feasted on the bodies of their 
enemies. With barbarity, for which they cotild 
quote better priecedent, they are said to have thrown 
them to wild beasts, and ^forced them to fight on 
the theatres as gladiators. 21^,000 fell before their 
remorseless . vengeance. Whether these cannibal 
atrocities were true or not, that they should be pro- 
pagated and credited shows the detestation in 
which the ri9u;e was held.' Lupus, the Roman go* 
vernor, meanwhile^ without troops, sat an inactive 
spectator of this devastation; while Lucuas, the 
Jewish leader, is reported to have assumed the 
style and title of king. 

The flame spread to Cjrprus, where the Jew's were 
numerous and wealthy. One Artemio placed him- 
self at their head>; they rose and massacred 240,000 
of their fellowrcitizens ; the whole populous city of 
Salamis- became a desert. > The revolt in Cyprus 
was first suppressed ; Hadrian, afterward emperor, 
landed on the island, and marched to the assistance 
of the few inhabitants ^ho liad been able to act on 
the defensive. He defeated the JeVirs, expelled 
them from the island, to whose beautiful coasts no 
Jew wa^ ever after permitted to approach. If one 
were accidentally wrecked on the inhospitable shore, 
he was instantly put to death. Martins Turbo 
was sent by sea, for the purpose of expedition, witl^ 
a considerable force of horse* and foot, tp the coast 
of Cyr^ne. As far as the campaign can be traced, 
it seems that he marched against Andrew, and, after 
mucK hard fighting,. suppressed the /insurrection in 
that province, and then turned upoii Egypt, where 
Lucuas still made head. Lucuas, according to a 
thidition preserved by AbulfharMri, attempted to 
force his way by the isthmus of Suez ; and some, 
at least, of his followers found their way to Pales.-. 
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tine. The loss of the Jews, as might be expected, 
was immense; their own traditions report, that as 
many fell in this disastrous war, as. originally es- 
caped from Egjrpt under Moses^^-600,000 men. ^ 

Cyprus was scarcely subdued, and the war was 
still raging in Egypt, when tidings arrived that the 
Jews of Mesopotamia were in arms. Probably the 
eastern Jews nad found that, by the conquests of 
Trajan, they had changed masters for the wbrsc-r- 
Under the Parthian kings they had tived in peace, 
unmolested in their religion, sometimes making 
proselytes of the highest rank— *in the ease of Izates 
—of kings themselves ; and they were oppressed by 
no exclusive taxation. The Jews of Africa imd 
83n'ia might have looked with repining envy on their 
more prosperous brethren in Babylonia : the scene 
©f the great captivity was now become the only 
dwelling of Jewish peace and Jewish independence ; 
while the land of milk and honey flowed with the 
.bitter streams of servitude and persecution. Even 
if the Babylonian Jews did not, as gratitude and 
policy would equally have urgedj, during ^he war 
between Rome and her eastern rival, manfully take 
arms in favour of their protectors against the ene- 
mies and ororessors of their race— if they left the 
armies of P^rthia to ^ght their- own battles, and 
quietly waited to be transferred to the coiiqueror; 
yet, when they were included, by the victories of 
Trajan, within the pale of Roman oppression — vi- 
sited In their turn by that fierce soldiery which bad 
trampled on the ruins of Jerusalepa— made liable, 
perhaps, to a capitation tax for the maintenance of 
a heathen temple,— -it was by no means surprising 
if they endeavoured to shake off the galling and 
unwonted yoke. Their insurrection was soon sup- 
pressed by the vigour of Lucius Quietus, a maii of 
Moorish race, and considered the ablest soldieif in 
the Roman army. The commission of Quietus was 
Bot only to subdue, but to expel the Jews fronv the 
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vrMe difllncU The Jews defended them«(BlTe8 with 
obstinate couiage, and, thouffh overpowered, stiU 
remained in Mesopotamia* The inunediate appoint* 
ment of L. Quietus to the government of Judeat 
seems to intimate some apprehension of commo-' 
tions In that province, which' ipig^t be kept down by 
tiie terrors of his name. In the hexi year (A. C. 
117) Tr^an diedj and Hadrian ascended the throne. 
For the Mesopotamian Jews alone this was a for- 
tunate occurrence; for us the prudent Hadrian 
abandoned all the eon^uests^f ms {Hredecessor in 
the East, and rerewtablished the Euj^rates as the 
boundary of the Romw empire, tbey feu again under 
the milder dominion of theur ^noient sovel^igns. — 
The new empeior was not iikely to entertain very 
favour^ible sentimenis towards his Jewish subjects. 
He had been an eye-witness of the horrible scenes 
which had. desolated the lovely island of Cyprus ; 
he had seen. the voluptuous Idalian groves reeking 
with blood, or unwholesome with the recent carnage, 
of their inhabitants; the gay and sfdendid cities 
reduced to the silence of desolation. It is not im- 
probable that the same mischiefs might seem to be 
brooding in Palestine. A.n edict was issued tanta- 
mount to the total suppressi^i of Judaism : it inter- 
dieted circumcision, the -reading of the Law^and 
the observation of the Sabbath. It was followed 
by a bi«w, if possible, more fatal : the intention of 
the empe?or was announced to annihilate at once 
aJl hopes of thexestoration of the Holy City, by the 
establishment of a Roman colony in Jerusalem, and 
the foundation of a fane, dedicated to Jupiter, on 
the site of their fallen Temple. A town had pro- 
bably risen by degrees out of the ruins of Jeru- 
salem, where the three great towers and a part of 
the western wall had been left as a protection to the 
Roman gasrison : but the fonnai festaUishment of a 
colony implied the perpetual fidienation of tlie soil, 
.sad Us legal araropriation to the siranger. The 
Vol* ra.— I 
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Jews looked on with dismay, with jetngoish, with 
secret thoughts of revenge, at length wim hopes of 
immediate and splendid deliverance. It was an 
opinion, deeply rooted in the hearts of all faithful 
Israelites, that, in the darkest hour of the race of 
Abraham, when his children were at the extreme, 
point of degradation and wretchedness, that even 
then the arm of the l^rd would be revealed, and 
the expected M^dsiah would make his sudden and 

gorious appearance. They were now sounding the 
west depths of misery. They were forbidden, 
under penalties sternly enacted and rigidly enforced, 
to initiate their children into the ichosen family of 
God* Their race was in danger of becoming ex- 
tinct; for even the blood of Abraham would little 
avail the uncircumcised. Their city was not merely 
a mass Qf ruins, inhabited by the stranger, but tlie 
Pagans were about to make their perinanent re- 
sidence upon the site Of Sion, and a temple to a 
Gentile idol to usurp the place of the Holy of Holies, 
At this momentous period it was announced that 
the Messiah had appeared. He h^d come in power 
and in glory ; his name fulfilled the great prophecy 
of Baalam. Barcochab, the Son of the Star, was 
that star which was to " arise out of Jacob."-*- 
Wonders attended upon his person: lie breathed 
flames from his mouth, which, no doubt, woidd bum 
up the strength of the proud oppressor, and«wither 
the armies of the tyrannical Hadrian. ^ Above aU, 
the greatest bf the Rabbins, the living oracle of 
divine tilith, whose profound learning was looked 
up to by the whole race of Israel, acknowledged the 
claims of the new Messiah, and openly attached, 
himself to his fortunes : he was called the standard* 
bearer of the Son of the Star. Rabbi Akiba was 
said not to be of the pure blood of Ismel, but de« 
6cend9,d (such is the Rabbinical genealogy) from 
Sisera, the general of Jabin, king of Tyre, by a 
Jewish mother. For forty years he had lived a 
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simple flhepfaerd, tending the flacks of a rieh citizen 
of Jerusalem, named Cdba Sfaeva. Love made him 
tbe wisest of his age. He became enamoured of 
his master's, danshter : the wealthy Jew rejected 
the indigent sheimerd, who' was an alien from the 
race of Israel. But the lovers were secretly mar- 
ried, and Akiba left his bride immediately, and spent 
twelve years in study under the tuition of R. Eliezer 
and R. Joshua. He retimied, it is said, with 12,000 
disciples. But the unrelenting father had disinhe- 
'rited his daughter. They lived in the greatest 
penury ; and ihe bore her first child on a bed of 
straw. Akiba went back for twelve years more to 
the, seat of learning. He returned again, followed 
by 24,000 discifdes ; and the father, at length ap- 
peased or overawed by the fame of his son-in-law, 
broke his vow of implacable resentment, and be- 
stowed on them sufficient property to enable them 
to live in 8|dendour. A thousand volumes would 
not contain the wonderM things which Akiba did 
and said. He could give a reason for the use of 
the most insignificant letter of the Law; and, it id 
boldly averred, that God revealed more to him than 
he did to Moses. He first committed the traditions 
to writmg, and thus laid the groundwork for the 
Celebrated Mishna* or Comment on the Law. A 
striking story is told of Akiba. His great maxim 
war, ** that every thing is ordained of heavei^ for 
the best.'' With this ^om on his Hps^ he was 
riding with some of his followers near tne ruins of 
Jerusalem. They burst into tears at the mefamcholy 
sight ; for, to heighten their grief, they beheld a 
jackall prowling upon the Hill of the Temple.— 
Akiba only observed, that the very successes of the 
idolatrous Romans, as they fulfilled the words of the 
prophets, were grounds of loftier hopes for the 
people of God. The end of these lofty hopes must 
nave severely tried the resignation of Akiba. He 
was yet in the zenith of his fame, thotigh now nearly 
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1^ yeaf s old, the period of lif6 to which his great 
prototype, Moses, attained; if indeed his biogra* 
phenr have not rather conformed his life to that 
model : he is said' also tiy some to have been the 
head of the Sanhedrin, when Barcochah, or Coziba, 
announced his pretensions aS the Messiah. Akiba 
had but newly returned from a Visit, or from a flight, 
to his Mesopotamian brethren; and whether the 
state of affairs at Nahardea and Nisibis had awsek- 
ened his hopes and inflamed a noble* jealousy, which, 
induced him to risk any hazard to obtain equal inde«* 
pdndenee for his brethren in Jude^; or whetiier 
there was any general and eoiinected plan for the 
reassertion of Jewish liberty, he threw himself at' 
onee into the party of the heaven-inspired insurgent. 
" Behold," said the hoary enthusiast, in an assembly 
of the listenihg people, ''the Star that is come ont 
oi Jacob ; the days of the redemption are at hand.^ 
*' Akiba,'' jsaid the more cautious R. Johanan, *' the 
grass will spring from thy jaw-bone, and yet the son 
of David will not have come." The period of the 
first appearance of the pretended Messiah ia by no 
means certain, even his real name is^ unknown ; he 
is designated only by his title, Barcochab,:the Son 
of the Star^ which his disappointed countrymen, in 
their bitterness, changed to Barcosba, t(ie Son of a 
Lie. He is said, to have been ai'obber; he had 
learned a trick of keejring lighted tow, or straw, in 
his mouth, which was the secret of his breathing 
flames, to the tetror of his enemies, and the un- 
bounded ponildence of his partiza&s. He seems to 
have been a man of no common vigour and ability ; 
but, unhappily, this second Jewish war had no Jo- 
sephus, and the whole history of the campaigns, 
where the Jews manifestly gained great advantages, 
and in which the most able general of Rome, Seve- 
rus, found it expedient to act on the defensive, antl 
reduce the province rather by blockade and famine, 
than by open war^can only be made out from three 
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short chapters of Dio Cassius, occasional hrief no- 
tices in other authors, and the Legends of the Tal- 
mud. Lucius Quietus, the ahle cohoueror of Meso- 
potamia, suspected of ambitious aesig[ns on the 
empire, had been deprived, first of his kindred 
Moorish troops, then of his province, and finally of 
his life. By a ctirious coincidence, the Roman 
commander, to whom the final demolition of Jeru- 
salem had been committed by Titus, bore .the name 
of T^rentias Rufus ; the Prefect in Palestine, at the 
commencement of the revolt under Barcochab, was 
T. Annius, or Tynnius, called by the Rabbins, Tv- 
rannus, or Tumus Rufus, the Widked. Thus the 
two men, who were the objects of the deepest de- 
testatiba to the Jews, are perpetually confduiided. 
Rufus is said, by the command t)f Hadrian, to have 
driven the plough over the ruins of Jerusalem. At 
the first threatening of the revolt, probably after the 
yisit of Hadrian to the £ast,in the year 130 (A. O.), 
Rufus poured all the troops ftt his command into 
Judea ; he seized and imprisoned Akiba ; but either 
his forces or his abilities were unequal to the crisis. 
The Romans could not believe that with the me- 
mory of the former war still on the lips of the 
fathers of the present generation, the Jews would 
provoke the danger of a second exterminating con- 
flict. But for some time the insurgents had been 
busily employed in laying up stores of arms. By 
degrees they got possession of all the strong heights, 
raised walls and fortifications, dug or enlarged Sub- 
terranean passages dnd caverns, Iwth for retreat and 
communication, and contrived, by holes from above, 
to let light and ^ir into those secret citadels, where 
they deposited their arms, held their councils, and 
concealed themselves from the vigilance of the 
enemy. Multitudes crowded openly, or stole in 
secret to range themselves under the banner of the 
Messiah. Native Jews and strangers swelled his 
ranks. It is probable that many of the fugitives 
13 
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ftom the insinieDto in Egypt and C^ne,faad found . 
their way to Palestine, and lay hid in caves and 
fastnesses* Even many who were npt Jews, for 
the sake of plunder and the license of war, united 
themselves with the rebels. No doubt some from 
the Mesopotamian provinces came to the aid of 
their brethren. The whol^ Jewish race throughout 
the world was in commotion ; those who dared not 
betray their interest ia the common cause openly, 
did so^ in secret, and perhaps some of the w^altli^ 
Jews in the remote provinces privately contributed 
from, their treasures. Barcochab, if we may believe 
the Rabbins, found himself at the head of 200,000, 
a statement somewhat invalidated by the additio^, 
that there was not a soldier who coidd not, putting 
his horse at fuU Speed, tear up a cedar of -Lebanon 
by the roots. Those who had denied or disguised 
their circumcision, hastened to renew that distin- 
guishing mark of their Israelitish descent, and to 
entitle themselves to a share in the great redemption. 
'the Christians alone stood aloof, and would lend 
no ear, nor pay respect, to the claims of another 
Messiah ; a man of robbery and bloodshed, of earthly 
pretensions, and the aspirant founder of a temporsu 
kingdom. Barcochab is reported to l^ave revenged 
himself by the most cruel persecutions on those 
most dangerous opponents to his claim as the 
Messiah. ^ 

The, first expedition of Barcochab was to make 
himself master of the ruins of Jerusalem. As we 
have before observed, probably some sort of rude 
town had grown up amid the wreck of the city. 
Pious pilgrims no doubt stole in secret to pay their 
adorations on the. sacred hill; and some would 
think it worth while to venture all hazards, if their 
last remains, might repose within the circuits of the 
Holy City. With what triumph must they have 
crowded to the same spot, when the conquering 
banner pf th^e Messiah was unfolded ; for here Bar* 
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c6ebab Openlf aniumed the name of king, aoid is 
said to have assued coins with his lupencription, 
aiid wjdi the year of the freedom of Jerusalem as 
the date.* ^till the Jews avoided a battle in the 
open 0eld« Turhus Rufus revenged. himself with 
the most imrelenting cruelties on the defenceless. 
According to Eusebius, he put to death thousands 
of men, wDmen, an4 childi^en. But the obstinate 
courage and activity of the Jews was unbroken; 
they pursued their deliberate system of defence, so 
that» on the arrival of the famous Julius Severus to 
take the command, they were in possession of fifty 
of the strongest castles* and 985 villages. But 
Severus had learned the art of war against desperate 
savages in Britain,, He turned their own policy 
against the insmrgents. He ventured on no general 
battle with an enemy now perhaps grown to an 
overwhelming force ; but he attacked their strong 
holds in detail, cut oflf their supplies, and reduced 
thein to the greatest distress by famine. Yet the 
Romans experienced, on their side, con/siderable 
losses ; for Hadrian, whether with the arnayor in 
the neighbourhood, did not adopt the customary 
form in his despatches to the senate, "I rejoice if 
all is well with you and your children ; with myself 
and the army all is well." In Jerusalem the insur- 
gents were disheartened and confounded by the sud- 
deafalling in of the vast subterranean vaults, where, 
according to tradition, the remains of Solomon were 
bmied. It was reported that this had been the trea^ 
sure-house as well as the sepulchre, of the Jewish^ 
kings, and stories were current that John Hyrcanus 
and Herod had successively violated the cemeteries, 
and enriched themselves with their spoils. Now 



• Tbere ia no historical ac^o^nt of this ev€nt, thongli there b 
Uttie doubt of the. fact. Tysohen and others have concluded, from 
eitant coins, that he wa« in possession of Jerusalem for three y«i^: 
if 80, it wpiitoni 132 to 135. The coins, however, are of very doubtM 
date and a«harity. 
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their sudden fall not only mswie the Hill pf Sion lo- 
secure, but was considered as of awful omen. The 
Romans, probably after a hard contest, made them- 
selves masters of Jerusalem, and razed every build- 
ing that remained to the ground ; it was then, per- 
haps, if not before, that the plough was passed by 
Ruf us over the devoted ground. 

At length, the discipline of the Roman troops, 
and the consummate conduct of Seyerus, brought 
the war nearly to a close. The strong city of 
Bither alone remained, the metropolis aind citadel 
of the insurgents. The situation of this city is not 
certainly known; it is placed by Eusebius near 
Beth-horon, by others near the sea. How long 
Bither stood out after the siege was actually formed, 
is equally uncertain. When aflfairs began to^wear 
a gloomy aspect ( thus ,write the -Rabbins), Eliezer, 
the son of Hamaaai, enjoined the besieged to seek 
their last resouris.e,. prayer to the God of their 
fathers. All day long the zealous Rabbi was on 
his knees. As long as he prayed, like Moses during 
the battle with the Amalekites in the desert, so long 
the Jews assumed new courage, and fought with 
unconquerable fury. A Samaritan undertook to 
silence by treachery the devout and prevailing 
Rabbi. He stole up to him where he was kneeling 
in prayer on a conspicuous eminence, and whispered 
some indistinct words in his ear. The vigilant Bar' 
cochab demanded what was th6^ object of his mes- 
sage. The Rabbi could not answer. The Sama* 
ritan, after long pretended reluctance, declared that 
it was an answer to a secret message confided to 
him by the Rabbi, about capitulation. Barcochab 
commanded the Rabbi to be executed on the spot. 
This barbarous measure alienated and dispirited his 
followers, Bither was at length stormed, Bar- 
cochab was killed, and his heatd carried in triumph 
to the Roman camp. It was again on the fatal 9th 
of Ab (August)j the anniversary of the doid>le 
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destrociion of Jerusalem, that Bit&er fell; it wa$ 
raased to the ground. 

Qf the massacre the Rabbins t6ll frightful stories^ 
but their horror is mitigated by their extrayagadce. 
Mo^re are said to have fallen at Bither than escaped 
with Moses from Egypt. The horses waded up to 
their bits in carnage. Blood flowed so copiously, 
that the stream carried stones weighing foui* pounds 
into the stta, ii^ccording to their accomit, forty miles 
distant. The dead covered eighteen square miles, 
and the inhabitants of the adjacent region had no 
need to manure their ground for seven y^ars. A 
more trustworthy authority, Dib Cassius, states, 
that during the whole war the enormous number of 
680,0(H) fell by the sword, not including those who 
perished by famine, disease, and fire. The whole 
of Jndea was a desert, wolves and hyaenas went 
howling Blong the streets of the desolate cities. 
Those who escaped the. sword were scarcely more 
fortunate;^ they were reduced to slavery by thou- 
simds. There was a great {air held under a cele- 
briected Terebinth, which tradition had eonsecrated 
as the very tree under which Abjraham had pitched 
hi» tent. Thither his miserable children were 
brought in droves, and sold as cheap as horses; 
Others were carried away and sold at Gaza; others 
transported to Egypt. The account of the fate of 
Rabbi Akiba is singularly characteristic. He was 
summoned for examination before the odious Tumus 
Rufus. In the middle of his interrogations, Akiba 
remembered that it was the hour of prayer. He 
fell on his knees,.regardlessof the presence of the 
Ronpian, and. of the pending trial for life and death* 
and calmly went through his devotions. In the 
prison, while his lips were burning with thirst, he 
nevertheless applied his scanty pittance of water to 
his ablutions. The barbarous Roman ordered the 
old man to be flayed alive, and then put to death. 
The most furious persecution was commenced 
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against all the Rabbins, who were considered the 
authors and ringieaders of the insurrection. Cha* 
nania the son of Ther^dion was detected reading 
and expounding the Law ; he was burned with the 
book which he was reading. It was forbidden to 
fiU up the number of the great Synagogue, or San- 
hedrin ; but Akiba, just before his death, had named 
five new members; and Judah the son of Bava 
secretly noniinated others in a mountain glen, where 
he had taken refuge. Soldiers were sent to surprise 
Judah ; he calmly awaited their coming, and was 
transfixed by 300 spears. 

' Hadrian, to annihilate for ev^r all hopes of the 
restoration of the Jewish kingdom, accomplished 
his plan of founding, a new city on the site of Jeru- 
salem, peopled by a colony of foreigners. The 
eity was called ^lia Capitolini ; ^lia after the 
prsenomen .of the emperor, Capitoliiii as dedicated 
to the Jupiter of the Capitol. An edict was issued, 
prohibiting any Jew from entering the new city on 
pain of death, Or even approaching its environs, so 
as to contemplate even at a distance its sacred 
height. More effectually to keep^them away, the 
image of a swine was placed over the gate leading 
to Bethlehem. The more peaceful Christians were 
permitted to establish themselves within the walls* 
and iBlia became the seat of a flourishing churcb 
and bishoprick. • ^ 
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BOOK XIX. 

*rHE PATRIARCH OF THE WESt, AND THE PtU^CE Of 
THE CAPTIVITlr. 

Re-estabUsknunt of the Ckmmunity^Patriarehof Tib&ritu—hi» Power 
€md Domhuons-^Jewa m Egffpt'—JMa Minor^Oreeefltaly—SpaiM 
'^Oaul—'Oennantf— Origin andjyatta-e of the RabhinicalJi^Ukorit^ 
-^The Worship of the Synagogue — Early History of the Patriveh- 
ate— Civil Contests— Ccnte^U with the Babylonian Jews—RetaUon ■ 
with Home, . , ^ . 

For the fourth time the Jewish people seemed on 
the brink of extermination. . Nebuchadnezzar, An- 
tiochus, Titus, Hadrian, had successively exerted 
their utmost power tp extinguish, not merely the 
political existence of the state, but even the sepa- 
rate being of the people. It might have appeared 
impossible that any' thing like a community should 
again revive within. Palestine; still more so, that 
the multitudes of Jews scattered over tl^e whole 
face of, the world, should maintain any comes- 
pondence or intelligence, continue a distinct and 
unmingled race, or resist the proceiss of absorption 
into the general population, which is the usual fate 
of small bodies of strangers, settled in remote ,and 
unconnected regions. In less than sixty years after 
the war under Hadrian, before tha close of the 
fiecond century after Christ, the Jews present the 
extraordinary spectacle of two regular and organized 
communities ; one under a sort of spiritual head, the, 
Patriarch of Tiberias, comprehending all of Israel- 
itish descent who inhabited the Roman empire ; the 
other under the Prince of the Captivity, to whom . 
all the eastern Jews paid their allegianpe, Gibbon 
has briefly stated the growth of the former of these 
orincipalities with his usual ^^eneral accuracy, a« 
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xegards facts, though the relation is coloured by his 
usual sarcastic tone, in which the bitter antipalhy 
of his school to the Jewish race is strongly marked. 
^ Notwithstanding these repeated provocationsr the 
resentment of the Roman princes expired after the 
victory; nor were their apprehensions continued 
beyond the period of war and danger. By the 
general indulgence of polytheism, and by the mild 
temper of Antoninus Pius, the Jews were restoned 
to tneir ancient privileges, and once more obtained 
the permission of circumcising their children, with 
the easy restraint that they should never confer on 
any foreign proselyte that distinguishing mark of 
the Hebrew race. The numelrous remains of that 
people, though they were still excluded frcMn the 
precincts of Jerusalem, were permitted to form and 
to maintain considerable establishments both in 
Itflly and in the provinces, to acquire the freedom 
of Rome, to enjoy municipal honours, and to obtain, 
at the same time, an exemption from the burthen* 
^some and expensive offices of society. The mode- 
ration or the contempt of the Romans gave a le^ 
sanction to the form of ecclesiastical police which 
was instituted by the vanguii^hed sect. The patri- 
arch, who had fixed his residence at Tiberias, was 
empowered to appoint his subordinate ministers and 
apostles, to exercise a domestic jurisdiction, and to 
receive from his despised brethren an annual contri- 
bution. New synagogues were frequently erected 
in the principal dities of the empire; and the Sab- 
baths, the fasts, and the festivals, which were either 
commanded by the Mosaic Xaw, or enjoined by the 
traditions of the Rabbins, were celebrated in the 
most -solemn and public manner. Such gentle 
treatment insensibly assuaged the stem temper of 
the Jews. Awakened from their dream of pro- 
phecy and conquest, they assumed the behaviour of 
peaceable and industrious subjects. Their irre- 
concilable hatred of mankind, instead of flaming 
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out in acts of blood and violence, evaporated in 
l^ss dangerous gratifications. They embraced 
every opportunity of over-reaching the idolaters 
in trade : and they pronounced secret and ambi- 
guous imprecations against the hatighty kingdom 
of Edom."* 

Unfortunately, it is among the most difficult parts 
of Jewish history to trace the growth 'Of the 
patriarchal authority established >>in Tiberias, and 
' its recognition* by the whole scattered body of the 
nation, who^ with disinterested zeal, and, we do not 
scruple to add, a noble attachment to the race of 
Israel, became voluntary subjects and tributaries to 
their Spiritual sovereign, and united with one mind 
and one heart, to establish their community on a 
settled basis. It is a singular spectacle' to behold 
« nation dispersed in every region of the worid, 
withoiit murmur or repugnance, submitting to the 
regulations, and taxing themselves to support the 
grfeatness of a supremacy which rested solely on 
public opinioil, and had no temporal power whatever 
to enforce its decrees. It was not long before the 
Rabbins, Who had been hunted down with unrelent- 
ing cruelty,, began to creep forth from their places 
oi^ conceaimeiit ; the death of Hadrian, in a ^w 
years after the termination of the war, and th^ 
accession of the mild Antoninus, gave them couftge, 
not merely to make their public appearance, but 
openly to re-establish their schools and synagogues. 

• Accordiog to the false Joaeplins, Taepho, the grandson -of £mii, 
conducted into Italy the army or iEnens, king of Carthage. Anotl^r 
colony of Idumeans, flying from the sword^of David, took rcfgg<» in the 
dominions of Romulus. For these, or for other reasons of equal weight, 
the name of Edom was applied by the Jews to ttre Roman empire,-^ 
Cfibbon's note. *rhe false Josephus is a romancer of very modern date, 
tbouidi sohie of these legends are probably more ancient It may be 
worth considering whether many of Uie stories in the Taimud are not 
history, in a figurative disguise, adopted from prudence. The Jews 
might dare to say many things of Rome, under the Bignificant appella- 
tioa of Bdom, which they feared to utter publicly. Later and more 
Ignorant ages took literally, and, perhap, embelhsbed; what was ijitel- 
Ugfbte among the genecation to which it was-addressed. 
Vol. Ill— K. 
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The school of Jamnla, called the Tineyard, because 
the scholars stood in regular rows, was reopened; 
and the Jewish youth crowded to the feet of their 
acknowledged teachers. Of the Rabbins whoinrere 
considered legitimate members of the great Sanhe- 
drin, there escaped the storm* Simon the son Of 
Gamaliel, who had an hereditary title lo the presi- 
dency (he is said to have been the only youi|g 
scholar who escaped the wreck of Bither) : five 
who had been named by Judah the son of Bava, 
Judah the son of Ilai, Simon the son of Jochai, R. 
Jose, R. Elasar, R. Nehemiah> and lastly, R. Meir. 
The first pious care of the Rabbins was to obtain 
permission to perform funeral rites for their brethren ; 
this indulgence was long celebrated by a thanks- 
giving in their daily prayers : their next, to obtain 
an abrogation of the persecuting edicts. For this 
purpose Simon Ben Jochai, and a youth of great 
promise, were sent to Rome. This journey is 
adorned with the customary fables. They obtained 
the favour of the emperor by a miraculous cure of 
his sick daughter. It is certain, however, that 
Antoninus issued an edict which permitted the Jews 
to perform the rite of circumcision; but, as though 
he^ipprehended that the religion of this despised 
peo^e might still make proselytes, they were for- 
bidmn to initiate strangers into the family of Israel.* 
Still it ^should Seem that in Palestine they were 
watched with jealous vigilancfe. A story is related 
of the fall of the school in Jamnia (Jabne), which 
shows as well the unruly spirit of the Jews, as the 
rigorous police of the Romans. Simon Ben Jochai, 
who appears to have been by no means a safe perscm 
to be intrusted with a riiission to Rome, makes a 

* /crliapB tbe confiMion between Uie Jews and Ghrisdaiis, whose 
l^pid progress excited greUt alarm, might be the r^al cause of t^ida 
{Imitation; or It might be aimed at the Judaizlng Christians, who 
insisted on circivuci^mg their new converts ; though, after ail, it la lifr 
DO means improbable that Judalm stiU made proselytes from the 
ncattaen. 
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•pcominenl figure in the narrative. During a public 
debate, at which R. Jehuda, R. Jose, and R. Simon 
Ben Jochai were present, the topic of discussion 
was the national character of their Roman masters. 
The cautions Jehuda turned the dangerous subject 
to their praise, on those points on which a Jew might 
conscientiously admire his oopressor^. ^ How 
splendid,'^ he exclaimed, '* are the public works of 
this' people ! In every city they have built spacious 
oaarket-places for the public use, for the commerce, 
and for the amusement of the inhabitants. They 
tlm>w noble bridges over the rivers, and thus unite 
separate provinces, and facilitate the mutual inter- 
course of ^ distant regions. , How beautiful are their 
baths, which contribute as much to the health as to 
the enjoyment of the people l^V Tl^us spoke R. 
Jehuda, the president. The fiery Simon Ben Jochai 
i^rang up^ and cried aloud, ** Why this adulatory 
encomium on heathens 1 For what purpose are aU 
these works erected, but to gratify their own rapa- 
city and facilitate their exactions % Why do they 
build spacious market-places but. for the assembling 
together of harlots to gratify their licentiousness 1 
. Their baths are erected only for their own sensual 
. delights ; their bridges, that their collectors of tribute 
may pass from land to land. We occupy ourselves 
in Divine lore ; zve study eternal and disregard tem- 
poral advantages." 

The consequence of this imprudent speech was a 
formad accusation before the authorities. Simon 
was adjudged to have forfeited his Ufe. R. Jose, 
because he had maintained a suspicious silence, 
was banished. R. Jehuda alone obtained a general 
license to teach. Simon fled, but the school was 
suppressed^ Another proof of the perpetual appre- 
hension of insurrection is thus related. The trum- 
pet blast, M^hich was sounded at the commencement 
of the month Tisri, awakened the suspicion of. a 
.governor, ignorant of Hebrew customs: it was 
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reported to be a signal for general revolt. The go> 
▼ernor was appeased by a prudent arrangement ojT 
Simon the son of Gamaliel, who ordered that the 
trumpet should sound, not at the commencement, 
only in the middle of the prayers, thus clearly 
forming part of the service. 

Nor was the reign of the philosophic M. Aurelius 
without danger, perhaps not without well-grounded 
suspicion of the Jews. The victories of Avidins 
Cassius over Vologeses, king of Parthia, and the cap- 
ture of Ctesiphon, after along siege, brought the Me- 
sopotamian Jews once more under the dominion of 
Rome. Seleucia, in which there Were many Jew8» 
capitulated, but ii\ violation of the terms, four or^ve 
thousand persons were put to the swoid* Gasstus 
assumed tnepuiple in Syria: the Jews are supposed 
to have joined nis standard ; for ]VIarcus Aurelius, 
though he displayed his characteristic lenity towards 
the Roman insurgents, punished the intractable Jews 
with the repeal of the favourable laws ot Antoninus 
Pius. Their conduct seems to have ruffled the tem- 
per of the philosophic «mperor, who declared that 
they were more unruly than the wild Sauromat» and 
Marcomauni, against whom he was engaged in war. 
Yet these severe laws were either speedily annulled, 
or never oarried into execution. The HabbiniciU 
dominion gradually -rose to greater power; the 
schools flourished: perhaps in this interval the 
jgrreat S3magogue or Sanhedrin had its other migra- 
tions, from Osha to Shepharaam, from Shepharaam 
to Bethshaaraim, from Bethshaaraim to Sepphoris, 
and fhiaUy to Tiberias, where it fixed its pontifical 
throne, which maintained its supremacy for several 
centuries. Tiberias, it may be remembered, was a 
town built by Herod Antipas, over an ancient ceme- 
tery, and therefore abominated by the more scrupu- 
lous Jews, as a dwelling of uncleannessw But the 
Rabbins soon obviated this objection. Simon Ben 
Jochai, by his. cabalistic art, discovered the exact 
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apot where the burial-place had been; this was 
marked off, aiid the rest of the city declared, on the 
same unerring authority, to be clean. Here then, in 
this noble city, on the shore of the sea of Galilee, th6 
Jewish pontiff fixed his throne ; the Sanhedrin, if it 
had not, as the Jews pretend, existed during all the 
reverses 4)f the nation, was formally re-established, 
Simon, the son and heir of Gamaliel, was acknow- 
ledged as the Patriarch of the Jews, and Nasi or Pre- 
sident of the Sanhedrin. R. Nathan was the Ab^ 
beth-din; and the celebrated R. Meir, the Hachim, 
or Head of the Law. In every region of the West, 
in eveVy province of the Roman empire, the Jews of 
every rank and class submitted,- with the utmost 
readiness, to the sway of their spiritual potentate. 
His mandates were obeyed, his legates received with 
honour, his supplies levied Without difficulty, in 
Rome, in Spain, in Africa. At a somewhat later 
period, probably about the reign of Alexander Seve- 
rus, the Christian writer^ Origan, thus describes the 
power of the Jewish Patriarch. " Even now, when 
the Jews are under the dominion of Rom^, and pay 
the didrachin, how great, by the permission of Cfesar, 
is the power of their Ethnarch ! I myself have been 
a witness that it is little less than that of a king. 
For they secretly pass judgments according to their 
Law; and some are capitally condemned, not- with 
open and acknowledged authority, but with the con- 
nivance of the emperor. This I have learned, and 
am fully acquainted with, by long residence in their 
country." 

Here then it may be well to take a survey of these 
dominions of the Western Patriarch, to ascertain, 
as far as possible, the origin and condition of the 
different settlements of Jews in Europe, Western 
Asia, and Africa, the constitution of their societies, 
and the nature of the authority exercised by the 
supreme pontiff. 

it will nave been seei^ in m^uy incidental notices, 
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that long: before the dissolution of the Jewish state, 
before the proriiulgation of Christianity, thi» people 
were widely dispersed over the whole face of the 
globe. The following passage of Philo, in his letter 
of Agrippa, which might be confirmed by other qiio- 
tations from Josephus, describes their state in his 
own days (the reign of Caligula): ''Jerusalem is 
r^the city of my ancestors, the. metropolis, not only of 
' Judea, but of many other provinces, in consequence 
of the colonies which it has at different times sent 
out into the neighbouring countries, Egypt, Phce* 
nicia, Syria, and Coelesyria ; and into more distant 
regions, Pamphylia, Cilicia, the greatest pari of 
Asia Miiior, as far as Bithynia, and the remote slwres 
of the Euxine ; so also into Europe, into Theasaly, 
BcBotia, Macedonia, JStolia, Attica, Argos, Corintti, 
avd into most, and those the best, parts of the Pelo- 
ponnesus ; and not only are the continents full of 
Jewish colonies, but the principal islands also, Eu- 
bcBa, Cyprus, and Crete. I say.nothing of the coun* 
tries beyond the Euphrates; for all of them, exc^ 
a small portion, particularly Babylon and the Satra- 
pies of the rich adjacent districts, have many Jewish 
inhabitants.'* The events of the Jewish history in 
Palestine tended to increase rather than diminish the 
number of those who were either dragged away as 
captives, or sought peace and security from the de- 
vastation of their. nature land, in the less troubled 
provinces of the empire. Even whcire they suffered 
most, through their own turbulent disposition, or the 
enmity of their neighbours, they sprang again frpm 
their undying stock, hov/ever it might be hewn by 
the sword, or seared by the fire. Ma^ssacre seemed 
to have no effect in thinning their ranks ; and, like 
their forefathers in Egypt, they still multiplied under 
the most cruel oppression. In Egypt and Cyrcne, 
indeed, they had experienced the greatest losses, but 
on the visit of Hadrian to Alexandria, he found the 
ci^y and country still awarmiag with Jews. The 
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origin end histOTy of the Egfyptian, as well as of 
the Syrian Jews, has been already traced. The 
Jews of Asia Minor owed their first establishment 
to Antiochus the Great, who settled great numbers 
in th^ different cities in that region. From Asia 
Minor, they probably spread to Greece and to the 
islands. The clearest* notion of their numbers in 
all this part of the world, including Galatia, Bithynia, 
and Cappadocia, may be found from the narrative of 
the Apostolic journeys. Whatever city Paul enters, 
be seems to find a synagogue, and a number of his 
countrymen, many of whom were powerful and opu- 
lent. We need only name the cities of Ephesus, 
Laodicea, Pergamus, Thessalonica, Athens, and 
Corinth. It is probable that in Asia Minor and in 
Alexandria, the later Jews first generally adopted 
their commercial habits ; but their condition was 
much more secure in theTormer country than among 
the fiery inhabitants of the factious Egyptian city. 
Many public decrees are extant, not only of the 
Roman authorities, particularly Julius Ceesar, which 
secure important privileges to the Jewish residents in 
Asia'Minor, but likewise local ordinances of the dif- 
ferent cities, Pergamus, Halicamassus, Laodicea, 
Ephesus, and Miletus, highly favourable to these fo- 
reign denizens and seeming to show that the two races 
lived together on terms of perfect amity. In some 
of the occurrences related in the Acts of the Apostles, 
the Jews in those times appear a considerable and 
influential, by no means the proscribed and odious 
•race, which tiiey were held in other quarters. The 
public decrees usually gave them the title of Ro- 
man citizens, a privilege to which many of the 
Jews (the well-known instance of St. Paul wHl 
occur to every one) had undoubtedly attained. It 
was their, great object to obtain exemption from 
military service. In other times they do not seem 
to have objected to enroll themselves in the armies 
of their rulers. Some are said to have been in 
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Alexander's arniy ; and an improbable story is told, 
by a doubtful authority, Hecataeus, of their refus- 
ing an^ obtaining exemption from being employed 
in building an idolatrous temple in Babylon. The 
striking story of Mosellama is more authentic* 
But most likely, having betaken themselves to the 
more lucrative occupations of peace, at later pe- 
riods they pleaded that it was contrary to their reli- 
gion to fight or to work, or even to march on the 
Sabbath, and thsit they could not partake of the 
same meat with the other soldiers : their plea seems 
to have been admitted. Of th^ir wealth we have a 
curious evidence. Their contributions to the Tem- 
ple were so ample as to excite the jealous rapacity 
of the Roman governor. Cicero, in a memorable 
oration, vindicates Flaccus for not having permit- 
ted the provinces to be drained of their wealth for 
such a purpose, and holds up his example to other 
governors, complaining that Italy itself su£fered by 
thiB exportation of so much wealth. 

The origin of the Jews in Italy, or rather in Rome, 
is very obscure. It is usuaUy ascribed to the vast 
number of slaves brought to the capital by Pompey, 
after his conquest of Jerusalem. These slaves 
were publicly sold in the markets ; yet if we are to 
believe Philo, they were emancipated almost with- 
out exception by their tolerant masters, who were 
unwilling to do violence to their religious scruples. 
Is it not more probable, that there were some, if not 
many, opttle]|t commercial Jews already in Rome, 
who with their usual national spirit, purchased, to the 
extent of their means» their unhappy countrymen, 
and enabled them to settle in freedom in the great 
metropolis ? The passage in Cicero, alluded to 

* While some Greek soldiera were watching with superetitious anx- 
iety the flight of a bird, which was to be of good or evil omen, they 
were horror-«tnick to afie it fall, tranAxed by the arrow of their Jew- 
tab ccfnirade. The Jew cahnly answered, How much must yonder bii»l 
have known the secretB of ftitority, which knew not liow to avoid tbo 
•now of MoNUama tlie Jew J 
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above, is conclusive evidence to the wealth. of the 
Jewish community in Italy. However that may 
be, it is certain that a vast number of Jewish lib- 
ertines or freed slaves, inhabited Romp. Tacitus 
states their number at 4000. It appears from Jose- 
phus, as -we have seen, that 8000 were present when 
Arohelaus appeared before Augustus, and a vast 
number poured out to welcome the false Alexander. 
They formed the chi^f population of the Trans- 
tiberine region.* They -shared (that is, the les9 
wealthy) in the general largess of com which was 
distributed among the poorer inhabitants of the city ; 
by a special favour of Augustus,! i^ ^^e distribution 
fell on a Sabbath, their portion was reserved. They 
were expelled by Tiberius, and a greait number 
drafted off as soldiers to the unwholesome island of 
Slardinia ; by Caligula they, were oppressed ; by 
Claudius once more expelled, or at least their syna- 
gogues closed on account of the feuds between the 
Jews and Christians. Yet here, as well ajs else- 
where, oppression and persecution seemed not to 
be the slightest check to their increase. They had 
a sort of council or house of judgment, which de- 
cided ^I matters of dispute. To this, no doubt, either 
in the synagogue or law court attached to it, St. 
Paul expected to give an account of his conduct. 
The numbers of the Jews in Rome wer^ doubtless 
much increased, but their respectability, as, well as 
their popularity, much diminished, by the immense 
influx of the most destitute a^ well as the most un- 
ruly of the race., who were swept into captivity by 
thousands after the fall of Jerusalem. The lan- 



* Ills emuBlng to see the mallciouB satisfaction with wMcb Basnofs 
Attempts to prove, against ills Homau Catholic opponents, ti}at they 
were possessore of the Vati/can. 

t It seems to have be^n the amusement of the idle yduth of R<(me 
to visit the Jewish synagogue. The well-known passage In the tenth 
satire of Horace, will occur to the cl&asical reader. Though we have 
nme doubts whether the. Judaism of the poet's friead, Fuacus AriflUu% 
hat not been inferred on iofliUJIeientgroiuidg, ... ^ .> 
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gruage of the incidental notices which occur about 
the Jews in the Latin authors, after this period, seems 
more contemptuous, and implies that many of them 
were in the lowest state of penury, the outcasts of 
society. Juvenal bitterly complains that the beau- 
tiful and poetic grove of Egeria, was let put to 
mendicant hordes of Jews, whp pitched their camps, 
like gipsies, in the open air, with a wallet, and a 
bundle of hay for their pillow, as their only furni- 
ture. Martial alludes to their filth, and what is curi- 
ous enough, describes them as pedlers, and venders 
of matches, which they trafficked for broken glass. 
Of their estabhshmeht in the other provinces in 
the Roman en^pire, we have no certain information. 
In the middle ages, the most extraordinary fables 
were invented, concerning their first settlement in 
Germany, France, and Spain. Those relating to the 
latter country may serve as a specimen. There 
they claimed descent from maritime adventurers in 
the time of Solomon, or from a part of their race 
transported to that country when Nebuchadnezzar 
Gonjiuered Spain ;* Hebrew derivations were found 
for inany of the Spanish cities, which proved to 
the satisfaction even of later antiquaries, the early 
settlement of the Jews in that region ; forgetting 
entirely the close affinity of the Phoenician and 
Punic dialects with the Hebrew, and .the successive 
occupation of, at least maritime, Spain, by these 
kindred nations. In fact, the Jews spread with the 
dominion of the Roman arms, part as slaves, part 
as freemen, with commercial objects, or seeking 
only a safe and peaceful settlement. Some, no 
doubt, obtained their livelihood by reputable traffic 
or industry, and attained to opulence; others were 

* These tables were probably invented for the purpose of excalpadng 
themselves with the Christians, as, having long before been separated 
from the nation^ they could not have borne, any part in the guilt of tbe 
enicifizion of Christ. When tbe ChrisUans took Toledo, this plea was 
uiged; perhaps it was invenied at that tiine. 
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adventurers, more tinscrupu}ouB as to the means 
b^ which they obtained their subsistence. The 
heathen could not but look with something of the 
interest excited by yronder on this strange, unso- 
cial, and isolated people, who dwelt among them, 
and yet were not of them. While the philosopher 
despised the fanaticism which he could not com- 
prehend, the populace mingled something like' awe 
with their dislike. The worse and more destitute 
of the race probably availed themselves of thia 
feeling ; many half impostors and half enthusiasts 
gained their livelihood by working on the super^ 
stitious terrors of the people, who .were never mora 
open to deception than in this age of comparative 
improvement. The empire swarmed with Jewish 
wonder-workers, mathematicians, astrologers, or 
whatever other name or office they assumed or re- 
ceived from their tremblinff hearers. 

Yet in some points all of Hebrew blood, rich and 
poor, high and low, concurred ; in their faithful at- 
tachment to their synagogue, their strict subordi- 
nation to their religious teachers, and through their 
synagogue and tochers to the great spiritual h^ad 
of their community, the Patriarch sof Tiberias. 
Wherever Jews resided, a synagogue might be, and 
usually was, formed. Every synagogue was visited 
in turn by the Leorate of the Patriarch. These 
Legates were called Apostles ; the office probably 
existed before the fall of Jerusalem ; the Apostle 
collected the contributions for the Temple. They 
had authority to regulate all the differences, which 
might arise, and to receive the revenue of the Pa- 
triarch. Every year a proclamation was made by 
sound of trumpet, in every synagogue, commanding 
the payment of the tribute ; its final day of settle- 
ment was on the last day of May. On the return 
of these Legates, they informed the Patriarch of the 
state of the synagogues, assisted him as cotmsel- 
lors, and held a distinguished rank among the 
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E' eople. The early Christians accuse the Jews of 
aving sent messengers throughout the world, for 
the purpose of anathematizing them in their syna- 
gogues, and uttering a solemn curse upon the name of 
Jesus Christ. It is by no nieans unlikely that these 
Legates received instructions to warn all the faith- 
ful Israelites against the detested innovation, and 
to counteract by every means in their power the 
progress of the new religion. No doubt the rapid 
growth of Christianity tended to strengthen the 
power of the synagogue, by constantly keeping 
alive the vigilance and inflaming .the zeal of the 
more stedfast and ardent adherents to the Law. 
Indeed the point which mitigates, more than any 
other, our compassion for the sufferings of the Jews, 
is the readiness with which they joined the heathen 
in the persecution of the Christians. Too often 
the ^ews, though themselves eating the bitter bread 
of slavery, arid instructed in the best school for the 
humaner feelings, adversity, were seen rejoicing by 
the stake of the expiring Christian. In the beauti- 
ful description of the death of Polycarp, there is a 
frightful incident of the Jews howling around the 
body of the holy martyr. 

The worship of the synagogue, with its append- 
ant school or law court, where lectures were given, 
and knotty points of the law debated, became the 
great bond of national union, and has continued, 
though the monarchical centre of unity in Tiberias 
disappeared in a few centuries, to hold together 
the scattered nation in the closest uniformity. The 
worship of the synagogue is extremely simple. 
Wherever ten Jews were found., there a synagogue 
ought to formed. The Divine Presence, the invi- 
sible Shechinah, descends, not but where ten are 
met together; if fewer, the Divine Visitant was 
supposed to say, " Wherefore come I, and no one is 
here 1" It was a custom, therefore, in some of the 
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more numerous communities, to appoint ten " men 
of leisure^" whose business it was t^ form a congre- 
gation.^ The buildings were plain ; in their days 
of freedom it was thought right that the house of 
prayer to God, from its situation or its form, should 
overtop the common dwellings of man ; but in their 
days of humiliation, in strange countries, the lowly 
synagogue, the type of their condition, was content 
to lurk undisturbed in lees conspicuous situations. 
Even in Palestine the synagogues must have been 
small, for Jerusalem was said to contain 460 or 
460 ; the foreign Jews, from the different quarters 
of the world, seem each to have had their separate 
building, where they communicated in prayer witii 
their neighbours and kindred. Su<5h were the syn- 
agogues ^of the Alexandrians, the Cyrenians, and 
others. Besides ' the regular synagogues, which 
were roofed, in some places they had chapels or 
oratories, open to the air, chiefly perhaps where 
their worship was not so secure of protection from^ 
the authorities ; these w^re usually in. retired and 
picturesque situations, in groves, or on the sea- 
shore. In the distribution of the synagogue, some 
remote resemblance to the fallen Temple was kept 
up. The ent^fsmce was from the east ; in the cen- 
tre stood an elevated tribune or rostrum, in the 
place of the great altar, where they only permitted 
sacrifice, and if from an humble and contrite heart, 
doubtless most acceptable to their Almighty Fa- 
ther, xnnyer was constantly offered, and the book 
of the Law was read. At the west' end stood a 
chest, in which the book was laid up, making the 
place, as it were, the humble Holy of Holies, though 
HOW no longer separated by a veil, nor protected 
by the Cherubim and Mercy Seat. Particular 
seats, usually galleries, were railed off for the 
women. 

* Such seems to be Uie adution of a qaestioo on which teamed 
Tolumei have been- written. 

Vol. hi.— L 
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The chief religrious functionary in the synagogue 
was called the»angel, or bishop. He ascended the 
tribune, repeated or chanted the prayers, his head 
during the ceremony being covered with a veil. 
He called the reader from his place, opened the 
book before him, pointed out the passage, and over- 
looked him, that ne read correctly. The readers, 
who were three in number on the ordinary days, 
seven on the mornuig of the Sabbath, five on fes- 
tivals, were selected from the body of the people. 
The Law of course was read, and the prayers like- 
wise repeated, in the Hebrew language^ The days 
of public service m the synagogue were the SsAy 
bath, the second and fifth day6 of the week, Mon- 
day and Thursday! There was an officer in the 
synagogues out of Palestine, and probably even 
within its borders, called an interpreter, who trans- 
lated the Law into the vernacular tongue^ usually 
Greek in the first case, or Syro-Chaldaic in the lat- 
ter. Besides the bishop, there were three elders, 
or rulers of the synagogue, who likewise formed a 
court or consistory for the judgment of all offenc0l9. 
They had the power of inflicting punishment by 
scourging; from Origen's account, the Patriarch 
of Tiberias had assumed the power of life and death. 
But the great control over the public mind lay in 
the awful sentence of excommunication. The an«i- 
thema of the synagogue cut off the offender from 
the Israel of God ; he oecame an outcast of society. 
The fiirst process^ ustially, was the censure; the 
name and the offence of the delinquent were read 
for four succeeding Sabbaths, during which he had 
time to make his peace with the congregation ; 
at the end of that period the solenm Niddui, or in- 
terdict, was pronounced, which for thirty days 
separated the criminal from the hopes and the pri- 
vileges of Israel. For more heinous offences, and 
against contumacious delinquents, the more terrific 
Cherem, or the still more fatal Shammata, the ex- 
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eommunication, was proclaimed. The Cherem 
inflrcted civil death ; but on due repentance and 
reparation for the crime, the same authority which 
denounced, might repeal, the Cherem— the absolved 
offender was restored tp life. But no power could 
cancel the irrevocable Shanunata. Some indeed 
have doubted whether the last sentence was evei 
pronounced, or even was known to the Law. Pru- 
dence would certainly have advised the disuse of 
a practice which might drive the desperate offender 
to seek that consolation in another faith which 
was irrevocably denied him in his own ; the church 
would have opened its gates to receive him who 
was doomed to perpetual exile from the synagogue 
The sentence of excommunication was couched in 
the most fearful phrases. The delinquent was ex- 
communicated, anathematized, accursed — ^by the 
book of the Law, by the ninety-three precepts* 
by the malediction of Joshua against Jericho, by 
that of Elisha against the children who mocked 
him, and so on, through all the terrific thre^tenings 
l>f the ancient Law and history. He was acbu^sed 
by the mysterious names of certain spirits of deadly 
power. He was accursed by heaven and earth, by 
the Seraphim, and by the heavenly orbs, " Let no- 
thing good come out of him, let his end be sudden, 
let aU creatures become his enemy, let the whirl- 
wind crush htm, the fever and every other malady 
and the edge of the sword smite him, let his death 
be unforeseen, and drive him into outer darkness.*^ 
Excommunication, as we have said, inflicted a <;^ivil 
death; how far, at least in the milder form, it ex- 
cluded from the synagogue seems not quite clear. 
But no one except his wife and children might 
approach the moral leper— all others must avoid 
him the distance of a toise. If there be a dead body 
in his house, no one inters it ; if a child be bom, 
the father must circumcise it. Public detestation 
W9S not appeased by deaths No one moumed him 
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who died excommunicated ; his cpifin was stoned^ 
and a heavy slab was placed over his remains by 
the hands of justice, either as a mark of infamy, or 
to prevent him from rising again at the liast day. 
No doubt these spiritual terrors were often abused 
by the domineering Rabbi ; but it is as little to be 
questioned that they exercised a high moral influ- 
ence. The excommunication smote the adulterer, 
or the unnatural father, who, in their striking lan- 
guage, more cruel than the ravens, neglected the 
children whom God had given. 

The influence of the Rabbins was not grounded 
on the public services of religion alone. The 
whole course of education was committed to their 
care, or sit least to their superintendence.* In all 
those interesting epochs of domestic life in which 
the heart is most open to impressions of rever^ce 
and attachment, the Rabbi, even where the ancient 
Levite had no office, had made himself an in(^. 
pensable part of the ceremony. When the Jhouse 
rejoiced in the birth of a man-child, though circum-^ 
cision was not necessarily performed in the syna<» 
gogne, nor was the operator usually of that order, 
yet ilU>mened and unblessed was the eighth-day feast 
whicli was, not graced by the presence of a Rabbi. 
In marriages the Rabbi joined the hands, pledged 
the cup, and pronounced the seven prayers of beqfs- 
diction over the wedded pair. The Rabbi attended 
the sick, and consoled mm with the assurance of 
the certain resurrection of all faithful Israelites to 
their exclusive Paradise ; and he attended at the 
interment of the dead. Nor was this all ; by degrees 
the whole life of the Jew was voluntarily enslaved 

* The following Is conflidenecl the aathorixed eoune of Jewish edu- 
cation. As soon as the children can speak they are taught certain reli- 
gious aiioms; from threeorfourto six or seven they learn their letters; 
lit Uiat age they go to school, and are taught to read the Pentateuch ; at 
ten they commence the Mischna ; at thirteen and one day they are coo- 
■idered responsible, and are bound to keep the 613 precepts of the Law ; 
at fifteen they study the Gemara, i.e. the Talmiidi at Higbteon tHey- 
many ; at twenty they enter into businen. 
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to more than brahminical or monkish minuteness 
of observance. Every day and eveir hour of the 
day, and every act of every hour, had its appointed 
regfulations, grounded on distorted texts of Scrip, 
ture, or &e sentences of the wise men, and artfully 
moulded up with the national reminiscences of the 
past, or their distinctive hopes of the future, the 
divine origin of the Law, the {uivileges of God's 
chosen people, the restoration to the Holy City, the 
coming of the Messiah. The Jew with his early 
prayer was to prevent the rismg sun; but more 
blessed he who encroaehed upon the night to lament, 
before the dawn, the fate of Jerusalem. His rising 
from his bed, his manner of putting on the different 
articles of dress, the disposition of his fringed tal* 
Uth, his phylBastehes on h^s head and arms, his 
ablutions, his meals, even the calls of nature were 
subjected to scrupulous rules-r-both reminding him 
that he was of a peculiar race, and perpetually 
reducing him to ask the advice of the wise men, 
who alone could set at rest the trembling and soru* 
pulous conscience. Nor was it enough that the all* 
seeing eye of God watched with je^ious vigilance 
the minutest acts of his people ; Rabbinical authority 
peopled the air with spirits of beneficent or malign 
aspect : the former might be revolted by the least 
uncle^nness, the latter were ever ready to take 
advantage of every delinquency. The wise men 
alone were well acquainted with the nature, the 
orders, the powers, or the arts of these mysterious 
beings ; and thus a new and unbounded field was 
opened for their interference. Such was the cha- 
racter of the Rabbinical dominion as it was gradually, 
though perhaps not as yet perfectly, developed. 
Such, for this dominion now assumed a monarchical 
form, was the kingdom of the Patriarch of Tiberias ; 
in its boundaries as extensive as that qf Rome, and 
founded on the strongest basis, the blind and 2SealoUs 
attachment of its subjects. 
L2 
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Before long the Sanhedrin of that pity began to 
assume a loftier tone; their edicts were dated as 
fVom Jerusalem, their school was called Sion. But 
into this spiritual court, as into that of more splen- 
did and worldly sovereigns, ambition and intrigue 
soon found their i^ay. The monarch could not 
brook any constitutional limitation to his state o^ 
•f authority ; the subordinate officers, the aristocracy 
of this singular state, were eager to usiir;) upon the 
throne. The first collision was on the all-important 
point of etiquette. No sooner was Simon, son of 
Gamaliel, quietly seated in the Patriarchate, than he 
began to assert or enlarge his prerogative. His 
Alvbeth-din, R. Nathan, and his Hachim, R. Meir, 
enjoyed a larger share of his state than he was 
willing to concede. When any one of these heads 
of the spiritual senate entered, the whole assembly 
was accustomed to rise, and to remain standing tiU 
he was seated. This equality of respect was galling 
to the pride of Simon ; he determined to vindicate 
the superior dignity of his chair, and look an op- 
portunity of moving, in the absence of the parties 
concerned, that the whole assembly should rise only 
on the entrance of the Patriarch, on that of the 
Ab-beth-din two rows, on that of the Hachim only 
one. The next time that R. Nathatf and R. Meir 
made their appearance, this order was observed. 
The degrading innovation went to their hearts. 
They dissembled their resentment, but entered into 
a secret conspiracy to dethrone or to humiliate the 
unconstitutional despot. " He," said R. Meir, " who 
cannot answer every question which relates to the 
word of God, is not worthy to preside in the great 
Sanhedrin. Let us expose his ignorance, and so 
compel him to abdicate. Then you shall be Patri- 
arch, and T your Ab-beth-din." In secret council 
they framed the most intricate and perplexing ques- 
tions to confound the despot. Happily for him their 
conversation was overheard by a learned and friendly 
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member of the Sanhedriii, who began to discuss in 
a loud tone, so as to be heard by Simon in the neigh- 
bouring^ chamber, the points on which it was agreed 
to attack and perplex the overbearing Patriarch, 
At the next sitting, the rebels, Nathan and Meir, 
advanced to the cnaree with tiieir formidable host 
of difficulties. To tneir confusion, Simon, fore- 
warned, repulsed them on all points, and unravelled, 
with the utmost readiness, the most intricate ques« 
tions. Simon triumphed, the rebellious Ab-beth-din 
and Hachim were expelled from the Sanhedrin. 
But still they kept up the war, and daily assailed 
the Patriarch with a new train of difficulties for 
which they required written answers. At length 
the civil contest ended through the intervention of 
the more moderate. The ex-Ab-beth-din and ex* 
Hachim were reinstated ; but on the mcnnentous 
point whether the whole Sanhedrin rose on their 
entrance, or only two rows^ we deeply regret that 
we must leave the reader in the same lamentable 
ignorance with ourselves. 

Not content, or rather flushed, with this advance 
towards unlimited monarchy in his own dominions^ 
the high-minded Simon began to meditate schemes 
of foreign conquest. The independence or equality 
of the l^ad of the Babylonian community haunted 
him, as tiiat of the Patriarch of Constantinoi)le did 
the early Popes, and a cause of quarrel curiously 
similar to that about the time on which Easter was 
to be kept, speedily arose. The schools of Baby- 
lonia and Palestine fell into an open schism 
concerning the calculation of the paschal feast. 
Simon determined to assert the superiority of 
the Patriarchate of Tiberias over his disobedient 
brethren. The scene is in the highest degree cha- 
racteristic. It must however be premised, that it is 
by no means certain at what time the Princes of the 
Captivity commenced their dynasty. In the fol- 
lowing story, Ahia s^;ypeaiB 2^ the head of the corn- 
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munity: but probably the prince had not yet ob- 
tained the influence, or assumed the state, which,, 
during the first fifty years of the third century, dis- 
tinguished the Jewish sovereign of the East. Ha- 
naniah, who taught at Nahar-pakod, and Judah Ben 
Bethuriah, were the most eminent of the leaf ned 
teachers in the schools of Babylon, and to humble 
their pride and bring them into subordination to the 
seat of learning in Tiberias, was the great object 
of the mission which was despatched by the Patri- 
arch, The two Legates were furnished with three 
letters. They delivered the first to Hananiah, which 
bore the superscription " To your holiness." De- 
lighted with their recognition of a title considered 
of high importance, 'Hananiah courteously inquired 
the reason of their coming.—" To learn your sys- 
tem of instruction.'' Still more flattered, Hananiah . 
received the ambassadors with the utmost cordiality^ 
and commended them to the people, as worthy of 
every honour, both as descendants of the High 
Priest (for the Patriarch of Tiberias claimed his ' . 
lineage from Aaron>, and for their own' personal 
merit. When the treacherous Legates had secured 
their ground in the good opinion of the people, they 
began to controvert the judgments of Hananiah, to 
animadvert on his opinions, and to lessen him by 
every means in the public estimation. Hananiadi, 
enraged at this abuse of his kindness, summoned a 
second assembly of the people, and denounced the 
Legates as traitors and ignorant men. The people 
replied, " That which thou hast buUt thou canst not 
so soon pull down; the hedge which thou hast 
planted thou canst not pluck up without injury to 
thyself." Hananiah demanded their objections to 
his system of instruction. They answered, "Thou 
hast dared to fix intercalations and new moons, by 
which great inconformities have arisen between the 
brethren in Babylonia and Palestme." " So did 
Rabbi Akibot" said Hsmaniah, "when in Babylon*^ 
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" Akiba," they rejoined, "left not his like in Pales- 
tine."' ** Neither," cried the desperate R^bbi, " have 
I left my equal in Palestine." The Legates pro- 
duced their second letter, i^hich ran in these myste- 
rious words. "That which thou leftest a kid is 
grown up a strong-homed goat ;" it meant that the 
Sanhedrin, which he left without power, had regained 
all its authority. Hananiah was struck dumb. R. 
Isaac, one of the deputies, saw his time, he mounted 
the Tribune, from which the Law was usually readi 
" These," he said, naming them, "are the holy days 
of God — these the holy 3ays of Hananiah !" An 
indistinct murmur ran through the synagogue. R. 
Nathan, 4he second deputy, arose and read the verse 
of Isaiah, " Out of Sion goeth forth the Law, and 
the word of God from Jerusalem." Then, with a 
bitter intonation, " Out of Bal^lon goeth forth the 
Law, the word of God from Nahar-pakod." The 
assembly was in an uproar. " Alter not the word 
of God," wJis the universal cry. The Legates fol- 
lowed up their advantage and produced their third 
letter, which threatened excommunication against 
the factious opponents of their authority. They 
added these emphatic words :— ** The learned have 
sent us, and commanded us thus to say : if he wiU 
submit, well ; if not, utter at once the interdict. So 
likewise set the choice before our brethren in foreign 
X>ans. If they will stand by us, well ; if not, let 
them ascend their high places ; let Ahia build them 
an altar, and Huianiah (he was of Levitical descent) 
fiing at the sacrifice, and let them at once set them- 
scdres apart and say, we have no portion in the 
Israel of God." From all sides an instantaneous 
cry arose, "Heaven preserve us from heresy— we 
have still a portion in the Israel of God." The 
authority of the Sanhedrin in Tiberias was univer- 
sally recognised. Judah Ben Bethuriah, as well as 
Hananiah, was forced to bow to the yoke ; and till 
the political separation of the Babyloniaa firom the 
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Western Jews, on the restoration of the Persian 
monarchy, for the province had now been again 
brought under the Roman dominion by the conquests 
of Verus, the Patriarch of Tiberias maintained his 
tmcontested supremacy over the whole Jewish com«- 
monalty. In the preceding history, both in the 
object and the manner in which it was conducted, 
we are almost tempted to inquire whether it is not a 
a scene borrowed from the annals of the Papal 
Church. 

But before we describe the re-establishment of 
t^e Resch-Glutha, or Prince of the Captivity, in all 
tlte state and splendour of an oriental sovereign, 
far ou^hining, at least in pomp, his rival sovereign 
in Tiberias, we return to the West to trace the his- 
tory of trie Palestinian Jews, as connected with 
that of their Roman masters. During all the later 
conflicts with Rome, the Samaritans had escaped 
by quiet submission the miseries which had so per- 
petually fallen on their more unruly brethren; they 
had obtained the rights of Roman citizenship for 
their fidelity. During the first establishment of the 
Rabbinical dominion at Tiberias, its chiefs had dis- 
played an Unprecedented degree of liberality towards 
their once detested neighbours. Though they sar- 
castically denominated them " the proselytes of the 
lions," yet they would inhabit the same city, sleep 
in the same house; eat at the same table, and even 
partake of animals which they had killed. This 
unusual mildness rested on the authority of R. 
Akiba, and seems to strengthen the suspicion that 
it was grounded on policy, and that the enterprising 
Rabbi had laid a deliberate scheme of uniting in 
one league all who claimed Jewish descent But 
this amity between the two hostile sects was but 
transient. One Rabbi declared that it was better to 
use water for an offering than Samaritan wine. 
Another, in their own city, openly accused them of, 
worshipping idols on 6erizim<; he hardly eseapod 
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. with bis life. Political circumstances increased the 
lealousies, which at last broke out into open hostili- 
ties, and opportunities occurred ir\. which they might 
commit mutual acts of violence, without the inter-* 
ference of the ruling powers. 

In one of the great contests for the empire, they 
espoused opposite parties. The Samaritans, un- 
. fortunately for themselves, were on the losing side. 
Pescennius Niger had assumed the purple in Syria. 
The Jews presented a petition for the reduction of 
their taxation. "Ye demand," said the stem'Ro- 
inan, "exemption from tribute for your soil; I will 
lay it on the air you breathe." The Samaritans 
took up arms for Niger, the Jews threw themselves 
into the party of Severus. That able general soon 
triumphed over all opposition, and severely punished 
the partisans of his rival : The Samaritans forfeited 
their privilege of Roman citizenship. The presence 
of the emperor overawed the conflicting factions, 
though Seterus himself was in great danger from 
a daring robber of the country, named Claudius, 
who boldly rode into his camp, saluted and embraced 
him, and before orders could be given for his seizure, 
had escaped. Severus celebrated a Jewish triumph, 
probably on account of the general pacification pf 
the province. His laws were favourable to the 
Jews. The edict of Antonine was re-enacted, 
though still with its limitation against circumcising 
proselytes. The Jews were permitted to undertake 
the tutelage of Pagans, which shows that they had 
fltill the privileges of Roman citizenship, and they 
were exempt from burthens incompatible with their 
religion. Still they were interdicted from approach- 
ing the walls of the Holy City, and their general 
condition is thus described by Tertullian, who wrote 
during the reign of Severus. " Dispersed and vaga- 
bond, eiiled from their native soil and air, they 
wander over the face of the earth, without a king, 
either human or divine ; and even as strangers they 
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are not permitted to salute with their footsteps their 
native land." 

The Jews and Christians contest the honour of 
having furnished a nurse to the fratricide son of 
Severus, Caracalla.* If this tyrant indeed sucked 
the milk of Christian gentleness, his savage dispo- 
sition turned it to gall. According to the Rabbini- 
cal legends, he was so attached to his Jewish play- 
mates, as to have shed tears when one of them was 
whipped by order of the emperor. Indeed, for 
several reigns, Judaism might boast its influence on 
the imperial throne. Among the strange medley of 
foreign superstitions with which th^ filthy Helioga^ 
balus offended even the easy and tolerant religion 
of his Roman subjects, he adopted the Jewish usages 
of circumcision and abstinence from swine's fl^h. 
And, in the reign of the good Alexander Severus, 
that beautiful oasis in the desert of this period of 
the imperial history, the Jews, enjoyed the equal 
protection and the favour of the virtuous sovereign. 
Abraham, as well as Christ, had las place in the 
emperor's gallery of divinities, or men worthy of 
divine honours. Alexander was even ealled the 
Father of the Synagogue. 

In the mean time, the Patriarchal throne had been 
ascended by the most celebrated of the Rabbinical 
sovereigns ; Jehuda, sometimes called the Nasi or 
Patriarch, sometimes the Holy, sometimes emphati- 
c^ly the Rabbi, succeeded his father, Simon son of 
Gamaliel. Jehuda is said to have been bom on the 

« Jost, in his " Gescliiclite der Isrteliteii seit der zeit der Maccabfter,** 
conceivea tliat tlie stranee stories in the Jewish writers^ about the inter- 
coarse between one of the Antonines, most aasert the first, the Pio«M, 
with the head of the Sanhedria of Tiberias, and his secret Judaism, are 
grounded on this tale of Caracalla. We take the opportunity of ex- 
Dressing our obligation to this worlE, which has-been of the greatest use 
in the composition of this last volume of our History. We differ from 
Jose, who is a pupil of Etehhorn, on many points, particularly the com- 
position of the older Scriptures ; but we gladly bear testimony to the 
high vahie of hip work, which, both in depth of research and anraiqie- 
ment, \M far superior to the desultory, and by no means fcnistwort&, 
volumes of -Basnage. 
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day on which R. Akiba died ; an event xyredicted, ac- 
cording to hiiB admirers, in the verse of Solomon* 
** One sun ariseth, and one mn goeth d&wn.^^ Akiba 
was the setting — Jehuda the dawning sun. He was 
secretly circumcised, . in defiance of the law of 
Hadrian. His whole life was of the most spotless 
purity ; hence he was called the Holy, or the Holiest 
of the Holy. . R. Jehuda was the author of a new 
constitution to the Jewish people. He imbodied in 
the celebrated Mischna, or Code of traditional Law, 
all the authorized interpretations of the Mosaic Law, 
the traditions, the decisions of the learned, and the 
precedents of the courts or schools. It is singular 
that this period is distinguished by the laibou^s of 
the great Roman lawyers, in the formation of a code 
of jurisprudence for the whole empire. It might 
seem as if the Jews, constitnting thus, as it were, 
an imjperium in imperiof a state withm'a state, were 
ambitious of providing themselves with their own 
Pandects, either in emulation of their masters, or 
lest their subjects might discover the superior ad- 
vantage of a written code, over the arbitrary deci- 
sions of the Rabbinical interpreters of their original 
polity. The sources from which the Mischna was 
derived, may give a fair view of the nature of the Rab- 
binical authority, and the manner in which it had 
superseded the original Mosaic constitution. The 
Mischna was grounded, 1. On the written Law of 
Moses. 2. On the oral Law, received by Moses on 
Mount Sinai ; and handed down, it was said, by un- 
interrupted tradition. 3. The decisions or maxims 
of the Wise Men. 4. Opinions of particular indi- 
viduals on which the Schools were divided, and 
which still remained open. 5. Ancient usages and 
customs. The distribution of the Mischna affords 
a curious exemplification of the intimate manner in 
which the religious and civil life of the Jews were 
interwoven, and of the authority assumed by the 
Law over every transaction of life. The first book 
Vol. III.— M 
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4^nsiders the people as cultivators of the soil, and 
appears to imply that they were still,*to a consider- 
able extent, landed proprietors in Palestine. It 
regulates all affairs of husbandry ; trees, fruits, seeds, 
&;c. The second book relates to festivals and holy- 
days. The third contains the statutes relating to 
marriage and the female sex. The fourth considers 
the Jew chiefly in his commercial character; it 
defines the laVir of property, exchange, damajge, loss, 
restitution. The fifth treats of hSy things, obla- 
tions, vows, &c. The sixth on things clean and 
unclean. 

As the object of this great work was to fix, once 
for all, on undoubted authority, the whole unwritten 
Law, fiome of the more zealous Rabbins reprobated 
this measure of Jehuda the Holy, as tending to 
supersede or invalidate their own personal weight. 
But the multiplication of written statutes enlarges 
rather than contracts the province of the lawyer; a 
new field was opened for ingenuity,' ^and comment 
was speedily heaped upon the Mii^chna, till it was 
buried under its weight, as the Mosaic Law had been 
before by the Mischna. The interpreters of the 
Mischna assumed a particular name, the Tanaim. 
In fact, the acknowledgment of the Mischna as a 
sort of new constitution, powerfully contributed to 
the maintenance of the Habbinical authority after the 
fall of the Patriarchate and the extinction of the 
schools. It threw back the written Law into a sort 
of reverential and mysterious obscurity. Never Was 
such honour paid to the books of Moses as by the 
Rabbins of Tiberias, or such labour employed in 
their preservation ; evety letter was counted^ every 
dot, every iota sanctified, as perhaps of the deepest 
import ; but they were dark oracles, whose profound 
meaning could not be caught by the vulgar ear; 
while the fonqal, and as it were constitutional, 
recognition of the unvmtten Law, as imbodied in 
the Mischna, became the popular and practical code^ 
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until th« more voluminous Talmud superseded, 
in its turn, the Mischna. Those ponderous tomes 
became at once the religious and civil institutes of 
the Jewish people, and swayed the Jews with as 
uncontested authority as the Acts of the Saints and 
the canoii law the nations of Christian Europe. 

In the mean time, the rival throne in Babylonia, 
that of the' Prince of the Captivity, was rapidly 
rising to the state and dignity which perhaps did not 
attain its perfect height till under the Persian 
inOnarchs. There seems to have been some ac- 
knowledged hereditary claim in R. Houa, who now 
appears as the Prince of the Captivity, as if his 
descent from the house of David had been recog- 
nised by the willing credulity of his brethren. At 
least, if any reliance is to be placed on a speech 
attributed to R. Jehuda, that if R, Houa were to 
make his ttppearance, he should do homage to him : 
a submission which would not, it may be thought, 
have been extorted from the Patriarch of Tiberias, 
even the modest and humble R. Jehuda, unless 
general opinion had invested the rival chieftain with 
some peculiar sanctity. The Prince of the Capti- 
vity might recall in his splendour, particularly during 
his inauguration, some lofty reminiscences of the 
great Jewish, monarchy, under the ancestors from 
whom he claimed his descent, the holy Davjd and 
the magnificent Solomon, though alTectingly mingled 
with allusions to their present state of degradation. 
The ceremonial of his installation is thus described. 
The spiritual heads of the people, the masters of 
the learned schools, the elders, and the people as- 
sembled in great multitudes within a stately cham- 
ber, adorned with rich curtains, in Babylon, where, 
during his days of splendour, the Resch-Glutha fixed 
his residence. The Prince was seated on a lofty 
throne. The heads of the schools of Sura and 
Pumbeditha on his right-hand and left. These chiefs 
of the learned men then delivered an address. 
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exhorting the new monarch not to abuse his power ; 
he was called to slavery rather than to sovereignty, 
for he was Prince of a captive people. On the neirt 
Thursday he was inaugurated by the laving on of 
hands, and the sound of trumpets and acclamations. 
He was escorted to his palace witk great pomp, and 
received magnificent presents from all his subjects. 
On the Sabbath, all the principal people assembled 
before his house ; he placed himself at their head, 
and, his face covered with a silken veil, proceeded to 
the synagogue. Benedictions and hymns of thanks- 
giving announced his entrance. They then brought 
hiin the Book of the Law, out of which he read the 
first line; afterward he addressed the assembly, 
with his eyes elosed out of respect. He exhorted 
them to charity, and set the example by offering 
liberal alms to the poor. The ceremony closed with 
new acclamations, and prayers to God that, ^mder 
the new Prince, he would be pleased to put an end 
to their calamities. The Prince gave his blessing 
to. the people; and prayed for each province that it 
might be preserved (xiom war and famine. He con- 
cluded his orisons in a low voice, lest his prayer 
should be repeated to the jealous ears of the native 
monarchs ; for he prayed for the restoration of the 
kingdom of Israel, which could not rise but on the 
ruins of their empire. The Prince returned to his 
palace, where he gave a splendid banquet to the 
chief persons of the community. After that day he 
lived in a sort of stately oriental seclusion, never 
quitting his palace except to go to the 9chools of the 
learned, where, as he entered, the whole assembly 
rose and continued standing till he took his seat. 
He sometimes paid a visit to the native sovereign 
in Babylon (Bagdad). This probably refers to a 
somewhat later period. On these great occasions 
his imperial host sent his own chariot for his guest ; 
but the Prince of the Captivity dared not accept the 
Invidious distinction; he walked in humble and sob* 
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missive modesty behind the tihariot. Yet his own 
state was by' no means wanting in splendour : he 
wsrs arrayed in cloth of gold ; fifty guards marched 
before him ; all the Jews who met him on the way 
paid their homage^ and fell behind into his train. 
He was received by the eunuchs, who conducted him 
to the throne, while one of his officers, as he marched 
slowly along, distributed gold and silver on all sides. 
As the Prince approached the imperial throne, he 
prostrated himself on the ground, in token of vas- 
salage. The eunuchs raised him, and placed him on 
the left hand of the sovereign. After the first salu- 
tation, the Prince represented the grievances or dis- 
cussed the afikirs of bis people. 

The court of the Resch->Glutha is described as 
equally splendid ; in imitation of his Persian master, 
he had his officers, counsellors, and cup-bearers. 
Rabbins were appointed as satraps over the different 
communities. This state, it is probable, was maiQi- 
tained by a tribute raised from the body of the peo* 
pie, and substituted for that which, in ancient times, 
was paid for the Temple in Jerusalem. His subjects 
in Babylonia were many of them wealthy. They 
were husbandmen, shepherds, and artisans. The 
Babylonian garments were still famous in the West, 
and probably great part of that lucrative manufac- 
ture wais carried on by the Jews. Asinai and Asilai, 
it wiU be recollected, were weavers. It is said, 
indeed, in the usual figurative style, of a Jew 
merchant of Babylon, that he had 1000 vessels on 
the sea, and 1000 cities on land. They prided them, 
selves on their learning as well as their wealth. 
Hiough the Palestinian Jews affected te speak with 
contempt of Babylonian wisdom, yet in general 
estimation the schools of Nahardea, Sura, aind Pum- 
beditha, might compete with Sepphoris and Tiberias. 

Whether the authority of the Prince of the Cap- 
tivity extended beyond Babylonia and the adjacent 
districts, is uncertain. The limits of Persia form 
Md 
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an insuperable barrier to our knowledge ; and almost 
all tjbe rest of Asia^ during this period, is covered, 
as it were, with impenetrable darkness. Many Jews 
were no doubt settled in Arabia. Mahomet found 
them both numerous and powerful, and a Jewish 
dynasty had long sat on one ot the native thrones ; 
but this subject will come under our notice when 
we consider the influence of the progress of Maho- 
metanism, as connected with the History of the 
Jews. All other accounts of oriental Jews, at this 
early period, are so obscure,* so entirely or so 
nearly- fabulous, that they may wisely be dismissed; 
but there is one curious point, which, as it seems to 
rest on better evidence, demands more particular 
notice,— the establishment of a Jewish colony in 
China, if not anterior, certainly immediately subse- 
quent, to the time of our Lord. This singular dis- 
covery WAS made known to Europe by the Jesuit 
missionaries ; but, unfortunately, the Father Gozani« 
who had the best opportunity of obtaining accurate 
information both, as to their history and the manu- 
scripts of the Law which they possessed, was igno- 
rant of the Hebrew language. It was inferred from 
their tradition, in our opinion somewhat hastily, that 
Jews had been settled in the country 249 years 
before- the Christian era. More' authentic state- 
ments, fixed' their introduction into the empire 
towards the close of the reign of Mingti, of the 
dynasty of Han, who reigned from 58 to 75, A. C. 
They Were originally 70'stngs or families, agid settled 
in the cities of Nimpo, Ning<^iu, Hamtcheu, Peking, 
and Caifongfou. Only seven remained in the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century ; all in the latter city, 
the capital of Honan. They came from Si-yu, the 

* That these were Parthian, as well as Elamite (Persian), and Meao* 
potamlan Jews, is clear from the Acts of the Apostles: the traditions 
of Christianity assert the early propagation of the faith in those regiona, 
which intimates, we are inclined tn think, that the Jews were 
but lUde is known whicb la either distinct or certain. 
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west country, and their Hebrew lang^ajg^e betrayed 
evident signs of corruption from the introduction 
o£ Persian words. They could not have been of 
the earlier dispersion, for they had the book of 
Ezra, and highly reverenced his name. They knew 
nothing, or at least had preserved no knowledge of 
Christ or his religion. They were employed in 
agticulture and trs&c. They had cultivated learn- 
ing with success ; and some of them, as it was at- 
tested by extant inscriptions, had been highly 
honoured with the imperial favour, and had attained 
the rank of mandarins. One of these inscriptions, 
bearing date in 1515, praises the Jews for their in- 
tegrity and fidelity, in agricultural pursuits, in trafiic, 
in the magistracy, and in the army, and their punc- 
tual. observance of their own religious ceremonies: 
it assures them of the emperor's .high esteem. 
They paid great respect to the name of Confucius ; 
and after the Chinese customs preserved the memory 
of their fathers, with religi6us reverence, on tablets 
inscribed with their names ; in other respects they 
were strict Jews: they observed the Sabbath, 
lighting no fire, and preparing their food on the pre- 
ceding day: they practised circumcision on the 
eighth day : they intermarried only among them- 
selves. They beliBve, according to the Jesuit, in 
Purgatory, Hell, Paradise, the Resurrection, and the 
last Jud^ent ; in Angels, Cherqbim, and Seraphim. 
They neither make, nor attempt to make, proselytes. 
Their sacred edifice fa remarkable fact) resembles 
much more the Temple than the modem 8)magogue. 
It is situated in an open space, among pavilions or 
avenues of trees. It consists of a nave and two 
adsles ; the centre is divided into a holy place, and a 
H<)iy of Holies, which is square without and circu- 
lar within: h^re are deposited the books of the 
Law,* and the sacred chamber is only entered by 

* Tbe learned Baron de Sacy haa clearly shown Uiat the exiatinf 
copia of Uie aaend writtaisa among Uie CUneae Jewi, imperftet at 
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the chief priest. The chief priest is not distin- 
guished by ^ny splendour of apparel, only by a red 
belt of silk,, which passes over his right and under 
his left shoulder. They chant the sacred Scripture 
and their prayers, as Father Cozzm had heard the 
Jews in Italy. They entertain distinct though re- 
mote hopes^ of the coming of the Messiah. Such, 
in a brief outline, is the history of one branch of 
this extraordinary people; thus in the eastern as 
well as the western extremity of the old world, 
resisting the common laws by which nations seem 
to be al^orbed into each others However opposite 
the institutions, the usages, the manners of the 
people among whom they dwell ; whether the go- 
vemmeht be mild or intolerant ; the Jews, equsdly 
inflexible and unsocial, maintain their seclusion 
from the rest of mankind. The same principles 
cmerate on the banks of the Yellow River, and on 
those of the Tiber or the Seine; the Jew, severed 
for ages from all intercourse with his brethren, amid 
the inaccessible regions of the Celestial empire, in 
most respects, remains as he would have been if he 
had continued to inhabit the valleys of Palestine, 
under the constant and immediate superintendence 
of the national chief of his religion, the Patriarch 
of Tiberias. 

ttey anBt ara not older tbta the year 1690, A. C. Their former saered 
books had been destroyed, first by an inundation of the Great Yeiiow 
River in 1440, afterwrard by a fire about 1600, and lasUy, those they pov> 
■ess were gready damaged by a second inundation in 1642. 
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BOOK XX. 

JUDAISM AND CfiRISTIANITT* 

S^eelt of ih» OtnU RevolutioM in the World:, from the fourth to the 
eifhih Omtery — RtatoraJUan of the Persian Kingdom, and Ma fian 
. Religion— Jew* of Meeopoiamia—Bahylommn TabMuL—EstabUeh- 
mentof Ckrietianitf—Attea^ta at Conversion-<!onetaiUine— Julian 
-^RebmUding the Temple of Jenualem—'Theodoeiue and St. Jimbroee 
•"-Oot^fiiete betv/een Jewe and Girietvine----C!onver»iona in Minorca 
emd preto—Tnwudte in Alexandria— FaU of the Palriarehate. 

Th£ middle of the third century beheld all Israel 
thus incorporated into their two communities, under 
their Papacy and their Oalipliate ; the great events 
which succeeded during the five following centuries, 
to the end of the seventh, or the middle of the eighth, 
Which operated so powerfully -on the destinies of 
the whole world, in the East as well as in the West, 
could not but exercise an important influence over 
the condition, and, in some respects, the national 
character of the Jews. Our history will assume, 
perhaps, its most intelligible form, if we depart in 
some degree from a dry chronological narrative, and 
survey it in relation to the more important of these 
revolutions in the hisjory of mankind. Ist. The 
restoration of the Magian religion in the East, under 
the great Persian monarchy, which arose on the 
ruins of the Parthian empire. 2dly. The esta- 
blishment of Christianity as tlie religioh of the 
Roman empire. 3dly. The invasion of the Bar- 
barians. 4thly. The rise and progress of Maho- 
metanism. 

I. The first of these points we have in some 
degree anticipated. The Prince of the Captivity 
probably rose to power in-the interval between the 
abandonment of the Mesopotamian provinces by 
Hadrian, about 118, A; C, and the final desolation 
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of the Parthian kingdom, about 339; when that 
empire, enfeebled by the conquests of Trajan, and 
by the assumption of independence in the Persian 
province, held, but with a feeble hand, the sove- 
reignty over its frontier districts. But his more 
splendid state seems to have been assumed after the 
accession of the Persian dynasty. The reappear- 
ance of the Magian religion, as the dominant faith 
of the East, after having lain hid, as it were, for cen- 
turies among the mountains of Iran, is an event so 
singular, that it has scarcely received the notice 
which it deserves in history. It arrested at once 
the progress of Christianity in the East, which was 
thrown back upon the western provinces of Asia, 
and upon Europe, not without having received a 
strong though partial tinge from its approximation 
to that remarkable faith. The great heresiarch 
Manesattempted to blend the two systems of belief— 
an attempt the less difficult, as many among the 
more successful of the early heretics had already 
admitted into their creed the rudiments of oriental 
philosophy, which formed the groundwork of Ma- 
gianism: but Manes met the fate of most concilia- 
tors ; he was rejected, and probably both himself 
and his proselytes violently persecuted by botii 
parties. In what manner the sovereigns of Persia 
and their triumphant priesthood coxKlucted them- 
selves at first towards their Jewish subjects in 
Babylonia, we have little certain mtelligence. Some 
stones, which bear the stamp of authenticity, appear 
to Ultimate persecution. The usage of the Jews in 
hun/ing the dead was offensive to the Magians; 
and there were certain days in which no light was 
permitted to be burning, exceptmg in the Fire 
Temples. The Jews were unwillingly constrained 
to pay thia homage to the Guebre ceremoniaL tt is 
said that a fire-worshipper came into a room in 
Pumbeditha, where Abba Bar Houaiay ill, and took 
away the light, K. Jehuda cried out, " Oh, merciful 
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Father! take us ui^der thy protection, or lead U8 
rather into the hands of the children of £sau*' (the 
Romans). 

But on the whole, their condition must have been 
favourable ; as the pomp of their prince, the wealth 
of his subjects, and the flourishing condition of the 
Mesopotamian schools, are strong testimonies to 
the equitable and tolerant government of their Per- 
sian rulers. The oriental cast which many of 
their opinions had assumed as early as the Babylo- 
nian captivity, and the prevalence of the cabahstic 
philosophy, which, in its wild genealogy of many 
distinct aeons or intelligences, emanating from the 
pure and uncreated light, bore a close analog to 
the Dualism of the IVfagians ; and its subordinate 
hierarchy of immaterial and spiritual beings, angels, 
or genii, would harmonize more easily with, or at 
least be less abhorrent from, the prevailing tenets 
of the Magians, than the more inflexible Christianitj^ 
which rejected the innovations of Manes. 

The compilation of the Babylonian Talmud, as it 
shows the industry of its compilers, seems to indt 
cate likewise the profound peace enjoyed by th6 
Jewish master of the schools. This great worl; 
was commenced and finished under the superintend- 
ence of Rabbi Asche. This celebrated head of the 
schools introduced a n^w mode of teaching; his 
scholars met twice in the year, and received eacb 
time two portions of the Law and of the Mischnt^ 
the whole circle of Jewish study, which had been 
divided into sixty parts. Their comments on theic 
appointed task were brought back on the next dav 
of meeting ; the best were selected and harmonize^ 
and from these in thirty years grew the Gemawa, 
which, with the Mischna, forms the Babylonian 
Talmud, that extraordinary monument of human 
industry, human wisdom, and human folly. The 
reader at each successive extract from this extraop- 
dijiary compilation hesitates whether to admire the 
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vein of profound allegorical truth, and the pleasing' 
moral apologue, to smile at the monstrous extrava- 
gance, or to shudder at the daring blasphemy. The 
influence of the Talmud on European superstitions, 
opinions, and even literature, remains to be traced ; 
to the Jew the Talmud became the magic circle, 
within which the national mind patiently laboured 
for ages in performing the bidding of the ancient 
and mighty enchanters, who drew the saered line, 
heyond which it might not venture to pass. 

II. The Western Jews must have beheld with 
deeper dismay, and more profound astonishment 
at the mysterious dispensations of Providence, the 
rival religion of Christianity ; that apostacy, as they 
esteemed it, from the woi^hip of Jehovah, gradually 
extending over the whole of Europe, till at length, 
undier Constantine, it ascended the imperial throne, 
and became the established religion of the Roman 
world. The period between the death of the Patri- 
arch R. Jehuda the Holy, and the accession of Con- 
stantine to the empire, had been barren of important 
incidents in Jewish history. The Patriarchate Of 
Tiberias seems gradually to have sunk in estima- 
tion : this small and spiritual court fell like more 
splendid and worldly thrones, through the struggles 
6f the sovereign for unlimited sway, and the unwil- 
lingness of the people to submit even to constitu-. 
tional authority. The exactions of the pontiff, and 
of the spiritual aristocracy, the Rabbins, became 
more and more burthensome to the people.* The 
people were impatient even of the customary 
taxation. Gamaliel succeeded Jehuda, Jehiid^ the 
SecQpd, Gamaliel. This pontiff was of an imperi- 
oift character; he surrounded himself with a sort 
of body-guard : at the same time he was outshone 

* At a period considerably later, the Apostlef of the Fatriareb iro 
ealled in a law of Ht^norlua dmagtatort. It is aaserted tn tbe life of 
CbrjnMMtooa, that the heads of the synagogue! weoe displaced if tbey 
old i^A aeud in enough money. 
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by his competitors, in learning, Simon Ben Laches 
and R, Jochanan, whose acknowledged superiority 
tended still farther to invalidate the supremacy of 
the Patriarch. 

A temporary splendour was thrown around the 
Jewish name by the celebrity of Zenobia, the famous 
queen of Palmyra, who was of Israelitish descent. 
But the Jews of Palestine neither derived much 
advantage from the prosperity, nor suffered in the 
faU of that extraordinaiy woman. Her favourite, 
Paul of Samosata, seems to have entertained some 
views of attempting a union between Judaism and 
Christianity; both parties rejected the unnatural 
alliance. The Jews spoke contemptuously of the 
wise men who came from Tadmor, and Paul of 
Samosata was rejected by the orthodox Church as 
an intractable heretic. On the formal establishment 
of Christianity, the more zealous Jews might trem* 
ble, lest the synagogue should be dazzled by the 
splendour of its triumphant competitor, and recog- 
nising the manifest favour of the Divinity in its 
success, refuse any longer to adhere to an humiliated 
and hopeless cause ; while the Christians, after hav- 
ing gammed this acknowledged victory over Paganism, 
might not unreasonably expect that Judaism, less 
strongly opposed to its principles would relax its 
obstinate resistance, and yield at, length to the uni- 
versally acknowledged dominion of the new faith. 

But the Rabbinic^ authority had raised an insur- 
mountable barrier around the synagogue. Masters 
of the education, exercising, as we have shown, an 
unceasing and vigilant watchfulness, and mingling 
in every transaction during the whole life of eacn 
individual ; — still tieating their present humiliation 
merely as a preparatory trial from the ever^faithful 
God of their fathers, and feeding their flock with 
hopes of a f«ture deliverance, when they should 
trample under foot the enemy and oppressor;— 
empress-mother, Helena, between the Jews and 

Vol. hi.— N 
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enlisting every passion and every prejudice in their 
cause; — occupying the studious and inquisitive in 
the interminable study of their Mischna and Tal- 
muds; — alarming the vulgar with the terrors of 
their interdict ; while they still promised temporal 
grandeur as the inalienable, though perhaps late 
inheritage of the peo{de of Israel ; consoling them 
for its tardy approach by the promise of the equally 
inalienable and equally excluisive privilege of the 
children of Israel — everlasting life in the world to 
come;— these spiritual leaders of the Jews still 
Impelled with no great loss, the aggressions of their 
opponents. At the same time, unhappily) the Church 
had lost, in great degree, its most effective means of 
conversion — its miraculous powers, the simple truth 
of its doctrines, and the blameless lives of its 
believers. It substituted authority, and a regular 
system of wonder-working, which the Jews, who 
had been less affected than might have been sup- 

gosed by the miracles of our Lord and his Apostles* 
ad no difficulty in rejecting, either as manifest 
impostures, or works of malignant and hostile 
spirits. In fact, the Rabbins were equal adepts ia 
these pious frauds with the Christian clergy ; and 
their people, no less superstitious, listened with the 
same avidity, or gazed with the same credulity, on 
the supernatural wonders wrought by their own 
Wise Men, which obscured, at jdl events neutralized, 
the effect of the miracles ascribed to the Christian 
saints. Magical arts were weapons handled, as all 
acknowledged, with equal skill by both parties; the 
invisible world was a province where, though each 
claimed the advantage m the contest, neither thought 
of denying the power of their adversary. A scene 
characteristic of the times is reported to have taken 
place in Rome ; the legend, it will easily be credited, 
rests on Christian authority. A conference took 
place m the presence of Constantine and the devout 
he ChristiaiKs. Pope Sylvester, then at the height 
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of his wonder-working glory, had already triumphed 
ill argument over his infatuated opponents, when the 
Jews had recourse to magic. A noted enchanter 
commanded an ox to be brought forward ; he whis- 
pered into the ear of the animal, which instantly fell 
dead at the feet of Constantine. The Jews shouted 
in triumph, for it was the Ham-sem-phorash, the 
ineffable name of God, at the sound of which the 
awe-struck beast had expired. Sylvester observed 
with some shrewdness, ** as he \^ho whispered the 
name must be well acquainted with it, why does he 
not fall dead in like manner?" The Jews answered 
with contemptuous acclamations—" Let us have no 
more verbal disputations, let us come to actions.^ 
** So be it,'*" said Sylvester ; " and if this ox comes 
to life at the name of Christ, will ye believe 1" 
They all unanimously assented. Sylvester raised 
'his eyes to heaven, and said with a loud voice-r-" If 
he be the true God whom I preach, in the name of 
Christ, arise, oh ox, and stand on thy feet." The 
ox sprang up, and beean to move and feed. The 
'legend proceeds, that the whole assembly was bap- 
tized. The Christians, by their own account, carried 
on the contest in a less favourable field than the city 
of Rome, and urged their conquests into the heart 
of the enemy's country. Constantine, by the advice 
of his mother Helena, adorned with great magnifi- 
cence the city which had risen on the ruins of 
Jerusalem. It had become a place of such splen^ 
dour, that Eusebius, in a transport of holy triumph, 
declared that it was the new Jerusalem foretold by 
the prophets. The Jews were probably still inter- 
dicted from disturbing the peace, or profaning the 
fioil, of the Christian city, by entering its walls. 
They revenged themselves by rigidly excludinff 
every stranger from the four great cities which 
they occupied — Dio Caesarea (SepphorisJ, Nazareth, 
Capernaum, and Tiberias. As it was the ambitioii 
of the Jews to regain a footing in the Holy City, so 
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it was that of the Christians to establish a charch 
amonff the dwellings of the circumcised. This was 
brought about by a singular adventure. Hillel had 
succeeded his father, Judah the Second, in the Patri- 
archate. If we are to believe Epiphanius, the Patri- 
arch himself had embraced Christianity, and had 
been secretly baptized on his death-bed by a bishi^ 
Joseph, his physician, had witnessed the scene, 
which wrought strongly upon his mind. The house 
of Hillel, aner his deaths was kept closely shut up 
by his suspicious countrymen; Joseph obtained 
entrance, and found there the Gospel of John, the 
Gospel of Matthew, and the Acts, in a Hebrew trans- 
lation. He read and believed. When the young 
Patriarch, another Judah (the Third), grew up, 
Joseph was appointed an Apostle, or collector of the 
Patriarchal revenue. It seems that Christian meek- 
ness had not been imbibed with Christian faith, for 
he discharged his function with unpopular severi^. 
He was detected reading th^ Gospel, hurried to the 
synagogue, and scourged. The bishop of the town 
(m Cilicia) interfered. But he was afterward seized 
again, and thrown into the Cydnus, from which he 
hardly escaped with his life. This was not the 
wisest means of recovering a renegade; Joseph 
was publicly baptized, rose high in the favour of 
Constantine, and attained the dignity of Count of 
the Empire. Burning with zeal — ^it is to be hoped 
not with revenge— he turned all his thoughts to the 
establishment of Christian churches in the great 
Jewish cities. He succeeded under the protection 
of the government, and with the aid of a miradip. 
As he commenced an edifice on the site of a heathen 
temple in Tiberias, the Jews enchanted the lime 
which was to be used for mortar — ^it would not 
bum. But Joseph having sanctified some water 
with the sign of the crOss, the spell was dissolved, 
afid the building arose to the discomfiture and 
dismay of his opponents* 
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The laws of Constantine, with regard to the Jews, 
throw more real light on their character and condi- 
tion.* The first of these statutes appears to authen- 
ticate the early part of the history of Joseph, and 
was no doubt framed in allusion to his case. It 
enacted, that if the Jews should stone, Or endanger 
the life of a Christian convert, all who were con- 
cerned should be burned alive. This statute shows 
the still fiery zeal of the Jews, and their authority 
within the walls of their own synagogue ; nor had 
they any right to complain, if prosel3rtes to the 
established faith should be protected from then* 
violence under the severest, penalties. Another 
more intolerant statute prohibited all Christians 
from becoming Jews, under the pain of an arbitrary 
punishment; and, six months before his death,, a 
third decree was issued by Constantine, prohibiting 
Jews from possessing Christian slaves* The rea- 
son assigned for this law was, that it was unjust 
that those who had been made free by the blood of 
Christ, should be slaves to the murderers of the 
Prophets and of the Son of God. There was an- 
other civil law, of great importance, affecting the 
Jews ; they were constrained to talre upon them- 
selves certain public offices, particularly the decu- 
rionate, from which the facility with which the 
emperor and his predecessors had granted exemp- 
tions, had become burdensome. The law however 
shows that the right of the Jews to Roman citizen- 
ship was fully recognised. The Patriarchs and the 
Rabbins had the same exemption from all civil and 
military offices as the Christian clergy. In the 
mari^ts the Jews had their own officers to regulate 
the price of things sold among themselves, and were 
not subject to the ordinary discursor or moderator. 

But still earlier than these statutes of Constan- 

* ConftantiQe in a public document declared^ that it was not Tor the 
dignity of Uie Church to follow that most hateful ^if all peopte^ibe 
Jm. in Uie celebration of tbe Paaaover. 

N2 
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tine, Spain, the fruitfu] mottier and nurse of reli- 
gious persecution, had given the signal for hostility 
towards the Jews, in a decree passed at the Coun-, 
oil of Elvira (Illiberis), which is curious, as proving 
that the Jews were, to a great extent, the eultiva- 
toss of the soil in that country. It was a custom 
for the Jewish and Christian farmers a^id peasants 
to mingle together at the festive entertainments 
given at the harvest home or other periods of 
rural rejoicing* The Jews were wont in devout 
humility to utter their accustomed grace before 
the feast, that the Almighty would, even in the 
land of the stranger, permit his rains, and dews, 
and sunshine, to fertilize the harvest. The Chris- 
tians appear to have been offended at this, appa- 
rently very innocent, supplication. The decree of 
the council proscribed the meeting of the two races 
at these festivals, and prohibited the blessing of 
the Jew, lest, perhaps, he might render unavailing 
the otherwise powerful benedictions of the Church. 

It is said tnat the Jews in the East revenged 
themselves for these oppressive laws agr^inst their 
brethren, by exciting a furious persecution against 
the Christians, in which the Jews and M agians vied 
with each other in violence. 

The increased, severity of the laws enacted by 
Constantius, the son and successor of Constantine» 
indicates the still darkening spirit of hostility ; but 
the Jews, unhapmly, gave amt)le provocation to 
the authorities. The hot-headed Israelites of Alex- 
andria mingled themselves in the factions of Arians 
and Athanasians, which distracted that restless 
city. They joined with the Pagans, on the side of 
the Arian bishop, and committed frightful excesses, 
burning churches, profaning them with outra^ 
which Athanasius shrinks from relating, and vio- 
lating consecrated virdns. An insurrection in 
Judea, which terminated in the destruction of Dio 
Caesarea, gave another pretext for exaction ami 
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oppTe«ri(m. The Jews were heavily burthened 
and taxed ; forbidden, under pain of death, from 
poflsessing Christian slaves, or marrying Christian 
women; and the interdict of Hadrian, which pro- 
hibited their approach to the Hol^ City, was form- 
ally reiiewed. These laws likewise throw light on 
their condition ; their heavy burthens may indicate 
that they possessed considerable wealth ; the pos- 
sessipn of Christian slaves leads to the same con- 
clusion; and the necessity of the enactment against 
marryin? Christian women shows that, m some 
ranks at les^st, the animosity between the two races 
had considerably worn away. But the prohibition 
against entering Jerusalem was still further imbit- 
tered by the distant view of the splendour which 
the new city had assumed. Christian pilgrims 
crowded the ways which led to the Holy City ; 
where the wood of the true cross — the discovery 
of which, by a singular chance, is ascribed to a Jew 
•—began to disseminate its inexhaustible splinters 
through the Christian world. The church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, built by the empress Helena, rose 
in lofty state, and crowned the hill of Calvary, on 
which their ancestors had crucified Jesus of Naza^ 
reth : while the hill of Moriah lay desecrated and 
desolate, as it had been left by the plough of the 
insulting conqueror. 

If then the Jews beheld with jealous alarm the 
rival religion seated on the imperial throne, and the 
votaries of Jesus clothed in the royal purple — if 
they felt their condition gradually becoming worse 
under the statutes of the new emperors — if they 
drieaded still further aggressions on tneir prosperity, 
they must have looked with no secret triumph to 
the accession of Julian, the Apostate from Chris- 
tianity. Before long their elation was still further 
excited by a letter written from the emperor, ad- 
dressed to ** his brother," the Patriarch, and the 
commonalty of the Jews* Julian seemed to recog^ 
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nise the unity of tSod in terms which might satisfy 
the most zealous follower, of Moses. He proceeded 
to denounce their oppressors, condescended to ex- 
cuse his brother, annulled the unequal taxes with 
which they were loaded, and expressed his earnest 
hope that on his return from the Persian war, the 
great designs he had formed for their welfare might 
be fully accomplished. The temporal as well as 
the religious policy of Julian advised, his concilia- 
tion with the Jews. Could they be lured by his 
splendid promises to embrace his party, the Jews 
in Mesopotamia would have thrown great weight 
into his scale, in his campaign against tnePersians ; 
and in his design of depressing Christianity, it was 
important to secure the support of every opposite 
sect. Probably with these views the memorable 
edict was issued for the rebuilding ;the Temple on 
Mount Moriah, and the restoration of the Jewish 
worship in its original splendour. The execution 
of this project was intrusted, while Julian advanced 
with his ill-fated army to the East, to the careof 
his fevourite, Al3rpius. 

The whole . Jewish world was in commotion : 
they crowded from the most distant quarters to be 
present and assist in the great national work. 
Those who were unable to come envied their more 
fortunate brethren, and waited in anxious hope for 
the intelligence that they might again send their 
offerings or make their pilgrimage to the Temple 
of the God of Abraham, in liis holy place. Tlieir 
wealth was poured forth in lavish profusion ;. and 
all who were near the spot and could not contri- 
bute so amply, offered their personal exertions ; 
blessed were the hands that toiled in such a work, 
and unworthy was he of the blood of Israel who 
would not unlopk, at such a call, his most secret 
hoards. Men cheerfully surrendered the hard-won 
treasures of their avarice ; women oifered up the 
omameuts of their vanity. The very tools whicjx 
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were to be employed, were, as it were, aanetified 
tjy the service, and were made of the most costly 
materials ; some had shovels, mallets, and baskets 
Df silver ; and women were seen carrying rubbish 
in robes and mantles of silk. Men, blind from the 
' womb, came forward to lend their embarrassing aid, 
and the aged tottered along the ways, bowed be- 
neath the weight of some burthen which they seemed 
to acquire new strength to support. The con-* 
£dence and triumj^ of the Jews was unbounded; 
some went so far in their profane adulation as to 
style Julian the Messiah. The Christians looked 
on ii^ consternation and amazement. Would the 
murderers 6f the Son of God be permitted to re- 
build their devoted city, and the Temple arise slgain 
from ^ the abomination of desolation V* Materials 
had now accumulated from all quarters, some say 
at the expense of the emperor ; but that is not pro- 
bable, considering the c6stly war in which he was 
engaged. Nor were the Jews wanting in ample 
resources ; timber, stones, lime, burnt brick, clay, 
were heaped together in abundant quantities. ^• 
ready was the work commenced ; already had they 
dtig down to a considerable depth, and were pre- 
paring to lay the foundations, when suddenly flames 
of fire came bursting from the centre of the hill, 
accompanied with terrific explosions. The affrighted 
workmen fled on all sides ; and the labours were 
suspended at once by this unforeseen and awful 
sign. Other circumstances are said to have accom- 
panied this event; an earthquake shook the hill; 
nakes of fire, which took the form of crosses, set- 
tled on the dresses of the workmen and spectators ; 
and the fire consumed even the tools of iron. It 
was even added that a horseman was seen career- 
ing among the flames, and that the workmen, hav- 
ing fled to a neighbouring church, its doors, fastened 
by some preternatural force within, refused to 
admit them. These, however, may be embel- 
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lishmentB, and are found only in later and. rheto- 
rical writers ; but the main fact of the interruption 
of the work by some extraordinary, and as it was 
supposed, supernatural interference, rests on the 
clear and unsuspicious testimony of the heathen 
Ammianus Marcellinus. But, in candour, one local 
circumstance must be mentioned, overlooked by 
those who impugn, .as well as by those who main- 
• tain, the miracle — by Gibbon, Basnage, and Lardner 
—as well as by Warburton. It will be remembered 
that the hills on which Jerusalem stood were deeply 
and extensively undermined by subterranean pas- 
saiges. On the surprise of the Temple by John of 
Oischala, the whole party of Eleazar took refuge 
in these underground chambers. Numbers of the 
zealots lay hid in similar caverns under Sion after 
the capture of the city by Titus, and the sudden 
rising of Simon on the hill of the Temple^ after hav- 
ing descended on that of Sion, sufficiently proves 
the vast range of these mines, which communi- 
cated with each other under both hills over which the 
city spread. The falling of the hill of Sion, during 
the rebellion under Barcochab, may also be ad- 
duced. In the long period of desolation, during which 
the hill of the Temple especially lay waste, the out- 
lets of these caverns would be choked with rubbish 
and ruin ; and the air within become foul and in- 
flammable. That these vapours, thus fermenting 
under the whole depth of the hiU, should, as is 
often the case in mines, become accidentally ig- 
nited during the work, kindle and explode with vio- 
lent combustion and terrific noise, resembling an 
earthquake, was by no means beyond the ordinary 
course of nature, though it might be far beyond 
the philosophy of a people excited to the highest 
pitch of religious enthusiasm, and already predis- 
posed to consider the place as the chosen scene of 
miraculous interference. Even the fiery crosses 
on the garments might have been phosphoric exha- 
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lation^, really seen, and easily wrought into that form 
by the awe-struck imagination of the Christians — 
and preternatural interference would hardly be called 
for to close the doors of a church against fugitives 
thus under the visible malediction of the Deity. 

Nor, indeed, does the miracle, if we may presume 
so to speak, appear necessary for its end ; for, ac- 
cording to the will of the Divine Ruler of the world, 
a more appalling and insuperable obstacle inter- 
rupted the unhallowed work. The discomfiture of 
the Jews was completed — and the resumption of 
their labours, could they have recovered from their 
panic, was for ever broken off by the death of Julian. 
The emperor seems not to have reaped the advan- 
tages he expected from his attempt to conciliate the 
race of Israel. The Mesopotamian Jews, instead of 
joining his army, remained faithful to their Persian 
masters, and abandoned such of their cities as were 
not defensible. On his approach, one of these, 
Bithra, situated among the branches of the Eu- 
phrates, was set on fire by his soldiers, and burned to 
ashes. The apostate himself fell — the Christian 
world beheld the vengeance of God — the Jew the 
extinction of all his hopes — ^in the early fate of this 
extraordinary man. 

The short reign of Jovian, whose policy it was to 
reverse all the acts of his predecessor, was oppres- 
sive to the Jews — ^but it was only a passing cloud : 
Valens and Valentinian reinstated the Jews and 
their Patriarch in their former rights — ^yet the state 
of the empire demanded the repeal , of their most 
valuable privilege — exemption from the public ser- 
vices. **Even the clergy," such is the curious 
argument of this edict, " are not permitted to con- 
secrate themselves to the service of God, without 
having previously discharged their duty to their 
country. He who would devote himself to God. must 
first find a substitute to undertake his share^ the 
public offices." The Jews could not complain, if, ad- 
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mitted to the protection and rights of Roman citizen- 
ship, they were constrained to perform its duties. 

During the declining days of the Roman empire, 
Christianity assumed a more comnianding influence, 
and the Jews sometimes became a subject of con- 
tention between- the Church and the throne. Pro- 
tected by the emperor as useful and profitable 
subjects, they were beheld by the more intemperate 
churchmen with still increasing animosity. Maxi- 
mus, a usurper, during his short reign, had com- 
manded, a synagogue, which had been wantonly 
burned in Rome, to be rebuilt at the expense of the 
community. Theodosius the Great renewed a similar 
edict, on a like occasion, and commanded the bishop 
of Callinicum, in Osrhoene, to see the work carried 
into effect. The fiery zeal of Ambrose, bishop of 
Milan,.broke out into a flame of indignation. In a 
letter to the emperor, he declares his disapprobation 
of such outrages as burning synagogues : for priests 
ought to be the quellers of turbulence, and strive to 
promote peace, unless, he added, moved by injuries 
against their God, or contumelies against his church. 
At the same time, he asserts, that no Christian bishop 
could conscientiously assist in building a temple for 
the circumcised. " Either the bishop will resist or 
comply : he must be a sinner or a martyr. Perhaps 
he may be tempted, by the hopes of martyrdom, 
falsely to assert his concurrence in the destruction 
of the synagogue. Noble falsehood!—!, myself, 
would wiUingly assume the guilt,— I, I say, have set 
this synagogue in flames, at least in so far tliat I 
have urged on all— that there should be no place 
left in which Christ is denied." He designated a 
synagogue as a dwelling of perfidy— a house of 
impiety— a receptacle of insanity— and concluded, 
in a tone of mingled pathetic expostulation and bitter 
invective, "This shall be the inscription of the 
edifiq#-* A Temple of Ungodliness, built from tbe. 
plunder of the Christians.' •' Not content with ad- 
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dressina this letter to the emperor, who was tfaien in 
Milan, ne thundered against him from the pulpit. 
Theodosius had the weakness to 3rieM to the daring 
churchman; the edict was recalled; and the Jews 
remained without a S3rnaff0gne in that city, which, it 
may be observed, was divided by half the empire 
from the diocess of Ambrose. Theodosius, when re- 
moved from the influence of Ambrose, and brought by 
the approach of death to higher notions of Christian 
justice, issued an edict, which secured perfect tole- 
ration to the Jews, and condemned to an arbitrary 
punishment all who should burn or plunder their 
synagogues. 

In the mean time, the Patriarchate began to display 
manifest signs of decay. The Jews were seen 
before heathen tribunals — ^not only to decide their 
litigations with Christians, but as a court of appeal 
against the injustice of their own judicial authorities. 
Men excommunicated had recourse to Pagan judges, 
not always inaccessible to bribery, to enforce their 
reinstatement in the rights of the s3magogue. A 
law of Theodosius was passed, which recognised the 
power of the Patriarchs to punish the refractory 
members of their own community. This law was 
confirmed under Arcadius and Honorius; the pre- 
fects were forbidden from interfering with the judi- 
cial courts of the Jewish primate. It should seem 
that, in disputes with Chnstians, both parties were 
expected to appear before the ordinary tribunals. 
Another law was passed at this period characteristic 
of the times. It enacted, that no Jew should be 
baptized without strict inquiry, and a sort of previous 
noviciate of good conduct. Some of the more 
worthless Jews had played upon the eagerness of 
the Church to obtain proselytes, and had made a 
regular trade of submitting to baptism in different 
places— by which they, in general, contrived to 
obtain handsome remuneration. This was facilitated 
hy the numerous sects which distracted the Church, 

Vol. III.— O 
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who Tied with each other in the success df their 
proselytism, and rendered detection difficult. A 
miracle came to the assistance of the law in 
checking this nefarious traffic ; unfortunately, it was 
wrought in a Novation, not in an orthodox congre- 
gation. When one of these unworthy proselytes 
presented himself, the indignant water flowed away, 
and refused to rebaptize one who had been so fre- 
quently baptized before with so little advantage. 

The clouds of ignorance and barbarism, which 
were darkening over the world, could not but spread 
a deeper gloom over the sullen national character of 
the Jews. The manner in which the contest was 
carried on with the Church was not calculated to 
enlighten their fanaticism ; nor was it likely that, 
while the world around them was sinking fast into 
unsocial ferocity of manners, they should acquire 
the gentleness and humanity of civilization. No 
doubt the more intemperate members of the s^a- 
gogue, when they might do it securely, would 
revenge themselves by insult or any other means of 
hostility in their power, against the aggressions of 
the Church : though probably much would be con- 
strued into insult, which was not intehded to , give 
offence, it argues no great knowledge of Jewish 
character, or indeed of human nature, to doubt but 
that great provocation was given by the turbulent 
disposition of the Israelites. It is a curious fact, 
and must have tended greatly to darken the spirit of 
animosity in the dominant Church against the Jews, 
that whenever occasion offered, they sided with the 
Arian faction; while 4;he Arians were in general 
more tolerant towd,rds the worshippers of the undi- 
vided Unity of God, than the Catholic Church. In 
the religious factions in Alexandria, We have seen 
them espousing the part of the Arian bishop against 
Athanasius ; and of all the sovereigns during this 
period, none were more friendly to the Jews than 
the Arian Gothic kings of Italy. It was about the 
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commencement of the fifth century, that great, and 
probably not groundless, offence, was taken at the 
public and tumultuous manner in which the Jews 
celebrated the feast of Purim, and their deliverance 
under Esther. Not content with beating the be^nches 
of the synagogue with stones and mallets, and 
uttering the most dissonant cries each time the exe- 
crated name of Haman was pronounced, they pro- 
ceeded to make a public exhibition of the manner 
in which the. enemies of their nation might expect 
to be treated. They erected a gibbet, on which a 
figure, rei>resenting Haman, was suspended, and 
treated with every kind of indignity. Probably 
blasphemous expressions against ^1 other Hamans 
miffht occasionally break forth. The Christians 
looked with jealous horror on that, which they con- 
strued into a profane, though covert, representation 
of the crucifixion. Sometimes, indeed^ it is said, 
the gibbet was made in the form of a cross, with the 
body suspended upon it in like manner to that which 
was now becoming the universal object of adoration. 
No wonder if the two parties met in furious colli- 
sion, and if the peace of the empire demanded the 
intervention of authority to put an end to these 
indecent scenes. By a law of Theddosius the 
Second, these festivals were prohibited. In Mace- 
donia, Dacia, and Illyria, these or similar causes of 
contention gave rise to violent tufnults between> the 
. Jews and Christians. The synagogues were burned 
in many places. Theodosius commanded the pre- 
fect, Philip, to execute the law with the strictest 
impartiality : not to suffer the Jews to insult or show 
disrespect to the Christian religion* vet by no means 
to interfere with the free exercise of their own faith. 
In Syria these animosities led to still worse conse- 
quences. At a place called Inme^tar, between 
Chalcis and Antioch^ some drunken Jews began, in 
the public streets, to mock and blaspheme the name 
of Christ. They went so far as to erect a crossi 
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and fastened a Christian boy to it, whom they 
scourged so unmercif ally that he died. The offenders 
were justly punished with exemplary rigour ; but 
the feud left a rankling hatred in the hearts of the 
Christians. Some years after, they rose and plun- 
dered a 83magogue in Antioch. The Roman governor 
espoused the cause of the Jews, this time the unof- 
fending victims of wanton animosity; and by an 
ordinance of the emperor, the clergy were com- 
manded to make restitution. But they found an 
advocate in the celebrated Simeon Stylites, so called 
from his passing his life on the top of a slender 
c(dumn sixty feet high. Theodosius could not resist 
the intercession of this saintly personage, to whom 
he wrote under the title of the ** Holy Martyr in the 
air** — earnestly soliciting his prayers. The order 
of restitution was annulled — ^the just prefect re- 
called. It is possible, however, that the S3rnagogue 
in question may have been built in violation of a 
law of the empire, which prohibited the erecting 
any new edifices for Jewish worship. 

Perhaps unfortunately, as encouraging them to 
pursue such violent means of conversion, the 
Christians in the island of Minorca, by means of 
the conflagration of a synagogue, obtained a signal 
triumph — the baptism of all the Jews in the island. 
We have the account of this transaction on the 
authority of the bishop himself, and it presents a 
singular picture of the times. The pious Sevems 
was sorely grieved, that in an island, where, though 
more useful animals abounded, wolves and foxes 
were not permitted to exist ; where, tfiough snakes 
and scorpions were found, yet, miraculously he 
would suppose, ^ey were deprived of their venom, 
the Jews should be so numerous and wealthy in the 
two largest towns of the island— particularly in 
Magona, now Mahon. Long had he desired to en- 
gage in a holy warfare against this unbelieving 
raee. He w^ at length encouraged to hope for 
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victory by the amvd of the relics of the Martyr 
Stephen,* which were left in the island by the cele- 
brated Orosius. In a short time the conflict be^fan, 
and perpetual disputations took place; the Christians 
heaaed Dy their bishop, the Jews b^r a certain Theo- 
doras, a man of acknowledged eminence in Rabbi- 
nical learning, and of such consequence in the place 
as to have filled the oflSce of defender of the city. 

The Christians, if we are to believe the bishop, 
thought only of spiritual means of attack, persua- 
sion, argument, with whatever miracles the relics 
of St. Stephen might vouchsafe to throw into their 
scale. The Jews had laid up in their synagogue 
more carnal weapons, stones, clubs, arrows, and 
other arms. Encouraged by two visions, the bishop 
set off at the head of all his flock from Immona, and 
inarched in the highest spirits to Magona, where he 
sent a summons of defiance to Theodoras and the 
Jews to meet him at the church. The Jews excused 
themselves, because it was the Sabbath — and they 
could not enter an unclean place on that day. The 
bishop immediately offered to meet them on their 
own ground, the synagogue. They still declined 
the contest, but surrounded the house in which the 
bishop was, in great numbers. The bishop mildly 
expostulated with them for having laid up arms in 
their synagogue. They denied the fact, and offered 
to confirm their assertion with an oath. " No need 
of oaths," replied the bishop, "let us satisfy our 
own eyes" — and immediately he set forward with 
his whole troop, singing a verse of the ninth Psalm, 
•♦Their memory hath perished wi^ a loud not«;t 
but the Lord endureth for ever." The Jews gladly 

• A Jew playg a conspicuous part in the distiorery of these jrelics— no 
lees a person than Gamaliel himself, the teacher of St. Paul, who ap- 
peared in a vision to Lucian, head of a monastery, at Caphargamaia 
in Palestine. These relics were of sovereign efficacy in checlcing the 

^ These words will not be found In the English tninlBtion ; thqr ap- 
MV in the Vulgate. 

09 
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joined in the Psalm, applying it no donbt with a verr 
different meaning. A fray began in thestreets thtoujgli 
some Jewish women throwing stones from the win- 
dows. The bishop could not restrain his floek, 
who rushed furiously in. No blood was shed on 
either side, except of an Achan in the Christian 
party, who endeavoured to purloin some valuable 
effects, and had his head broken by a stone from 
his own friends ; but the Christians became masters 
of the synagogue, and set it on fire with all its fur* 
nitute, except the books of the Law, and the articles 
of silver. There is no mention of arms having 
been discovered. The books were carried in reve- 
rential triumph to the church — the silver restored. 
The Christians returned, singing Psalms of thanks- 
giving, to their church. Three days after, the Jews' 
assembled within the melancholy ruins of their 
religious house-^the Christians also crowded in, and 
Theodorus began an eloquent vindication of the 
Law — he argued, he confuted all objections—he 
poured c(Mitempt on his opponents, who, by the con* 
fession of the bishop, were so utterly discomfited, . 
as to look for help to heaven alone against this" 
obstinate gainsayer. No miracle, however, was 
vouchsafed, and they owed their triumph to pure 
accident. They all began to cry with one voice, 
" Theodoras, believe in Christ !" The Jews mistook 
the words, and thought it was a shout of triumph, 
"Theodoras believes in Christ!" They dispersed 
on all sides. Women tore their hair and cried in 
bitter desperation, " Oh, Theodoras, What hast thou 
done r' the men fled away to the woods and rocks. 
Theodoras, entirely deserted and left alone, had not 
strength of mind to resist. Reuben, the first of the 
Jews who had been converted, argued with him, and 
laid before him the advantages which might attend 
his becoming a Christian. The Rabbi yielded to 
these unworthy motives ; the example of his defec- 
tion was followed, and the Jews were generally 
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baptized. The triumphant Mshop strongly recom* 
mends to his brethren the laudable example of his 
own zeal and success, an example which, a& far as 
bumingr the synagogues, they seem to have been apt 
Plough to adopt ; for an express law appears tg have 
Iteen required from Honorius to prohibit these acts 
of violence. 

The conversion of many Jews in Crete reflects 
more credit on the humanity of . the Christians, 
while it shows the wild and feverish fanaticism 
which still lay deep within the hearts of the Jews, 
leady to break forth at the first excitement of those 
imextinguishable hopes, which were alike their 
pride^ their consolation, and their ruin. Among the, 
numerous and< wealthy Jews who inhabited that 
fertile island, an impostor appeared, who either bore 
or assumed the name of Moses. He announced 
himself as the successor of the neat Lawgiver, 
and for a whole year travelled about the island, 
persuading his credulous co\intrymen to abandon 
their possessions and their farms to follow his 
guidance. They listened ; they relaxed their usual 
industry, and neglected. their labours, under the fond 
hope of speedily obtaining possession of a more 
fertile land, that of milk and honey. The ap- 
pointed time came, and at the call of Moses they 
crowded forth by thousands ; for he had proclaimed, 
that like the Red Sea of old. the deep Mediterranean, 
would be turned to dry land before them. At the 
dawn of day they followed him blindly to the top of 
a lofty promontory, from whcince he commanded 
them to throw themselves down — ^the foremost 
obeyed, tHey were dashed to pieces against the 
rocks, or sank into the unobedient waves. Many 
perished, more would have shared their fate, but for 
some fishing-craft and merchant vessels belonging 
to the Christians, who showed the utmost activity 
in saving the lives of their deluded countrymen; 
and by holdUig up the bodies of the drowned, pre* 
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▼ented the rest from following their fatal example. 
The Jews, at length disabused, turned to revenue 
themselves, on their leader — ^but he had disappeared i 
no doubt he had secured a place of retreat, probably 
with some of the fruits of lus imposture. Socrates* 
the ecclesiastical historian, cannot disguise his aus- 
picion, that he was a devil who assumed a human 
form for the destruction of those unhappy people. 
But many of the Jews, heartily ashamed of their 
own credulity, and struck with the brotherly kind- 
ness of the Christiaus, adopted the faith of love and 
charity. 

We must revert to Alexandria, ever the most fatal 
scene of Jewish turbulence and Jewish calamity. 
Yet no calamity could induce this gain-loving people 
to abandon that great emporium of commerce. 
Rarely have we directed our attention to the city of 
Alexandria, but we have seen its streets flowing 
with the blood of thousands of Jews ; at our next 
view we always findtfiem re-establishedin immense 
numbers, and in inexhaustible* opulence. To the 
old feuds between Greeks and Jews in this city, 
noted at all times for its fierce and mutinous spirit, 
had succeeded those of the different sects of Cnris- 
tians, and of the Christians, Pagans, and Jews. 
Even holy bishops were not superior to the violence 
which the fiery climate seemed to infuse into the 
veins of these ** children of the Sun ;" the records 
of the Alexandrian Church present, perhaps, the 
most unchristian page in Christian History. At 
this period the city was rent into factions on a sub- 
ject all-important in those days, — ^the merits of the 
dancers in the public exhibitions. These entertain- 
ments usually took place on the "Jewish Sabbath, and 
on that idle day the theatre was thronged with Jews, 
who preferred this profiaine amusement to the holy 
worship of their synagogue. Violent collisions of 
the different factions perpetually took place, -which 
rarely terminated without bloodshed. Orestes, 
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' prefect of Alexandria, deteimined to repress these 
sanguinary tumults, and ordered his police regula- 
tions to be suspended in the theatre.* Certain par- 
tisans of Cyril the archbishop entered the theatre 
with the innocent design, according to Socrates, on 
whose partial authority the whole affair rests, of 
reading these ordinances; among the rest, one 
Hierax, a low schoolmaster, a man conspicuous as 
an adherent of the archbishop, whom he was wont 
frequently to applaud by clappmg his hands (the 
usual custom in the Church) whenever he preached. 
From what cause does not appear, but the Jews 
considered themselves insulted hy his presence, and 
raised an outcry that'the man was there only to stir 
up a tumult. Orestes, jealous of the archbishop, 
who had usurped on the civil authority, ordered 
Hierax to be seized and scourged. Cyril sent for 
the principal Jews, and threatened them with ex- 
emplary vengeance if they did not cause all tumults 
agaibdt the Christians tq cease. The Jews deter- 
mined to anticipate their adversaries— having put on 
rings of palm bark that they might distinguish eaeh 
otliir in the dark, they suddenly, at the dead of 
night, raised 9l cry oi fire about the great church, 
called thai of Alexander. The Christians rose, and 
rushed from all quarters to save the church. The 
Jews fell on them and massacred on all sides. 
When day dawned, the cause of the uproar was 
manifest. The militant archbishop' instantly took 
arms, attacked Ivith a formidable force the syna- 
gogues of the Jews, slew many, drove the rest out 
of the city, and plundered their property. 

The strong part which Orestes took a^inst the 
archbishop, and his regret at the expulsion of the 
thriving and industrious Jews from the city, seems 
to warrant a suspicion that the latter were not so 

* Perfaapt tbew regaladons migbt appoint dUferent daya for the «Ur< 
Ibrent daases of the people to atteod Uie tbeatrfr-Uiis auppodtiaa woiitd 
— '-BtbeiBiiynioie clear. 
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entirely witholit provocation. Both, however, sent 
representations to the emperor; but, probably before 
he could interfere, the feud between the implacable 

g refect and the archbishop grew to a gte^Xer 
eight. Cyril, it is said, on one occasion advanced 
to meet his adversary with the Gospel in his hand, 
as a sign of peace ; but Orestes, suspecting pro- 
bably that he had not miich of its spirit in his heart, 
refusfed this offer of conciliation. There were cer- 
tain monks who lived in the mountains of NitHa. 
These fiery champions of the Church seized their 
arms, and poured into the city to strengthen the 
faction of the Patriarch. Emboldened by their 
presence, C3nril openly insulted Orestes— called him 
heathen, idolater, and many other opprobrious 
names. Invafai the prefect protested that he had 
been baptized by Atticus, a bishop in Constantino- 
ple. A man, named Ammonius, hurled a great stone 
at his head: the blood gushed forth, and his af- 
frighted attendants dispersed on all sides. But the 
character of Orestes stood high with the inhi^bit- 
-ants. The Alexandrian populace rose in defence 
of their prefect; the monks were driven from the 
city, Ammonius tortured, and put to death. Cjnril 
commanded his body to be taken up, paid him all 
the honours of a marlyr, and declared that he had 
fallen a victim to his righteous zeal in defence of the 
Church. Even Socrates seems to shrink from re- 
lating this unchristian conduct of the Patriarch. 
Cyril himself was ashamed, and glad to bury the 
transaction in oblivion. Before long, however, his 
adherents perpetrated a more inhuman deed even 
than the plunder and expulsion of the Jews : it 
must be related to show the ferocious character of 
their antagonists. There was a woman, named 
Hypatia, of great learning, and deeply versed in the 
Platonic philosophy. She lived in great intimacy 
with Orestes, arid wa? suspected of encouraging 
him in his hostility to the Patriarch. This woman 
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they seized, dragged her from her chariot, and, with 
the most revolting indecency, tore her clothes off, 
and then rent her limb from limbi By another ac- 
comit, Cyril himself is accused as having instigated, 
from jealousy of the fair Platonist's numerous 
hearers, this horrible act. It is grievous to add, 
that, through bribes and interest at the imperial 
court, the affair remained unpunished: nor do We 
hear that the Jews obtained either redress or 
restoration to their homes and property. 

We gladly avert our eyes to catch a few occa- 
sional gleams of better feeling among the Christian 
hierarchy towards the iaubjects of our history. It is 
related, that such was the spirit of love produced by 
the example of the good Hilary, in his diocess of 
Poitiers, in Gaul, that at his funeral the Israelites 
were heard chanting in Hebrew their mournful 
Psalms of lamentation for the Christian bishop. 
Many traits of friendly feeling, and of amicable 
correspondence with respectable Jews, occur in the 
elegant works of Sidonius ApoUinaris. 

In the mean time, the Jewish Patriarchate, after 
having exercised its authority for nearly three cen- 
turies, expired in the person of Gamaliel. Its fall had 
been prognosticated by many visible signs of decay 
and dissolution. The Jews, ever more and more 
dispersed, became probably a less influential part of 
the population in Palestine, at least they bore a less 
proportion to the scattered part of the people; the 
bonds of authority over the more remote commu- 
nities gradually relaxed. A law of Honorius gaver 
a signal blow to its opulence : it prohibited the ex- 
portation of the annual tribute from Rome, probably 
from the Western empire. Five years after, it is 
true, this law was repealed, and the Patriarch 
resumed his rights : but the Jews were deprived, by 
another statute, of the agency— an oflice, now appa- 
rently become lucrative, which their active habits of 
tirade enabled them to fill with great advantage to 
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themselyes. At length, a law of Theodosins, wbicli 
has been differently undei)9tood, either stri^^d the 
Patriarch of the honorary title of Prefect, which 
had been assigned to hii;n by former emperors, and 
thus virtually destroyed his authority, or as some^ 
inaccurately we conceive — suppose-, expressly ^)0- 
lished the office. The crime imputed to the Patri- 
arch was his erecting new synagogues, in defiance 
of the imperial laws. At all events, Gamaliel — eyen 
if after this statute he maintained the empty name 
of Patriarch — ^at his death had no successor, and this 
spiritual monarchy of the West was for ever dis- 
solved. It may be said that the dominion passed 
into the hands of the Rabbinical aristocracy. The 
Jerusalem Talmud hadalready been compiled, as a 
new code : it imbodied and, preserved the learning 
of the schools in Palestine, which before the fall of 
the Patriarchate had almost come to an end. But 
the later compilation, the Talmud of Babylon, 
eclipsed the more obscure and less perfect work of 
the Palestinian Jews, and became the law and the 
religion of the whole race of Israel. 
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THS JEWS UNDER THE BARBARIAN KINGS AND THB 
BYZANTINE EMPERORS. 

Jfrruption arid ConqvjaUof the Barbarians — 7Vfl<fe of the Jmea — SUive 
Trade— Decrees of Councils— Of Pope Qregorythe First— Conduct 
of the Christians to the Jews — ^rian Kings of ItaI^—J*ope Qregorg 
ike First— State anterior to the Rise of Mahometanism in the Eastssit 
Empirer-Insurreetions of the Samaritans-^Latos of Justinian — 
Dispute about the Lon^vMge tn which the Iam was to be read — Stats 
qf the Jews in the Persian Dominions- Persecutions — Civil Contests 
■^Conquest of Syi-ia and Jerusalem by the Persians— Reconquest bjf 
ths Ewg^erar Heraclius. ■ 

The irruption of the northeim Barbarians during 
the latter half of the fourth to about the end of the 
fifth century, so completely idisorgfanized the whole 
frame of society, that the condition of its humblest 
meinbers could not but be powerfully mfluenced by 
the total revolution in the government, in the pos- 
session of the soil, and in the social character of 
all those countries which were exposed to their 
inroads. The Jews were widely dispersed in all 
the provinces on which the storm fell— in Belgium* 
along the course of the Rhine— in such parts of 
Germany as were civilized—in Gaul, Italy, and 
Spain. Of their original progress into these coun- 
tries, history takes no notice; for they4id not mi- 
grrate in swaims, or settle in large bodies, but some- 
times as slaves following the fortunes of their mas- 
ters, sometimes as single enterprising traders, they 
travelled on and advanced as convenience or profit 
tempted, till they reached the verge of civilization. 
On them the successive inroads and conquests of 
the Barbarians fell much more lightly than on the 
native inhabitants. Attached to no fix^d residence, 
ij^ith little interest in the laws and usages of the 
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different provinces, rarely encumbered with landed 
property, or with immoveable effects, sojourners, not 
settlers, denizens rather than citizens, they could re- 
treat, before the cloud burst, to the more secure and 
peaceful dwellings of their brethren, and bear with 
them the most valuable portion of their "goods. True 
citizens of the world, they shifted their quarters, and 
found new channels for their trade as fast as the old 
were closed. But the watchful son of Israel fled to 
return again, in order that he might share in the 
plunder of the uncircumcised. Through burning 
tmvns and ravaged fields he travelled, regardless of 
the surrounding misery which enveloped those with 
whom he had no ties of attachment; — if splendid 
cities^ became a prev to the flames, or magnificent 
churches lay in ashes, his meaner dwelling was 
abandoned without mu^ch regret, and with no serious 
Ipss ; and even his synagogue might perish in the 
common ruin, without either deeply wounding the 
religious feelings of the worshippers, who had no 
peculiar local attachment to the spot, or inflicting 
any very grievous loss on a community who could 
re-establish, at no great expense, their humble edi- 
fice. If, indeed, individuals experienced considera- 
ble losses, their whole trading community had great 
opportunities of reimbursement, which, they were 
not likely to overlook or neglect in the wild confu- 
sion of property which attended the conquests of 
the invaders. Where battles were fought, and im- 
mense plunder fell into the hands of the wandering 
Barbarians, the Jews were still at hand to traffic the 
worthless aiid glittering baubles with which ignorant 
savages are delighted, or the more useful, but com- 
paratively cheap instruments and weapons of iron 
and brass, for the more valuable commodities, of 
which they knew not the price or the use. These, 
by the rapid and secret correspondence which no 
doubt the Israelites had, already established with 
their brethren in every quarter of the world, were 
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transported into more peaceful and \unplundered 
regions, which still afforded a market for the luxu- 
ries and ornaments of life. As to the particulars of 
this commerce, we have no certain inrormation, as, 
in truth, the fact rests rather on inference than on 
positive data; but if it existed to the extent we 
believe, it must have been highly lucrative, when 
the venders were ignorant Barbarians, and the pur- 
chasers intelligent, and, probably, not over-scrupu- 
lous traders, well acquainted with the price which 
every article would bear in the different markets of 
the civilized world. Nor is it improbable, that by 
keeping alive the spirit of commerce, which might 
otherwise have become utterly extinct amid the 
general insecurity, the interruption of the usual 
means of communication, and the occupation of the 
roads by wild marauders, they conferred a great ad- 
vantage on society, by promoting the civilization of 
these wild and warlike hordes. But we have ample 
evidence that one great branch of commerce fell 
almost entirely into the hands of the Jews, the inter- 
nal slave trade of Europfe. It is impossible to sup- 
pose, but that this strange state of things must have 
inspired a sort of revengeful satisfaction into the 
mind of the zealous Israelite. While his former 
masters, or at least his rulers, the Christians, were 
wailing over their desolate fields, their ruined 
churches, their pillaged monasteries, their violated 
convents, he was growing rich amid the general ruin ; 
and, perhaps, either purchasing for his own domestic 
service, at the cheapest price, the fairest youths, and 
even high-bom maidens, or driving his gangs of 
slaves to the different markets, where they still bore 
a price. The Church beheld this evil virith avowed 
gnef and indignation. In vain Popes issued their 
rescripts, and Councils uttered their interdicts ; the 
necessity for the perpetual renewal both of the ad- 
inonitions of the former, and the laws of the latter, 
show that they had hot the power to repress a piac* 
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tiee which they abhorred. -The langfuage of their 
edicts was at mst just and moderate. The Chris- 
tians had probably the wisdom to perceive, that how- 
ever apparency disgraceful to their cause, and pro- 
ductive of much misery, it had also its advantages, 
in mitigating the horrors and atrocities of the war. 
Servitude was an evil, particularly wl\en the Chris- 
tian was enslaved to an infidel or a Jew, but it was 
the only alternative, to avoid massacre* Conquenag 
savages will only respect human life, where it is of 
value, as a disposable article — they will make cap- 
tives only where captives are useful and saleable. 
In the interior of Africa, it may be questionable how 
far the slave trade increases or allays the barbarity 
of warlike tribes. No doubt many marauding expe- 
ditions are undertaken, and even^ wars between 
different tribes and nations entered into, with no 
' other motive or object of plunder except the misera- 
ble beings which supply the slave marts ; but where 
the war arises from other causes, it would probably 
terminate in the. relentless extermination of the 
conquered party, if they were not spared, some may 
say, and with justice, for the more pitiable fate of 
being carried across the desert as a marketable 
commodity. But with the northern tribes, the ca^ 
ture of slaves was never the primary object of their 
invasions ; they moved onward either in search of 
new settlements, or propelled by the vast mass of 
increasing population among the tribes beyond 
them ; at this period, therefore, this odious com- 
merce must have greatly tended to mitigate the 
horrors of war, whi^h the state of society rendered 
inevitable. 

From the earliest period after Christianity as- 
sumed the reins of the eitipire, the possession of 
Christian slaves by the circumcised had offended 
the dommant party. Constantine issued a severe 
law, which prohibited the Jews, upder pain of con- 
fiscation of property, from having a Christian slave 
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— ^but this law was either never executed, or fell 
into disuse. A law of Honoriua only prohibited the 
conversion of Christian slaves to Judaism^ not inter 
fering^ with, or rather fully recognising, their right 
of property in their bondsmen. After the evil had 
grown, through the incessant Barbaric wars, to a 
much greater magnitude, the Council of Orleans 
(A. C 640), took the lead, but with great fairness 
and moderation, in the laudable attempt to alleviate 
its baneful effects on the religious as well as the 
temporal state of the slave. That assembly enacted^ 
** That if a slave was commanded to perform any 
service. Incompatible with his religion, and the mas- 
ter proceeded to punish him for disobedience, he 
might find an asylum in any church : the clergy of 
that church were on no account to give him up, but 
io pay his full value to the master." The fourth 
council of the same place (A. C 541) goes further, 
" If a slave under such circumstances should claim 
the protection of any Christian, he is bound to afford 
it, and to redeem the slave at a fair price." Further, 
** Any Jfew who makes a proselyte to Judaism,, or 
fakes a Christian slave to himself, (probably as 
wife or concubine,) or by the promise of freedom 
bribes one born a Christian to forswear his faith, 
and embrace Judaism, loses his property in the 
slave. The Christian who has accepted his freedom 
on such terms, shall not presume to fulfil the con- 
dition, for a born Christian who embraces Judaism, 
is unworthy of liberty." The first Council of Ma- 
eon (A. C. 683) enacts, " That according to the laws 
both ecclesiastical and civil, the conditions by which 
a Christian either as a captive in war, or by purchase, 
has become slave to a Jew, must be respected. 
But since complaints have arisen that Jews living 
in the great and small towns have been so shame- 
less as to refuse a fair price for the redemption of 
such bondsmen, no Christian can be compelled to 
xemain in slavery: but every Christian hjsis a right 
P3 
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to redeem Christian slaves at the price of twelve 
solidi (to such a4)rice had human life fallen),- either 
to restore them to freedom, or to retain them as Ids 
own slaves ; for it were unjust that those whom our 
Saviour has redeemed by lus blood, should groan in 
the fetters of his persecutors.'* These laws pro- 
duced little effect ; for in the first place they calcu- 
lated far beyond the character of the a&re, on the 
predominance of Christian chanty over the love of 
lucre, both in the clergy and the laity. Besides, 
the whole administration of law had fallen into the 
worst disorder. Every province or district had its 
separate jurisdiction ; no uniformity of system could 
prevail ; and where the commonalty, many of the 
administrators of the law, and even the clergy, could 
neither write nor read, the written rescripts of coun- 
cils were often but a dead letter. The fourth Coun<r 
oil of Toledo (A. C. 633) recognised the practice of 
Jewish slave-dealing as in full force. The tenth at 
the same place (A. C. 655) complains that '^ even 
the clergy, in defiance of the law, sold captives, to 
Jews and heathens.'' At the close .of the sixth cen- 
tury one of the wisest and most humane pontiffs 
filled the Papal chair, Gregory the First. The Fo^ 
m his pastoral letters altemately denounces, be- 
wails, and by authoritative rebuke and appeal to the 
better feelings, endeavours to suppress this " cruel 
and impious" traffic, which still existed in Italy> 
Sicily, and the south of France. He writes to For- 
tunatus, ^that he has received an account that a 
Jewish miscreant has built an altar, and forced or 
bribed his Christian slaves to worship upon it," 
The prefect was directed to inflict coiporal chas- 
tisement on the offender, and to cause all the slaves 
to reotive their freedom. The next year he writes 
to Venantius, bishop of Luni, in Tuscany, rebuking 
him for permitting Christian slaves to eome into 
the power of Jewish masters, contrary to his duty. 
Tliose wha had been long in the possession of sucb 
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masters^ were to be considered as villains attacbeiil 
to the soil (the Jews, it should seem, were consider- 
able landed proprietors or cultivators of the land 
in Italy). But if the Jew resisted, or abused his 
seignorial right to transplant the slave from the 
soil to which he belonged, he was to lose his lea^j^ 
of land, as well as his right over the slave. Grcr 
gory distinguishes between the possession and the 
trade in slaves. No Jew, or iieathen who was de- 
sirous of becoming a Christian was to be retained 
in slavery* Lest the Jew should complain that he 
is robbed of his property, this rule is to be observed; 
— if heathen slaves, bought as an article of ti^de, 
within three months after the sale, and before they 
find another purchas.er, wish to embrace Christianity, 
the Jew shaft receive the full price from a Christian 
slave-purchaser: if after that time, — he shall im- 
mediately obtain his freedom, as. it is evident ttiat 
the Jew keeps him, not for saley but for service. 
This was, as it were, within ^the dominions of the 
Papacy ; at least, almost bordering on his own par- 
ticular diocess. In the Gallic provincissj as proba- 
bly his power was less implicitly acknowledged, so 
his tone is less peremptcfry. The slaves in such 
cases were to be repurchased out of the goods of 
the Church. Gregory writes to Candidus, a pres- 
byter in Gaul — "Dominic, the bearer of this letter, 
has. with tears made known to us, that his four 
brothers have been bought by the Jews, and are at 
present their slaves at Narbonne. "We direct you 
to make inquiry into the transaction, and, if it be 
true^ to redeem them^ at a proper price, which you 
will charge in your accounts, i, e. deduct from the 
aimual payment made to Rome." Three years 
earlier -he writes to Januarius, bishop of C$|-liari, 
in Sardinia, rebukinff him, because certain slaves, 
belonging to Jews, who had taken refuge in a church, 
had been ffiven up to the unbelievers. He here de- 
clares, *'uuit every slave so seeking baptism, be- 
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Gomes free, and the treasures of the poor (^ e. the 
goods of the Church) are not to suffer loss for their 
redemption." 
*There is a very curious letter to Fortunatus, 
' bishop of Neapel, approving his ardent zeal in fa- 
vour of Christian slaves bought bjr the Jews in the 
Qallic provinces. The Pontiff had intended entirely 
to interdict the trade. But a certain Jew, Basilius, 
with several others, had waited upon him, and stated 
that this traffic was recognised dv the judicial an- 
tlioritiefe, and that it was only by accident that 
Christian slaves were bought among the heathen. 
In a solemn tone, the Pontiff thus writes to Thierri 
and Theodebert, kings of the Franks, and to queen 
Brunehaut. " We are in amazement,^that in your 
kingdom Jews are permitted to possess Christian 
slaves. For what are Christians but members of 
Christ's body, who, as ye know — as we all know, is 
their head T Is it not most inconsistent 16 honour 
the Head, and to allow the members to be trampled 
on by his enemies ? We entreat your majesties to 
expel this baneful traffic from your dominibns^so 
will ye show yourselves true worshippers of Al- 
mighty God, by delivering his faithful from the 
hands of their adversaries." Another letter of 
Gregory t% Leo, bishop of Catania in Sicily, esta- 
blishes the curious fact, that the Samaritans were 
likewise widely dispersed, and shared this traffic 
with the Jews. " A circumstance both revolting and 
contrary to the law, hath been made* known to us— 
a circumstance, if true, worthy of the strongest 
reprobation and the heaviest punishment. We un- 
derstand that certain Samaritans resident at Catania, 
buy heathen slaves, whom they are so daring as to 
circumcise. You must investigate this affair with 
impartial zeal, take such slaves under the protection 
of the Church, and not suffer these men to receive 
any repayment. Besides this loss, they must be 
punished to the utmost extremity of the law." Ac- 
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eording to the Roman law, which still prevailed in 
Sicily, the penalty of circumcising slaves was death 
and confiscation of property. In all other respects 
this wise and virtuous Pontiff religiously maintained 
that tolerance towards the Jews, which they enjoyed, 
with few exceptions, during this period of confusion ; 
and even for some period afi^er the conversion of 
the Bdrharian monarchs to Christianity. For ^1 
this time the Church was either sadly occupied in 
mourning over the ravages which enveloped the. 
clergy and the people in common ruin, or more 
nobly in imparting to the fierce conquerors the 
humanizing and civilizing knowledge oiT Christian- 
ity. It had hot the power, — we trust, in these times 
of adversity, that best school of -Christian virtue, 
not the will — to persecute. There is a remarkable 
picture of the state of the Jews hi Africa, in a tract 
printed among the works of St Augustine, called 
the "Altercation between the Synagogue and the 
Church." The date of this record is uncertain ; but 
it seems earlier, rather than later, as Basnage sup- 
posejt, than the Yandal conquest of that region. 
The synagogue maintains that "it is neither the 
sl^ve nor the servant of the Church, since her sons 
are free ; and instead of being constrained to wear 
fetters and other marks of servitude, have full liberty 
of navigation and of commerce." This seems to* 
indicate considerable extent of trade. On the oth^r 
hand, the Church rejoins that Jhe synagogue is 
obliged to pay tribute to the Christian ; that a Jew 
cannot pretend to the eni^pire, or to become a count 
(comes) or governor of a province ; that he cannot 
enter into the senate or the army ; that he is not 
feven received at the tabliss of men of tank ; and that 
if he is allowed the means of obtaining a livelihood, 
it is only to prevent his perishing of hunger. The- 
odoric, the Arian Gothic king of Italy, it has already 
bpen observed, openly protected the Jews. His 
secretary, Cassiodorus, prompted and encouraged 
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this enlightened policy. The kin? lost no oppor- 
tunity of expressingr his opinion, that the IsraeUtes 
showed an excessive zeal for the goods and for the 
peace of this world, while they lost all thought of 
immortality ; but he discountenancied and repressed 
aU insult and violence. He reproved the senate of 
RQme, because on account of some private quarrel 
the synagogue had been burned. He strpngly 
rebuked the clergy of Milan, who had endeavoured 
to make themselves masters of a synagogue and all 
its property. He repressed the people of Genoa, 
who had abrogated all the privileges of the Jews, 
long resident among them, nad risen, pillaged, and 
unroofed the synagogue. The king directed that 
the Israelites should be reinstated in their privileges, 
and permitted to rebuild their synagogue, i»t)vided 
that it was a plain building, and covered no larger 
space of ground than their former one. This was 
at the end of the fifth century. It was about the 
end of the sixth that the Pope himself assumed the 
saintly office of protector of the oppressed. From 
several of the letter£( of Gregory the First, it appears 
that the Jews had laid their griievances before iiiin 
in person, and obtained rediess. He severely re- 
buked those whose intemperate zeal had led them 
to insult the synagogues, by placing the images of 
the Virgin and the crucified Redeemer within their 
walls ; yet he was by no means remiss in his^ at- 
tempts to convert them. The t3rfannical and bloody 
Chilperic, the contemporary king of Paris and Sois- 
sons, with the fierce and ignorant ardour of a man 
Who hoped by his savage zeal for Christian faith 
to obtain reihission of his dreadful violations of 
Christian virtue, compelled the Jews, who seem to 
have been numerous and wealthy, to receive bap- 
tiism. But it was observed, that these compulsory 
converts observed their own Sabbath as stricthr as 
that of the Christians ; and Priscus, the head of the 
nation, openly expressed his abhorrence of the tenets 
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of Gjbristianity:. He was imprisoned, but released 
on payment of a large sum of money, and com- 
manded to marry his son t6 a Christian woman. 
Phatir, a converted Jew, related to tJie king by mar- 
riage set on him, murdered him, and fled with his 
companions to an asylum in the church of St. 
Julian. The assassin was pardoned, retired into 
Burgundy, but was killed a short time after. But 
the Pope employed more gentle and politic, and 
doubtless more effective, jmeans of conversion. He 
forbade, as we have said, all outrage or insult; but, 
as we have also seen, he executed rigidly the Laws 
of Asylum, by which the Jiews daily lost their 
slaves ; and while by his protection he appealed to 
their better feelings, he laid a temptation in the way 
of their avarice, by offering remission of taxes to 
all converted Jews. We shall hereafter see the 
manner in which Spain maintained its dark distinc- 
tion of being the first, as weU as the most ardent, 
votary of religious persecution, and the fatal con- 
sequences of her implacable intolerance. 

Scarcely had the world begun to breathe after the 
successive shocks which its social state had re- • 
ceived from the inroads of the northern Barbarians 
— scarcely had it beguii to assume some appearance' 
of order, as the kingdoms of the Goths, the VauT 
dais, the Lombards, and the Franks,, successively 
arose updn the broken ruins of the Roman empire— 
when Mahometanism . suddenly broke forth, and, 
spreading with irresistible rapidity over great patt 
of Asia, the north of Africa, and Spain, effected a 
complete revolution in the government, the manners 
and the religion of half the world. The Persian 
kingdom fell at once, and the Magian religion was 
almost extinguished. In the Asiatic provinces^ 
Christianity, excepting in Armenia, sank into an 
inconsiderable and persecuted sect ; a magnificent 
mosque rejdaced the Jewish temple on the summit 
of IMkohah; the flourishing churches of Africat the 
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^ocessfiis of Cypiian and Augustine, were yielded up 
to the interpreters of the Koran ; and .the Cross 
found a precarious refuge among the mountains of 
the Asturias, while the Crescent shone over the rich 
valleys of Spain, and the splendid palaces of Gre- 
nada and Cordova.' Such a revolution, as it sub- 
mitted them to new masteris, could not but mate- 
rially affect the condition of the Jews. In most 
respects the change was highly favourable: for, 
tl^ough sometimes despised and persecuted by , the 
Saracenic emperors and caliphs, in general their 
state was far less precarious and depressed tlian 
under the Christians ; and they rose to their great 
era of distinction in wealth, cultivation, and in let- 
ters, under the mild dominion of the Arabian dy- 
nasty in Spain. ^ 

In order to trace the influence of this great revo- 
lution, we return to the East, and survey the state 
of the Xews — I. under the Byzantine, empire — ^11. 
under the later Persian monarchs^^and III. in Ara- 
bia. The Greek empire was rapidly verging to 
decay ; the imperial court was a scene of intrigue 
and licentiousness, more like that iDf an Asiatic 
sultan, than of the heir of the Roman nafne ; the 
capital was distracted by factions, not set in arms 
in siroport of any of those great principles which 
dignity, if they do not vindicate, the violence of 
human passions, but in assertion, of the superior 
skill of dancers ^nd charioteers — ^the circus, not the 
senate, w^ the scene of their turbulence — the actor, 
not the orator, was the object of popular excite- 
ment. A eunuch, Narses, and 9 Thracian peasant, 
Qelisarius, alone maintained the fame of Rome for 
valour and ability in war. The Church was rapidly 
increasing in power, but by no means, notwith- 
standing the virtues and talents of men like Chiy- 
sostom, in the great attributes of the Christian refi- 
gipn— wisdom, holiness, and mercy. The Jews, 
probably by their industiy as traders, and their 4^on- 
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nexion with their brethren in the llast, l&ini8iei«d 
considerably to the splendour and luxury of the iB»- 
perial court; but the fall of the Patriarchate, and 
the dispersion of the community in Palestine, which 
seems entirely to have lost the centre of unity which 
it possessed in the religious capital^ Tiberias, low- 
ered the whole race in general estimation. They 
were no Icmger a native community, or, it might 
almost be said, a state, whose existence was recog- 
nised by the supreme power, and who possessed an 
ostensible head, through whom the will of the 
sovereign might be communicated, or who xoighi 
act as the representative of the nation. They sank 
into a sect, little differing from other religious com*- 
munities which refused to acknowledge the supre-* 
macy of the established Church. In this light they 
are considered in the imperial laws. Hitherto they 
had enjoyed the rights of Roman citizenship; but 
the emperors now began to exclude from offices of 
honour and dignity aU who did not conform to the 
dominant £aith. In the sixth year of JustiA the 
Elder, a law was promulgated to the foUowing 
effect. Ali unbelievers, heathens, Jews, and Sama^ 
litans, shall henceforth undertake no office of ma^ 
gistracy, nor be invested with any dignity in the 
state ; neither be judges, nor prefects, nor guardians 
of cities, lest they may have an opporttmity of pun- 
ishing or judging Christians^ and even bishops. — 
They must be likewise excluded from aU military 
functions. In case of the breach of this la^^ir, aU 
their acts are null and void, and, the offender shafl. 
be punished by a fine of twenty pounds of gold. 
This law, which eon^yrehends Samaritans soar well 
as Jews, leads us to the curious feet of the import- 
ance atta^ied bytbat people during the reigns of 
Justin nod Justinian. Hitherto their petty religious 
republic seems to have lurked in peaceful insigni- 
ficance ; now, not only do it» members appear dis- 
persed along the slioies of the Atediteiran^anir 
Vol. III.— Q 
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sharing the commerce with their Jewish brethren 
in Egypt, Italy, and Sicily, but the peace of the 
empire was disturbed by their fierce and frequent 
insurrections in Palestine. Already in the preceding 
reign, that of Zeno, their city of Sichem, which ha3 
now assumed the name of Neapolis (Napldus), had 
been the scene of a sanguinary tumult, of which we 
have only the Christian narrative — ^the rest must be 
made up, in some degree, from conjecture. The 
Samaritans still possessed their sacred mountain of 
Gerizim, on which they duly paid their devotions ; 
no stately temple rose on thfi summit of the hill, 
but the lofty height was consecrated by the vene- 
ration of ages. It is not improbable that the Chris- 
tians, who were always zealously disposed to invade 
the sanctuary of unbelief, and to purify, by the 
erection of a church, every spot which had been 
long profaned by, any other form of worship, might 
look with holy impatience for the period when a 
fane in honour of Christ should rise on the top of 
Mount Gerizim. The language of our Lord to the 
woman of Samaria, according to their interpreta- 
tion, prophetically foreshowed the dedication of 
that holy mountam to a purer worship. -No motive 
can be suggested, so probable as the apprehension 
of such a design, for the furious, and as we are told, 
unprovoked attack of the Samaritans on the Chris- 
tian church in Naplous. They broke in on Easter 
day— slew great numbers — seized the bishop Tere- 
binthus in the act of celebrating the Holy Sacra- 
ment-^wounded him — cut off several Of hii fingers, 
as they clunff with pious tenacity to the consecrated 
emblems, ^ich the invaders misused with such 
sacrilegious and shameless fury as a Christian dared 
not describe. The bishop fled to Constantinoj^e, 
appeared, before the emperor, showed his mutilated 
hands, and at^the same time reminded him of our 
Lord^s prophecy. Zeno commanded the offenders 
'to be severely punished expelled the Samaritans 
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from Gerizim, and the Christians had, we trust not 
the vindictive, satisfacticm of beholding a chapel to 
the Virgin on the peak of the holy mountain, sur- 
ijounded by a strong wall of brick, where, however, 
a watch was constantly kept to suard it from the 
Samaritans. During the reign oi Anastasius, some 
zealots, led by a woman, clambered up the steep 
side of the precipice, reached the church, and cut 
the guard to pieces. They then cried out to their 
countrymen below to join them^ but the timid Sa- 
maritans refused to hearken to their call, and Pro- 
copius, the governor, a man of prudence and deci- 
sion, allayed the tumult by the punishment of the 
offenders. This chapel was still further strength- 
ened by Justinian ; and five other churches, destroyed 
by the Samaritans, rebuilt. 

The rankling animosity between the two religions 
—aggravated, no doubt, by the intolerant laws of 
Justinian, hereafter to be noticed — ^broke out into a 
ferocious,.though desperate^ insurrection. A certain 
Julian, by some reported , to have been a robber 
chieftain, appeared at the he.ad of the Samaritans. 
He assumed, it is averred, the title of king, and 
even had som^ pretensions to the character of a 
Messiah. All around Naplous they wasted the pos- 
sessions of the Christians with fire and sword, 
burned- the churches, and treated the priests with 
the most shameless indignities. By one account, 
Julian is said to have entered Naplous while the 
games were celebrating. The victor was named 
Nicias ; Julian suipmoned him before his presence, 
and demanded his religion: on h|s rqply that he was a 
Christian, he struck his head off at a blow. The 
whole district was a desert : one bishop had fallen 
in the massacre, and^ many priests were thrown into 
prison or torn in pieces. A great force was sent 
into the province ; and, after a bloody- battle, the 
Samaritans were defeated, Julian slain, and Silva- 
nu8| the most barbarous enemy of the Christians, 
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taken, and put to death. One, however^ of the' in* 
mii^entfl, named Arseniufl, found his way. to Con- 
•tantinople. He was a man of great eloquence and 
ability, and succeeded in convincing the emperor, 
who was usually entirely under the priestl}^ influ- 
ence, as well as the empress, that the Christians 
were the real authors of this insurrection. The 
ecclesiastics of Palestine were seized with amaze- 
ment and terror at the progress of this man — ^whom 
they characterize as ** a crafty and wicked' liar" — 
in the favour of the emperor. They had reeourBS 
to St. Sabas, and uiduced him to undertake a mis- 
sion to Constantinople in their defence. The vene- 
rable age (he was nmety years old) and the sanctity 
of 8a&s . trijmiphed over, it may be feared, the 
reason and justice of Araenius. The Samaritans 
were condemned ; the leaders of the insurrection 
adjudged to death ; the rest of the people expelled, 
and interdicted from settling again in Na^jlous ; and, 
by a strange edict, the Samaritans were no lon^r 
to inherit the pi^perty of their fathers. Arsemus 
himself bowed to ^le storm and embraced Chris- 
tianity ; many of the Samaritans, at the preaching 
of Sabas, or more probably to secure their property 
to their children, followed his example, or pretended 
tp do so, with h3rpocrisy which may offend, but 
cannot surprise. The emperor offered magnificent 
presents to Sabas: the holy man r^ect^ every 
personal advantage ; but requested a remission of 
taxes for his brethren, wl^ose fields had been wasted 
and whose property burned in the recent tumults. 

This api^rent success in converting the great 
pari of an obstmate race of unbelievers to the true 
faith, with some other events of the same nature, 
no doubt encouraged Justinian in his severe legis- 
lative enactmehts against the Jews and Samaritws. 
These nations were confounded with the recreant 
or disobedient sons of the Church, the heretics: 
they weve deprived of all civil dignities, and «| 
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tne same time compelled to midertake the offices; 
attached to those dignities. . Every burthen of 
society was laid upon them; but the honour, and 
distinction which should be the inseparable rewards 
of such public services were sternly denied. The 
proselyting zeal which dictated the constitutions of 
Justinian, entered into the bosom of families, under 
the ispecious pretext of securing Christian converts 
from the unwarrantable exercise of the parental au- 
thority. Either supposing that the law which forbade 
the intermarriages of Samaritans or ' Jews with 
Christians was perpetually eluded,. or providing for 
the case of ono party becoming a convert while the 
other adhered to his faith, Justinian enacted *' that 
among parents of different religions, the chief 
authority should rest with the true religion ; in de- 
, fiance of the father, the. children were to. be under 
tiie care of the mother ; and the father could not, on 
the ground of religion, refuse either a maintenance, 
or his necessary expenses to the child. Unbelieving 
parents, who have no other well-ffrounded cause of 
complaint against their believing diildren, are bound 
to leave them their property, to afford them a main- 
tenance, to provide them with all necessaries, to 
marry them to true believers, to bestow on them 
dowries and bridal presents according to the decree 
of the prefect or the. bishop." Further, the true 
believing children of unbelieving parents^ if they 
have been guilty of no act of delinquency towards 
them, shall receive that share of their inheritance, 
undiminished, which would have fallen to them if 
their parents had died intestate; and every will 
made in contravention of this regulation is declared 
null and void. If they have been guilty of any 
delinquency, they may be indicted and punished; 
but even then they have a right to a fourth part of 
the property. 

• The above edict included both Jews and San^a- 

ritans : in the foUowing, an-invidious distinction was 

Q2 
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made. In liti^tions between Christians and Jews, 
or Cfaristians among each other, the testnnony of a 
Jew or^ Bamaritan is inadmissible : in the litigations 
of Jews among each other, the Jew's testimony 
is valid ; that of a Samaritan, as of a Manichean* 
of no valae. Another statute enacted, that the syna- 
gogues of the Samaritans should be destroyed, and 
whoever attempted to rebuild them should be se- 
verely punished. The Samaritans were entirely 
deprived of the right of bequeathing their property: 
only true believers shall presume to admmister to 
the effects of a heretic, whether he die with or 
without a will. Thus no Samaritan had mote than 
a life interest in his property ; unless his son was 
an apostate, it was for ever alienated* and went to a 
stranger or to the imperial treasury. No Samaritan 
might bear any office, neither teach nor plead in . 
courts of law : impediments were even placed in 
the way of his conversion : if he , conformed in 
order to obtain an office, he was obliged to bring his 
wife and children with him to the Church. Not 
merely could he not bequeath, he could not convey 
property to an unbeliever : if he did So, it Was con* 
flscated to the treasury. The children of mixed 
marriages must be believers, or forfeit their inhe- 
ritance ; or where this is partly the case, the unbe* 
lievin^ children are excluded. The true believers 
alone inherit : if none are members of the Church* 
it passes to the nearest relations ; in default of these* 
to the treasury. The prefects and bishops are to 
enforce these statutes in their respective districts* 
and the infringement of them is to be punished by 
the severest penalties. These cruel statutes — 
whieh sowed dissension in the bosom of every 
family, caused endless litigations among the nearest 
relatives, almost offered a premium on filial disobe- 
dience, and enlisted only the basest motivea on the 
side of true religion— were either too flagrantly ini- 
quitous to be put in execution, or shocked the cooler 
Judgment of the imperial legislator. 
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A decree was issued a few years after, modifying 
these enactments, but in such a manner as perhaps 
might tempt the sufferers to quote, if they had daied, 
the sentence of their own wise kinjg^, "that the 
tender mercies of wicked men are cruel." In this 
edict, after some pompous-seif-adulation on his Own 
clemency, Justinian declared, that on account of the 

food conduct of the Samaritans, attested by Sergius, 
ishop of Csesarea^ who, to his honour, seems to 
have interposed in their behalf, the rigour of the 
former laws was mitigated. The Samaritans were 
permitted to make wills, to convey property, to 
manumit slaves, to transact all business among each 
other. It abahdoiied all claims of the tresisury upon 
their property^ but it retained the following limit- 
ation, " because it was just that Christian heirs 
should have some advantage over unbelievers." 
Where part of the family had embraced;Ghristianityy 
and the father died intestate, the children who were 
true believers inherited to the exclusion of the rest. 
But in case the latter, at a subsequent period, were 
converted, they, were reinstated in $heir inheritance, 
with the loss only of the intereist of those yean, 
during which they remained obstinate. Wliere the 
father made a wiU, the unbelieving heird could only 
claim a sixth part, the rest could only be obtaihedt 
as above, by the change of their religion. A de- 
ceitful peace, maintained by the establishment of a 
proconsul in Syria, \fith a considerable body of 
troops, lasted for about twenty-five years. - At the 
end of that time a new insurrection took place in 
Caesarea ; the Jews and Samaritans rose, attacked 
the Christians, demolished the churches, surprised 
and massacred the prefect Stephanas in hi» palace, 
and plundered the budding. The wife of Stephanus 
fled to Constantinople: Adamantius was commis- 
sioned to inquire into the origin of the tumult, and 
to proceed against the guilty with the utmojst rigour. 
Of the real cause we Know nothing. Adamantius 
condemned the insurgents, executed many, confis- 
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cated the property of the most wealthy, probably for 
the restoratipn of the churches, ana reduced the 
whole province to peace. 

As the Samaritans will appear no more in our 
history, we pursue to its termination our account of 
this people. The Samaritans found means to elude 
these laws by submitting to baptism, .resuming their 
property, and then quietly falling back to their 
aincient faith. A law of Justin, the son of Justinian, 
denounces this practice, and, re-enacts almost the 
whole iniquitous statute of his father. How far 
these measures tended to the comparative extinction 
of the Samaritan race, we cannot ascertain ; but, at 
this time, they had so almoat entirely in their hands 
the trade of money-changing, that a money-changer 
and a Samaritan, ais afterwsmd a Jew and a usurer, 
were e(juivalent terms. , Yet after this period, few 
and faint traces of their existencCf as a separate 
people, appear in history. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury it was discovered that a small community still 
dwelt in the neighbourhood of their holy mountain, 
and had survived all the vicissitudes of ages in a 
country remarkable for its perpetual revolutions; 
thai they still possessed the copy of the Law in the 
old Samaritan character ; and even to this day their 
descendants, a feeble remnant of this once numerous 
people, is visited with interest by the traveller to 
the Holy Land. 

The zeal of the , emperor, while it burned more 
fiercely against the turbulent and disaffected Sama- 
ritans, in whose insurrections the Jews of Palestine 
seem to have shared both the gnilt and the calamities, 
did not neglect any opportunity of attempting either 
by force, or, we can scarcely hesitate to add, fraud, 
the proseljrtism of the Jews dispersed throughout 
the Eastern empire. The two great means of Con- 
version were penal laws and miracles. Among the 
boasted triumphs of the retqnquest of Africa from 
the Vandals, was the reduction to the true faith of 
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Bormm, a town on tiie borders of the Peati^olis, 
-where the Jews are. said to have had a splendid 
teivple, ho doubt a s3niagogue more costly than 
usual. The mtraples of the age are almost too 
puerile to relate: we give one specimen as charac- 
teristic of the times. It was the, custom of the 
Church to distribute the crumbs of the consecrated 
Host, which might remain, to children summoned 
for that pui^se from their schools. While M enas 
was bishop of Constantinople, the child of a Jewish 
glass-blower went to the church with the rest, and 
partook .of the sacred elements. The iather, in- 
quiring the cause of his delay, discovered what he 
had done. In his fury he seized him, and shut him 
iip in the bjaasiiig furnace. The mothejr went wan- 
dering about' the city, jailing and seeking her lost 
offspring. The third day she sat down by the door 
of the workshop, still weeping and c^lingon the 
iiame of her child. The child answered from the 
furnace; the doors were forced open, and the child 
discovered sitting unhurt amid the red-hot ashes. 
His account was, that a lady in a purple robe, of 
course the blessed Vji^iUt had appeared and poured 
water on the ooals that wer^ immediately around 
him. The unnatural father was put to death, the 
mother and child haptized. Such were the legends 
which were to convince that people, who had 
rejected the miracles' of Christ and his Apostles, 

Th^ laws were probably little more effective, and 
deeply imbued with the darkness of the age. An 
impferial decree, not easily understood, and not 
worth much pains to understwid,' was issued, to 
establish a uniformity in the time at which the Jew- 
ish Passover and the Christian Easter were cele- 
brated. . The Jews were forbidden, under heavy 
Ejcuniary mulcts, from following their own calcu- 
tions. In th6 same edict, with singular ignorance 
of the usages of the people for whom he was legis- 
lating, Justinian prohibited the Jews, from eatU^ 
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,the Pascal Lamb, a practice wtuch they had disccm- 
tinued fat five centuries. But the emperor had an 
opportmiity of inflicting upon Judaism a more fatal 
blow, of which it is probable he himself did not 
apprehend entirely the important consequences. A 
schism had arisen in the S3magogues, between the 
teachers and the commonalty, the clergy and the 
laity of (he Jews. 'With a Singular abandonment 
of their jealousy of all foreign interference in what 
may be called the domestic concerns of th^ir reli- 
gion, an appeal was made to the emperor, and the 
conflicting parties awaited his mandate on a sub- 
ject, where, one might havie supposed, they would 
rather have looked for the intefrposition of their 
God. The great point in dispute was the language 
in which the Scripture was to be read, and the ex- 
positions made, m the 83niagogue. On the deci- 
sion the d(>minion of the Rabbins deluded : it trem- 
bled to its foundations. With the fall-of the Pa- 
triarchate, the connexion of the scattered syna- 
gogues of the West with Palestine had been inter- 
rupted; the schools had likewise been entirely 
closed, or fallen into disrepute ; the Semicha, or 
ordination by the imposition of hands, formerly 
received in Palestine, was suspended; the learned 
youth wereobliffexi.to seek th<Bir education in the 
schools of Bab5donia. Thus they lost the sanctity, 
which still in popular opinion attached to whatever 
came from the Holy Land: they probably wer^ 
strangers, and by no means well acquainted with 
the western languages. The people, \»^ho had now 
entirely forgotten both the Hebrew of the Scrq»- 
tures, and the vernacular language of Palestine, 
began imperiously to demand thjB general use of 
Greek translations. The craft of the Rabbins was 
in danger; it rested ^most entirely on their know- 
ledge of the original Hebrew writings, still more of 
the Mischnaipth and Talmudic comments. Hebrew 
was the sacred language ; and the language of kan^ 
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ing once snpersediBd by Greek, the njyatety would be 
open toprofane eyes, and reason and plain common 
sense, instead of authority, might become the bold 
interpreters of the written Law, perhaps would dare, 
to reject entirely the dominion ^f tradition. In vain 
had been all their painful and reverential labours on 
the sacred books. In Vain had they counted every 
letter, every point, every mark ; and found myste- 
ries in the number of times in which each letter 
occusred in the whole volume, in its position/ in 
its relation to other letters. The deep and hidden 
things of the Law were inseparaUe rrom the He- 
brew character. Besides its plain and obvious 
meaning, eveiy text was significant of higher mat- 
ters to the ears of the^ initiate. All vthe decisions 
of the schools, aU the sayings of the Rabbins, were 
locked up in that sacrea language. The Mischna 
and the. Talmud itself might become a dead letter; 
for if the Scriptures were read in the vernacular 
tongue, the knowledge of Hebrew might cease to be 
a necessary qualification of the teachcR The Rab- 
bins had much reason and more stubborn pract;tce 
on their side. The elder wise men had always 
looked with jealousy on the encroachment of Qrejek 
letters. '' Cursed be he that eateth swine's flesh, and 
teacheth his child jGrreek," had been an old axiom, 
perhaps^ from the time of the Asmoneans. They 
were fighting for life and death, and armed them- 
selves with all the spiritual terrors they could as- 
sume. They fulminated their anathemas ; they 
branded their opponents ^s freethinkers and athe- 
ists. At length the aflfair came before the emperor. 
Whether hi* passion for legislation, which some- 
times, even the Christian bishops complained, in- 
duced Justinian to intrude into concerns' beyond his 
province, led him to regulate the synagogue; or 
whether the disputes ran so high as to disturb the 
public peace, and demand the interference of the 
anpreme authority ; an edict was issued, which is 
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still extant among &e imperial constitutions. It 
eoacted that no one, who wished to do so, shocdd 
be prevented from reading the Greek Spriptures in 
tiie synagogue ; it enjoined those who reid Greek, 
to use the translation^ of the Seventy, ^ich had 
been executed under ttie special, though less mam- 
festt influence of the Holy GhcMst, because the pro- 
phecies relating to Christiamty were most. clear in 
that translation ; but it did not prohibit the version 
of Aquila or any other. It positively interdicted 
the use of. the Mis'chna as the inventidn of worlcQy 
mqn, which misled the people into miserable super- 
stition. None of the Airchiperecitae, the readers of 
Peiacha or Extr^icts of the Talmud, on pain of con- 
fiscation of goods and corporal chastisement, were 
to forbid the use of other languages, or dare to utter 
bah or interdict agauxst such practicesr. On the other 
band, freethinking, atheism, and such crimes, were 
to.be severely punished; whoever denied the exist- 
ence of God, of the angels, the creation, and final 
judgment, was condemned to death. The law ter- 
minated with a solemn admonition to read tbe Scrip- 
tures, so as to improve their spirits and hearts and 
increase in,knowledge and morality. The law wad 
wise and moderate; but, as Josl observes, the em- 
peror probably prevented its operation by betraying- 
too openly its object— the conversion of the Jews. 
The spirit of the age was against him. The Rab- 
bins eventuaUy triumphed— the Talmud maintained 
its authority. ^ . 

In his former persecuting edicts, tbe short-sighted 
emperor had alike miscalculated his own strength 
and the weakness of the Jews. Rome, in the zenith 
of her power, might despise the discontents of a 
scattered people, or a mutinous province ; but in ' 
these disastrous times, it was dangerous for the 
feeble Eastern JBmpire to alienate the affections of 
the meanest of its subjects. The Jews had the 
pow€s» and could not be expected'to want the d0> 
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eiie of vengeance. Eve^ in the West they were of 
BOijae importance. During the siege of Naples by 
Belisarius, the Jews, who loved the milder dominion 
of the Gothic kings, (jefended one quarter of the 
city with obstinate, resolution, and 3delded only 
when the conqueror was within the gates.. On the 
eastern frontier, now that the Persian monarchy on 
the Tigris was an equal match for the wreck of 
the Roman empire on the . BOsphorus, an Oppressed 
and unruly population, on the accessible frontier of 
Syria, holding perpetual intercourse with their 
more favoured, though by no means unpersecuted, 
brethren in Babylonia, might be suspected of await- 
ing with ill-suppressed impatience the time when, 
during some inevitable collision between the two 
empires, they might find an opportunity of. ven- 
geance on masters against whom they had so Ipng 
an arrear of wrong. The hour at length came ; but 
as the affairs of the Jews in the Eastern empire, at 
least in Palestine, ai6 now inseparately moulded 
up with those of Persia, we turn our attention to the 
Eastern Jews, briefly trace their history down to the 
time of Justinian, and then pursue the mingled 
thread to the appearance of Mahomet. 

il. From the death of R. Asche, who comnienced 
the Babylonian Talmud> dark were the days of the 
children pf the , captivity. During the reigns of 
the Persian kings from Izdigerdes to Kobad, from 
about 4^0 to 530 (A. C^), the dominant Magian reli- 
gion oppfessed alike the Christian and the Jew. 
The Sabbath, say the Jewish traditions, was taken 
away. Still, howeveri the Resch-rGlutha, pr Prince 
of the Captivity, .maintained his state, and the 
famous schools of Nahardea, Sura, and Pumbe- 
ditha were open. Civfl discords had nearly de- 
stroyed the enfeebled state ; aod^he house of David, 
ffom whose loins the Princes of the Captivity de- 
duced their rank, was well nighr,extinct. Here, as 
elsewhere, great jealousies existed between the 

Vol. IIL— It 
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teipporal and spiritual power ; the former attempted, 
the latter would not endure, encroachment. The 
rupture took plac^ when it might have been ex- 
pected that they would have lived in the greatest 
narmony ; for the Prince of the Captivity, R. Huna,. 
had married the daughter of R. Chanina, the Mas- 
ter of the Schools. But ambition listens not to the 
claims of blood and kindred. The Resch^lutha, 
or his judge, attempted to interpret the Talmud in 
the presence of the Wise Man. Chanina tesisted' 
this usurpation of his province. The Reschf Glutha 
decoyed Chanina into his power, plucked his beard, 
and cast him forth, interdicting all' the inhabitants 
of the city from affording him shelter, or the neces- 
saries of life. Chanina, we have no better history 
than this legend to offer, wept and prayed. A i)es- 
tilence ^roke out in the royal family, and every 
soul perished, except a child, with which the wi- 
dowed daughter of Chknina, the Prince's wife, was 
prej^nant. Chanina dreamed a dream — ^he saw him- 
self in a gdrden, where he cut down all the stately 
cedars ; one young plant alone remained. He was 
awakened as by a violent blow 6n the head; it 
seemed to reproach him for having thus cut off all 
the lofty cedars of the house of David, and forcibly 
reminded him of hisnluty to watch' over the single 
scion of the royal stock. He waited night and dafy 
by his daughter's door ; neither the fiery heat of 
noon, nor torrents of rain, could induce him to re- 
move till the child was bom. He took him and 
superintended hi^ education with the most diligent 
care. In the mean time,' a certain Paphra, distantly 
allied to the royal house, bought, like the Roitian 
Didius, the princely dignity, and enjoyed it for fif- 
teen years. At that convenient time he came to a 
most ignoble end ; a fly flew into his nose, and 
made him sneeze so violently that he died ! The 
young'Zutra ascended the throne. During his reign 
of twen^ years, an enthusiast named Meir brought 
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niin on the whole community. He proclaimed 
himself, most probably, a Messiah ; he pretended 
that a fiery column preceded his march, and with 
four hundred desperate followers he' laid waste the 
country. The Persian king, /Kobad, speedily sup- 
pressed the insurrection. Meir was put to death, 
and all the heads of the Captivity were involved in 
his fate. The Prince of the Captivity, Zutra, and 
R. Chanina, his tutor, were hanged. This great in- 
surrection took place in 530, a year befor Nushir- 
van's accession. At this disastrous period, many 
of the Babylonian Jews wandered from their af- 
flicted settlements ; some, it is believed, found their 
way to the coast of Malabar. A son of Zutra fled to 
Tiberias, where he renewed the Semicha, or laying 
on of hands, and, it is supposed, contributed to dis- 
seminate thie Babylonian Talmud among the Jews of 
the West. Chosroes the Just, or Nushirvan, who 
ascended the throne of Persia in the fifth year -of 
Justinian, 631, was not more favourable to the Jews 
of Babylonia : their schools were closed by au- 
thority ; but so great was the impatience of the Pa- 
lestinian Israelites under the oppressive laws of 
Justinian, that they looked with anxious hope to, 
and sure reported by Christian writers to have urged, 
by an oflerof 50,000 men, and by the splendid pros- 
pect of the plunder of the Christian Jerusalem, the 
nostile advances of the Persian monarch. These 
hopes were frustrated by the conclusion of an " ever- 
lasting peace" between Justinian an.d Nushirvan, 
in which the pride of Rome was oUig^ to stoop to 
the payment of a great sum pf money. The " ever- 
lasting peace" endured barely seven years, and the 
hopes of the Jews were again exeited ; but their 
day -of . vengeance was not yet come. After extend- 
ing his conquests to Antioch, Nushirvan was con- 
strained by the ability of . Belisarius to retreat. 
Peace was again concluded ; Jerusalem remained 
unplundered, ^nd the Jews and Samaiit^ms wen 
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abandoned to the vindictive justiee of 'their fonn«r 
masters. U nder Hoirniisdae, the successor of Chps- 
rbes Nusbirvan, the Babylonian Jews were restoied 
to their prosperitv : .their schools in Purabeditha, 
Sura, and Nahardea were reopened ; a new order 
of doctors^ the Gaonim, the Illustrious, arose ; and 
their Prince resumed his state. ' After the faU ani? 
death of the weak Hormisdasj the Jews espoused 
the party of- the usurper Baharam, or Yaranes, 
against the son of Horihisdas, Chosroes the Se- 
cond, the rightful heir of .the throne, and by ho means, 
we believe with Gibbon, the parricide, who fled to 
implore, and obtained, the assistance of Maurice, 
emperor of the East. Among the' exectftions 
which followed the triumphant restoration of Chos- 
roes to the throne of his ancestors, the Jews had 
their full share. There was a new A'ntioch built 
by Nushirvan* and peopled with, the inhabitants of 
the old' city, whom he transported thither, and who 
were struck with agieeable astonishment at finding 
the exact counter part of every house and street of 
their former. i^esidehce. The Jews formed a consi- 
derable part of this community, and when the storm 
first burst on the city, Nabod, the^ne^ of CIk>b- 
roes, inflicted on them the most dreadful penal- 
ties for their disloyalty: some were cut off, by 
the sword, others tortured, others reduced to sla- 
very. ' But this was vengeance, not persecution; 
the Jews submitted, and made* their peace with 
Chosroes. When that king, summoned alike by 
gratitude and ambition, prepared to burst on the 
Byzantine empire, to revenge on the barbarous 
usurper Phoeas the murder m his friend and pro- 
tector Maurice, and that of his five sons, the Pates- 
tinian Jews were in a state of frantic excitement, 
still further ag^vated by the persecutions of 
Phoeas, who compelled a great number of their 
brethren to submit to baptism. Ever rash in their 
insurrectioh% they could not wait the appointed time ; 
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they rose in Aptioch, set the splendid palaces of the 
principal inhabitants on fire, slew numbers, treated 
the Patriarch Anastasius with the worst indignity, 
and dragged him through the streets tiH he died. 

Phocas sent.Bonosus and Cotto against the insur- 
gents, Who defeated them with great loss, and re- 
venged, .9s far as they had time, the outrages which 
had been committed m dU quarters. But they were 
compelled to retreat; and the Jews beheld, in a 
paroxysm of exultation, the unresisted squadrons of 
ChosrOes pouring over the frontier: Antioch sur- 
rendered without a blow. 

Chosroes turned towards ConstanUnople ; his ge- 
neral, Carusia, advanced to the conquest of Palestine 
and Jerusalem. The Jews arose . at his approach ; 
from. Tiberias, and Nazareth they joined him in great 
numbers, till their force, amounted, according 1;o 
report, to 24,000 men. Before the fall of Jerusalem, 
new causes of exasperation were added to the 
dre.adful arrears of ancient vengeance. In Tyre, it 
is s^id, that the incredible number of 40,000 Jews 
had taken up their dwelling. They sent secret 
messengers to all their brethren in Palestine, in 
Damascus, in C3rprus, in the mountainous districts 
of Galilee, and in Tiberias, to assemble suddenly 
before the walls of that city, on the nighit of the 
Christian Easter^ The conspiracy reached the ears 
of the Christians. . The bishop and powerful citi- 
zens seized the most wealthy of the Jews, threw 
them into prison, and put the gates and walls in the 
best possible state of defence. The Jews appeared, 
and revenged themselves by the destruction of the 
suburbs for the failure of their surprise. But eyerj? 
time a Christian church, the great object of their 
animosity, was set on fire, the besieged struck off 
the heads of a hundred Jewish prisoners, and cast 
theni over the wall. This horrible retaliation pro- 
duced no effect ; twenty churches.sank uito ashes, 
aKd the heads of 2000 Jew;^ lay bleaching on the 
R2 
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sand. At lengfth, on a rumour of the advance of &e 
imperial forces, the Jews retreated to .^oin thei? 
brethren in the easier achievement of entenng, under 
the protection of their Persian allies, the streets of 
Christian Jerusalem. It had come at length, the 
long-expected hour of triumph and vei^eance ; and 
they did not neglect the opportunity. They washed 
away the profanation of the holy cityln Christian 
blood. Tne Persians are said to have sold the 
miserable captives for money. The vengeance of 
the Jews was stronger than their avarice ; not only 
did they not scruple to sacrifice their treasures in 
the, purchase of these devoted bondsmen, they put 
to death Without remorse all they had purchased at 
a lavi^ price. It was a rumour of the time that 
90,000 perished. Every Christian church was de- 
molished;, that of the Holy Sepulchre was the great 
object of furious hatred; the stately building of 
Helena and Constantine was abandoned to the 
flames ; << the doTout offerings of three hundred 
years were rifled in one sacrilegious day." But the 
dream of Jewish triumpl^ was short ; the hope of 
again possessing, if not in independence, under the 
mild protection of the Persian monarch, thie holy 
city of their forefathers, vanished in a few years. 
The eihperpr Heraclius, who seemed to slumber on 
the thronef of Byzantium, like another Sardanapalus, 
Suddenly broke the bonds of sloth and pleasure; 
after a few campaigns, conducted by the Roman 
with equal boldness and ability, the Persian mo- 
narch, instead of arraying his victorious troops 
under the walls of Bjyzantium, trembled within his 
own insecure capital, and the provinces which he 
had bvemm, Syria and Egypt, passed quietly under 
the sway of their former masters. Heraclius him- 
self visited Jerusalem as a pilgrim, where the wood 
of the true Cross, which had been carried away to 
Persia, was reipstated with due solemnity, and the 
Christian churches restored to then: former magni- 
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ficence. If the clergy enforced upon the kneeling 
and penitent emperor the persecution of the Jews, 
it must be acknowledged toat provocation was not 
wanting; for how many of tnem had been eye- 
witnesses of, perhaps sufferers in, the horrible atro- 
cities committed on the capture of the city. Yet 
we have no authentic account of great severities 
exercised by Heraclius. The law of Hadrian was 
re-enacted, which prohibited the Jews ftrom ap- 
proaching within three miles of the city, a law which, 
in the present exasperated state of the Christians, 
might be a measure of security or mercy, rather than 
of oppression. . 
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BOOK XXII.^ 

JUDAISM Ain> MAHOSiKTANISMk 

Jews in Jrabior^Jewish Kingdom in Homeritis—RUe of Mahowut—' 
Wars against the Arabian J^ws — Pritgress of. Makmntidfaam— 
State of Spain—Cruel Laws of the Visigothie Kings^Oonqnest of 
Spain by tA« Maori— -Petsecviung Laxos tn PraaiU, 

DuBiNo the conflict between the Persian and 
Roman emperors, a power was rapidly growing up 
in the secret deserts of Arabia, which was to erect 
its throne upon the ruins of both. Mahomet had 
siready announced his religious doctpne— " There 
is but on.e God, and Mahomet is his prophet" — ^arid 
the vallie? of Arabia had echoed with the triumphant 
battle-fery of his followers, "The Koran or death." 
The Jews were among the first of whom Mahomet 
endeavoured to make proselytes-rthe first oppo- 
nents—and the first victims of the sanguiniary teach- 
ing of the new apostle; For. centuries a Jewish 
kingdom, unconnected either with th^ Jews of Pa- 
lestine or Babylonia, had existed in that district of 
Arabia called, in comparison to the stony soil of one 
part, and the sandy waste of the other, Arabia the 
Happy, Of their origin we have no distinct account^ 
but among the va,rious afflictions anctdispersions of 
the Jewish people, it would have been extraordinary 
if a place of reAige so near, and at the same time so 
secure, had not tempted them to venture on the 
perils of the desert— which, once passed, presented 
an almost insuperable barrier to the pursuit of an 
enemy. Their mercantile brethren, who visited the 
ports of the Red Sea, might bring home intelligence 
of the pleasant valleys which ran down to the coast, 
and from which gales of aromatic sweetness were 
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^^fted to their barks as they passed along. Ancient 
tradKion pointed, and probably with trum, to these 
regions^ as the dwelling of that famous (Jueen of 
Sheba who had visited their great king in his splen- 
dour, and in the ^spitabie dominions of her de- 
scendants the race of SolcHnom's subjects might find 
refuse. In some, respects the Arabian tribes were 
their brethren : they seem to have entertained great 
respect, if they did not learn it from the Jews, for 
the memory of Abraham j—4hey practised circum- 
cision in Sabaea, li^e the Jews, on the eighth day, 
and they abhorred swine's flesh. However- they 
came- there, Jewish settlers, dt least one hundred 
and twenty 3rears before Christ, had built cities and 
castles, and elstablished an independent kingdom. 
Arabian tradition, we dare not dignify it With the 
name of histoiy, assigns a Jewish king to the dis- 
trict of .Hemeritis, atout that period, name^ At>Ui> 
Carb-Asaad. It adcte the inconsistent circumstance, 
that he first strewed with carpets the sacred temple 
of Mecoa» called the Caaba. If thiabe true, Judaism 
in Arabia most have been jnore social and tolerant 
than elsewhere^-ibr the Caaba, before the time of 
Mahomet, was undoubtedly a temple of idolatrous 
worship; and, though the Jew might assort that 
the God 9f .Israiel maintained the first {dace, many 
Associate or subordinate deities claimed their por- 
tion in the sacrifices of Mecca. The Ime of Jewish 
kings in Homeritis^is continued, though in a broken 
series— but we have no space for these barren an- 
nals-^i^d pass on to the last of these Homeritish 
kings, who reigned and fell a short time before the 
rise of Mahometanism. I'he feuds of Christians 
and Jews snread into these retired and fertile vallejB 
-T-and connected, perhaps, with political circtim- 
stanoes, inflamed the warlike haoits of tribes in 
which the old Arabian blood was fkr from extmot. 
Christianity had first penetrated into Yemen in an 
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Arian' form, probably during the reign of Constan- 
tins, son of Constantine the Great. With the Arians, 
the Jews, as usual, seem to have lived on terms of 
amity. The Catholic faith Spread from the other 
side of the Red Sea, under the protecting influence 
of the powerful kings of Ethiopia or Abyssinia. 
Eles-baan, the king of that country^ had extended 
his conquests over the opposite shore of the Red 
Sea — ^and Dunaan, the Jewish king of Homeritis, 
after many defeats, had been obliged to pay tribute 
to (he Ethiopian. ■ But his restless spirit disdained 
submission ; ever^ defeat oiUy kindled the burning 
desire of vengeance and independence. The inva- 
sions of the Ethiopian, dependent on the precarious 
navigation of the Red Sea, were often suspended — 
probably, at certain periods, were entirely cut oft. 
Dunaan resolved on the bold measure of attempt- 
ing the sudden extermination of the Christian 
power in Yemen; after the loss of- their allies^ the 
Abyssinians would find it difficult to niaintain 
their footing in the country. He seized a favour- 
aUe opportunity, rose, and executed all the Chris- 
tians within hift power; and appeared before tne 
>irallfl of Nagni, their chief city, at the head of 
120,000 men. He summoned the inhabitants to 
take down the cross which stood on a height above 
the ci^, and to deny the Christian religion. A sin- 
gular negotiation ensued. The besieger demanded 
the acknowledgment of the Unity of God, as the 
supreme head of the church, and the denial of a 
plurality of persons in the Godhead. The Chris- 
tians readily acknowledged the Unit^, but^refused 
to yield on the other point. On their refusal, Du- 
naan gave the .signal for the execution of many of 
his Christian captives in the sight of their brethren, 
and the sale of others as slaves. At length, on a 
promise of freedom of conscience, the Christians 
opened their ^es ; but the perfidious Arab violated 
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the tennfl— threw Areth and others of the leaders 
into chains, and then demanded Panlus, the bishop, 
who had formerly been among his. most eloquent 
opponents. The bishop had been for two years in 
hjs grave, but Dunaan revenged himself on his life- 
less bones, which were disinterred and burned. 
Many' priests, mcmks, and nuns, as the most active 
of his adversaries, suffered. the same fate— and ob- 
tained, in the estimation - of their brethren, the 
honours, of marty^rdom. Punaan then tri^d argu- 
ments on Areth and the rest of his prisoners, to 
convince them of the absurdity of worshipping a 
crucified God. ^ On the rejection of his arguments, 
he had recourse to more summary means of con- 
viction— threats of instant death; these likewise 
were unavailing. Areth and his companions sub- 
mitted cheerfully to execution— they could not well 
do otherwise-— for their wives and daughters had 
before crowded forth, as if they wei*e hastening to a 
bridal, to partake in the glory of suffering for their 
faith. iSpch/ with many more particulars, is the 
tenor of a letter ascribed to Dunaan^ himself, and 
addressed to Al Mender, a prince ^f the Saracens, 
whose alliance he courted. We confess we doubt, 
or rather we feel assured, that this letter is either 
entirely fictitious, or greatly interpolated. The. 
crimes of Dunaap, and the wrongs of the Christians, 
did not remain long unavenged. With the spring, 
Eles-baan, and a formidable force of 120,000 men, 
invaded the region. Dunaan, after an obstinate de- 
fence, was defeated, and lost his life; and .in his 
person expired the Jewish kingdom of the Homer- - 
ites. After his death, Abradiam^ son of Areth, 
founded a Christian kingdom, which scarcely ac- 
knowledged the sovereignty of the feeble son of 
Eles-baan. The (Christian dynasty in its turn. was 
overthrown by the conquering arm of the Persians, 
and Arabia was reckoned among the subject realms 
of Chosroes the Second. I 
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But though ,th^y had lost their royal state, the 
Jews were still numerous ahd powerful in the Ara- 
Inan peninsula; the^r formed separate tribes, and 
maintained the fierce independence of their Ishmael- 
itish brethren. Mahomet manifestly designed to 
unite all those tribes undjer his banner. While his 
creed declared implacable w^r against the worship- 
pers of .fire, it respected the doctrines of the Jews, 
and at least of the less orthodox Christians. The 
Apostle of God was the successor, greater indeed, 
of the former delegates of heaven, Moses and I^a 
(Jesus). It was only the fire of the Magians which 
was at. once extinguished, and the palace of Chos- 
roes, which shook to its foundations, at his birth. 
All the traditions which the old Arabian creed had 
preserved from immemorial ages, or with which it 
had been impregnated from the Jews resident in 
Arabia, still &id their place in the Koran — and Abra- 
ham, the common father of the two races, holds 
the nHost conspicuous rank in their religious Instory. 
Jerusalem wluJ appointed the fif st kebla of prayei^ 
and in the nocturnal journey, during which the 
Prophet was transported to the holy city, of the 
Jews, the mysterious winged horse, the Borak, ar- 
rested its course to pay homage to Mount Sinai, and 
to Bethlehemi the birthplace of Jesus. To the fi»t 
part of the new creed, every Jewish heartwould at 
once respond, "there is4)ut one God"— why should 
not their enthusiasm, their impatience . in awaiting 
the too long delayed Messiah, their ambition, or 
their tiv?iricious ^agemiess to be glutted with the 
plunder of misbelievers, induce them to adopt the 
latter clause, " and Mehomet is his Prophet." But 
the Jews stood aloof m sullen unbelief; they dis- 
claimed k Messiah, sprung from the loins of Hagar 
the bondwoman. Nothing remained but to employ 
the stem proselytism of the sword; the tone of 
Mahomet changed, at once — ^the Israelites were 
taontied with all the obstinacy and lebellion of their 
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forefathers, and the Koran bitterly mock? their vain 
hope, " that the fires of hell shaU touch them only 
for a fe^ days." The storm fell first on the 
Kainoka, a tribe who dwelt in Mediiia. In the 
peremptory sumnions to embrace Islamism were 
these words ; — ^** Lend to the Lord oin good interest.'* 
— " Surely," said the sarcastic Phineas, the son of 
Ayiibah, " th? Lord must be poor to reiquire a loan ?• 
The fiery Abubeker struck him a violent, blow, and 
declared that, but for *he treaty existinff .between 
the tribes, he woqld have smote off his head.. An 
accidental tumult gave rise to the first open war- 
fare. A Jewish goldsmith insulted an Arabian 
maiden— the Arabs slew the offendier. . The Jews 
were in a violent commotion^.when Mahomet sent 
them the peremptory ahernative, "Islamism or 
wan" " We are ignoraiat of war," answered the 
Jews, " we would eat our bread in peace-^but if you . 
force us to fight, you shall find us men of courtMje." 
Th^y fled to a neighbouring citadel, and made a 
gallant defence for fifteen days, atnthe end of which 
they were forced to surrender. Mahomet issued 
immediate orders for a general massacre— he was 
hardly prevailed upon by the powerful Abdollah, 
son of'Obbai to spare their lives — their wealth was 
f)illaged. Their arms fell to the lot of the con- 
querors, and Mahomet arrayed himself in a cuirass, 
which either the Jews or his followers, asserted to. 
have belonged to king David; they added, in defi- 
ance of Jewish history, that he had it on when he 
slew Goliah. The miserable tribe, thtis plundered 
and defenceless, was driven to find a settlement on\ 
the frontier of Syria. The turn of the trihe of 
Nadhir came next; but they provoked their fate by. 
a treacherous attempt to assassinate the prophet at 
a peaceful banquet. They were besieged in their 
castle, and constrained to surrender, though with all 
the honours of war : their wealth was confiscated, 
by a special revelation of the Koran, to the sole 
Vol.111.— S 
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benBiit of the Prophet himself and the poor, while 
the merciless edict pursues them into the next 
world, andi for their resistance to the Prophet, con- 
demns them to everlasting hell-fire. The vanquished 
Nadhirites retreated from the neighbouxhopd of Me* 
dina — they Joined the Koreish, the inveterate ene- 
mies of Mahomet, and the Jews of Koraidha, in a 
niew war against the Prophet. On the very evening 
of the day on which Mahomet won the memorable 
battle of the "Ditch,"^ against 'the Koreish; he ad- 
vanced to extirpate the Jews of Koraidha — ^his fol- 
lowers even neglected, without rebuke, the evening 
prayer, . jn their thoughts of vengeance. The angel 
Gabriel, they believed, Ifed the way, and poured terror 
into the hearts of the Koraidhites. Even Caab, the 
son of Asad, the brave author oi thenar, counselled 
surrender. They descended from their castle, hoping 
to obtain mercy throiigh the intercession of their 
allies. The judgment was- left to the venerable 
Saad, the son of Moadh. Saad was brought sick 
and wounded into the camp, " Oh, Abu-A'mru,** (it 
was the name of Saad,) cried the Jews; "have 
mercy upon us !" Saad uttered his judgment with 
awful solemnity-^" Let all the men be put to death, 
and the women and children be slaves.''— " A divine 
judgment," exclaimed the fierce Prophet — ^" a judg- 
ment from the highest of the seven Heavens." 
Seven hundred Jews wiere dragged in chains to the 
market-place of Medina — graves were dug-r-the iin- 
happy wretches descended into them-^the^worcl did 
its office, and 'the earth' was heaped over their re- 
mains. The inflexible Prophet looked on without 
enaotion, and this horrible butchery is related with 
triumph in the Koran. The next Jewish victina was 
the powerful Salam— he was assassinated in his bed 
by order of the Prophet; The Jews of Khaibar 
how alone preserved their independence. Khaibar 
was a distri6t, six days' journey to the Bonth-east 
of Medina; rich in palm-trees, and fertile in pas- 
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tures, and protected by eight castles, supposed to 
be impregnable. The apostle led forth to war two 
hundred horse, and fourteen hundred foot; as h6 
entered the territory of Khaibar, he exclaimed to 
his troops-^" On wth redoubled speed." He then 
turned to heaven in prayer—" Lord of the Heavens, 
Lord of the Earths, Lord of tha Demons, and all 
that they lead into evil. Lord of the Wind», and all 
they disperse and scatter— grant us the spoil of this 
City, and preserve us from evil.". . AHah badbefor^ 
promiised nim great booty : 4he evil he apprehended 
was, the poison which was afterward given to him 
by a Jewish woman.- The prayer ended, he cried 
again, " Forward, in the name of AHah." The Jews 
of Khaibar were slhmbering in peaceful repose — 
their first castle, Naem, was taken hy assaultr^the 
second, Nataa, the castle of Asad, son of Moad, 
mad^ a more vigorous defence. The Moslemites 
were reduced to great extremities, for the country 
had been wasted, and all the palm-trees destroyed. 
At length Nataa fell, and Mahomet became master 
of an immense booty in com, dates, oil, honey, flocks 

' of sheep, cattle^ and a^ses, armour of all sorts — one 
author adds., th^t they brought to the Prophet a 
cainel-skin full of coUars, bracelets^ garters, ear- 
rings, and buckles, all of gold, with an immense 

. number of precious stones. Alkamus, the third 
citadel, made a still, more gallant resistance. It was 
here that Ali distinguished himself— he planted the 
standard on the walls — ^he clove the. skull of Marhab, 
the great champion of the Jews, through his buck- 
ler, two turbans, and a diamond? which he wore in 
his helmet, tiU the sword st\ick between his jaws. 
Abu-Rafe, an eye-witness, declares, that the « Strong 
Lion" seized the gate of the city, which eight men 
could hot lift,* and used it as a buckler. On the 

* ** Abu-Rafe," observes Gibbon, in his usual caustic vein, " witf «n 
eye-wittu»-^but wlw wtfl be Mtness for Abu Hafe ?" 
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ca{)tiire of Alkammi, Kenana, the chief, was horribly' 
tortured to induce him to betray the secret hiding- 
place of his treasures: but the patient Jew endured 
to the utmost, and a more merciful Islamiterelieved 
him by striking off his head. * Three more of the 
castle^ fell. Trie two last suhendered on the pro- 
mise that Ibe lives of the besieged should be spared.* 
The inhabitants of the cities of Fadai and Khaibar 
capituliated, on the condition of su)rrenderinff half 
the revenue of their ^fields and pastures, which they 
were still to cultivate, to the use of the Prophet : 
biit the Prophet reserved the right of exiling them 
according to his good pleasure — a right which was 
afterward exercised by the caliph Ortar, who al- 
leged the dying injunction of the Prophet, that hut 
one faith shpuld be, permitted to exist in Arabia. 
The Jews of Khaibar were transplanted to' Syria; 
yet it IS supposed that some vestiges of their creed 
may still be traced among the Arab tribes of that 
district. 

But the persecution of the Jews by the Maho- 
metans was confined to the limits of the Arabian 
peninsula. Ui^der the empire of the caliphs, which 
rapidly swallowed up the dominions of Persia, and 
many provinces of the Eastern empire, this people 
might rejoice in the change of masters : Jerusalem 
yielded an easy conquest to the triumphant Oma)'iL 
ahd though the Jews might behold with secret dis- 
isatisfaction the magnificent mosque of the con- 
queror usurp the sacred hill on wich the Temple 
of Solomon stood, yei still they would find conso> 
lation in the degradation of the Christians', and the 
obscurity into which the Church olf the Holy Se- 
pulchre was thrown; and even, pertiaps^ might 
cheriish the enthusiastic hope that the new Temple 
might be destined ibr a holier use. Some Christian 

* It was during thli war, that a Jewish woman made Mahomet a pie- 
•mt of a poisoned abeep— be tasted it. but was warned not to eal any 
Bora; atmita Ataleflbdiluitodin uSioonatitatkuu 
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writers accuse the Jews of a deep-laid conspiracy 
to advance the triumph of Mahopnetanism ; but pro- 
bably this conspiracy was no more than their united 
Erayers and vows, that their oppressors might fall 
efore a power which ruled them on the easy terms 
of tribute, the same which they exacted from all 
their; conquered, provinces. This union of their 
hearts was 'natural; they might well rejoice in the 
annihilation of the throne of Persia, forjzdigerd, 
the last of her kings, had commenced a fierce per- 
secution of the .Te^sl^ his dominions; and the 
Phristians could lay little claim to their faithful at- 
tachments tiS subjects. No doubt, ais the tide of 
Mpsiemite conquest spread along the shores of 
Africa, the Jews exulted rather -thati deplored the 
change of masters^ 40,000 of their race were found 
by Amrou in Alexandria, at the conquest of that 
city, and suffered no further oppression than the pay- 
ment of tribute. . In one country alone, it is probia- 
ble, that they took a more active interest than their 
secret prayers, and thanksgiving, in the triumph of 
the crescent. Spain had already taken the lead in 
Jewish persecution, Spain maintained its odious 
distinction, and Spain had without doubt reason to 
rue the measures which set a great part of its most 
industrious population in justifiable- hostility to its 
laws and government, and made them ready to hail 
the foreign conqueror as a deliverer and benefactor. 
The, lust of Roderick, and his violation of the 
daughter of Count Julian, led .not niore directly to 
the subjugation of his country, than the barbatoUs 
intolerance of his anciestors towards the Jews. 
Thei^ wrongs, in the violence dbne to their con- 
sciences, were not less deep thjln that suffered by 
the innocent Caava ; theip vengeance was less guilty 
than that of the renegade Julian. 

For a century their wrongs had been accumu- 
lating. As early as the reign of Recared, the first 
Catholic king of the Goths, they (lad attained unex- 
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ampled prosperity in the peninsula. They were to 
a great extent the cultivators of the soil, which re- 
warded their patient industry iiVith the most ample 
return ; and often the administrators of the finances, 
for which they were well qualified by their know- 
ledge of trade. Bigotry, etovy, and avarice eon- 
spired to point them out as objects of persecution. 
Laws were passed, of which the spirit may be com- 
prehended from the preamWe and the titles. " Laws 
donceming the promulgation and ratification of 
statutes against Jewish wickedness, a^d for the ge- 
neral extirpation of Jewish errors. That the Jews 
may not celebrate the Passover according to their 
usage;. that the Jews may not contract marriage 
according (o their own customs ; that the Jews may 
not practise circumcision; that the Jews make no 
distinction of meats ; that the Jews bring no action 
against Christians ; that Jews be not permitted to 
bear witness arainst Christians : of the time when 
their converted descendants are admissible as wit- 
nesses : of the penalties attached to the transgres- 
sions of these statutes by the' Jews : against the 
circumcision of slaves by the Jews.** . These laws, 
however, do not at first seem to have come into 
operation. It is suspected^ from a passage, in a 
letter of Pope Gregory, t|iat the Israelites paid a 
large sum of money for their suspension. A statute 
of Recared's successor, Sisebjiit, complained of the 
neglect of his pred^essor*s law, which forbade 
Jews from having Christian slaves, and declared all 
such slaves free. Sisebut was excited, it is said, by 
the emperor Heraciius, who had found out that his 
epipire was tjiireatened with danger from the cir- 
cumcised, and ignorant of the secret growth of Ma- 
hometanism, determined to extirpate the dangerous 
race throughout the world. Among the smoulder- 
ing ruins of the Christian churches, and the vestiges 
of. recent Christian massacre in Jerusalem, Hera- 
ciius might unhaopilyhave found stronger reasons 
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for the persecution of the Jews ; but as we have no 
satisfactory evidence of his having wreaked his 
vengeance in his own dominions, it may be doubted 
whether his jealous vigilance extended so far as to 
the extremity of the West. Sisebut most bear alone 
the shame, he probably thought, alone inherit the 
glory, of his oppressive measures. The Jews, were 
commanded, at once, either to abandon their rieli- 
gion, or to leave the doAunions of the Goths. Ac- 
cording to their own account, they assembled with 
tears and groans in the court of the palace, obtained 
an audience, and held a singular theological debate 
with their royal antagonist. The king declared that 
he was constrained byhis conscience to force them 
to receive baptism. They adduced the example of 
Joshua, who did not, thev said, compel the Canaan- 
ites to accept the law of Moses, but allowed them 
peace on condition of their pbserving the seven 
Noachic precepts. The king, perplexed by this 
dariog historical argument, repliecl that he recog- 
jiised no authority superior to his own ; that it was 
. his bounden duty to enforce his law,- because all who 
were not regenerate in baptism must perish ever- 
lastingly. The Jews replied, that as the Israelites, 
who despised the Holy Land, were sufficiently pun- 
ished by being' excluded from its blessmgs, so they 
would pay an adequate penalty, by being excluded 
from eternal life. Sisebut rejoined, that men might 
be left to themselves tp accept or refuse temporal 
advantages, but that they must be forced to receive 
spiritual blessings, as a child is forced to learn his 
lessons. But the king^s orders were more effective 
than his arguments. The Jews were thrown into 
[Mison, and treated with the utmost rigour. Some 
fled into France or Africa, others abandoned their 
religion ; 90,000 are reported to have submitted to 
baptism: but how far their hess^ts renounced their 
creed, or how speedily they relapsed, must remain 
uncertain. In the next ];eign but one, that ot Slse- 
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nand, the Jews obtained a relaxation of the oppres- 
sive statutes, probably from an unexpected quarter. 
The rare example was displayed of a synod of clerey 
in that age, of Spanish clergy, openly asserting the 
tenets of reason and Christian charity. The fourth 
Council of Toledo enacted, " that men ought not be 
compelled to believe, because God will have mercy 
on those on whom he will have mercy, and whom 
he will he hardeneth. As man- fell by his own. free 
will in listening to the wiles of the serpent, so man 
can only be converted by his free acceptance of the 
Christian faife." Yet, with remarkable mconsis- 
tency, the Council likewise decreed, " that all who 
had embraced the faith must be constrained to ad- 
here to it, and to remain within the Church; For 
as they had received the blessed sacrament, the holy 
nameofQod would be blasphemed,- and the faith 
disgraced by their falling off." The gleam of light 
and mercy was but transient. The sixth Council 
of Toledo (it is probable that the wise and good Isi- 
dore of Seville had died in the interval) indign^tly 
disclaimed the tolerant spirit of the former synod. 
It praised Suintila the Second for his violent pro- 
ceedings agaiftst the Jews, and blessed God that 
they possessed a prince so full of ardour for the 
faith. They enacted that every king on his acces- 
sion should take an oath to execute these laws, and 
passed an anathema on that sovereign who should 
neglect this indispensable part of his royal duty* 
Under Recescuinth, the eighth Council of Toledo* 
A» C. 653, re-enforced the obligation of the king to 
execute the laws against the Jews with the utmost 
severity,. To this Council a curious petition was 
presented. The undersigned Jews expressed their 
readiness to submit to the law ; the only indulgence 
they reauested was sn exemption from being con- 
strained to eat por^^a food to which they could not 
habituate themselves, however disguised by cookery 
But the most extraordinary fact in all this histo^ 
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is, that not only 'were these UWs ineffective in the 
conversion or extirpation of the Jews, but that there 
w^re Christians who embraced Judaism. One of 
the Visigothic laws indignantly enacts the punish- 
ment of death fot such an offence. ''Even many 
of thetjlergy," declares the tenth Council of Toledo, 
*'a fact monstrous and unutterable, pursue an ^exe- 
crable commerce with the ungodly, and do not 
scruple to sell to them Christian slaves, and thus 
give them up to be converted to Judaism.'* . The 
ninth Council had decreed, that all baptized Jews 
were bound to appear in the Church, not only oh 
Christian, but. also on Jewish holydays, lest, while 
professed Christians, they should practise secret 
Jodaism. But the twelfth Council of Toledo^ in the 
reign of Etvig, far surpassed its predecessors in the 
elaborate cruelty of its enactments, even if aimed 
only at Jews professing Christianity; — for there is 
A singular ambiguity in thfe wording of the law— ^it 
appears |renerally to include all Jews, but most of 
its provisions seem especi^ly directed against con- 
formists to the Churcn. Are we to suppose that 
the Church, only legislating for its members, in- 
teiided these laws only for Jews within its pale ? 
or that this conformity had been so general as to 
comprise nearly all the Jews within the realm 1 
The Jews were assembled in the church of the 
Holy Virgin at Toledo, and the resolutions of this 
Ohnstian assembly were read aloud. The preamble 
Complained that the crafty Jews had eluded ail 
former laWs, and attributed the failure of these 
statutes to the severity of the punishment enacted, 
which was death in. all, cases — contrary, it was 
itddefd, to the Holy Scriptures. The penalties of 
the new statutes were mitigated, but not in mercy. 
The general punishment was 100 lashes on the 
naked body; after that the offender was to be put 
in chains, banished,^and his property confiscated to > 
the lord of the soil. This was the penalty for pro- 
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faning the name of Christ, rejecting the Sacrament 
of the Lord's Supper, blaspheming the Trinity — ^for 
not bringing children or servants, themselves or 
their dependants, to baptism — for observing the 
Passover, the New Moon, the feast of Tabernacles 
(in these cases, on real conversion, the land was 
restored),-for violating the Christian Sabbath, or the 
great festivals of the Church, either by working in 
the field, or in manufacture. If these days were 
desecrated by a servant, the master was UMe to a 
fine. The circumcision of a child was more cruelly 
visited ; on the man, by mutilation— on the woman, 
by the loss of her nose and the se.izure of her pro- 
perty. The same penalty was attached to the con- 
version of a Christian to Judaism. The former 
punishment — scourging, imprisonment, banishment, 
and confiscation— was incurred by those who made 
a difierence in meats. An exemption was granted 
to new converts, who were not constrained to eat 
8¥nne*8 flesh if their nature revolted against it. 
The same penalty fell on all who intermarried 
within the sixth degree of relationship. Such ittar- 
ria^s were declared null; the property was to be 
divided among the children, if not Jews. If there 
were no "children, or ohly children educated in Ju- 
daism, it fell to the lord of the soil. No marriage 
was hereafter to be contracted, without a clause in 
the act of dower that both would become Christians. 
All who offended against this law, even the parents 
concerned in such a marriage, were to be fined or 
scoured. All subjects of the kingdom who har- 
boured, assisted, or concealed 'the flight of a Jew, 
were to be scourged, and have their property con- 
fiscated. Whoever received bribes from a Jciw to 
conceal his practice of Judaisni, was fined thrice 
the sum he had received. The Jew who read, or 
allowed his children to read, books written against 
Christianity, suffered. 100 hashes; on the second 
offence the lashes were repeated, with banishment 
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and confiscation. Christian slaves of Jews were 
declared free ; the Jews had no right of emanci- 
pating them ; but a given time was allowed, in which 
they might sell those of whom they were possessed. 
As many Jews, in order to retain their Christian 
slaves, pretended to Christianity, the whole race 
were commanded, by a given day, to 'bring their 
slaves for sale, or publicly to embrace Christianity. 
If not immediately baptized, they were to lodge a 
solemn protest of their faith with the bishop ; and 
all converts were to take an oath, of which the form 
was subjoined — an oath of terrific sublimity, which 
even now niakes the reader shudder, when he re- 
members that it was forced upon unwilling con- 
sciences, and perhaps taken by those who secrecy 
renounced its obligations. All Jewish slaves, by 
embracing Christianity, obtained their freedom. 
No Jew could take any oMce by which he might 
have authority over, or constrain, a Christian, except 
in certain cases where power might be granted by 
the feudal lord. In such a case, if he abused the 
law, he was punished by the loss of half his pro- 
perty, or by stripes. Even the noble who granted 
such a power was liable to a fine, or,- in default of 

Payment, to the same ignominious punishment. No 
ew might be intendant,' house steward, or overseer. 
Should a bishop, priest, or ecclesiastic commit the 
property of the Church to ^ Jewish infendant, his 
property was to be confiscated-^in default, himself 
burned ! No Jew fcould travel from one town or pro- 
vince to another, without reporting himself to the 
bishop or judge of the place. They were forced to 
eat, drmk, and communicate with Christians ; they 
could not move without a ceriiflcate of good be- 
haviour and a passport. On the Jewish Sabbath and 
holydays they were all to assemble before the 
bishop. The bishop was to appoint women to over- 
look their wives and daughters^ The spiritual per- 
son who took a bribe to ):elax his vig^ance, was to 
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be degraded and excommnnieated. Whoever pro- 
tected a Jew against his spiritual overseer, was to 
be excommunicated and pay a heavy fine. No civil 
judge could act in any case of this Kind without the 
concurrence of the priesthood, if their ]^sence 
could be procured. The remission of penalties 
might be granted, on a certificate of Christian be- 
haviour. All sphritual persons were to communi- 
cate these statutes to the Jews in their respective 
diocesses and cures. Such were the acts of the 
twelfth Council of Toledo: but happily, laws, when 
they are carried to such an extreme of cruelty as 
to shock the general feeling, usually prevent tneir 
own execution. The Council mig^ht enact, but the 
people would carry into effect but imperfectly, these 
horrible scenes of scourging and confiscation* 
Wealth, notwithstanding the menaces of the law, 
would purchase immunity and exemption; and', 
though many fled, and many probably outwardly 
conformed, the successoi^f Ervig, Egica, found i\ 
expedient to relax the lawsj so far as to allow bap- 
tized Jews all the privileges of citizens, which be- 
fore, were but jealously or imperfectly bestowed. 
Fear may have extorted this concession ; but the fear 
of the monarch shows how ineffective the former 
laws must have been, if the Jews were stilt so 
numerous as to be formidable. Already the shores 
of Africa were beginning to gleam with the camps 
of the Saracens, who threatened to cross the narrow 
strait, and overwhelm the trembling Gothic m<>- 
narchy ; and no wonder if the impatient Jews hourly 
uttered vows, or held secret con-espondence with 
their free brethren in Africa, to accelerate the march 
of the victorious deliverer. The year after, a 
Council wad again held at Toledo: the king de- 
nounced a general conspiracy of the Jews, to mas- 
sacre the Christians, subdue the land, and overthrow 
the monarchy. " Already," declared the king, •• this 
people* defiled by the blood of Chnst, and infianous 
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for the profanation of their oaths, h&ve meditated 
ruin against the king and king:dom-— <ind proclaiming 
that their time is come, have begun the work of 
slaughter against. the Catholics.'' . The affiighted 
and obsequious churchmen instantly passed a decree 
to confiscate all the property of the Jews to the rpyal 
treasury— 4o disperse the whole n^e^ sA slaves, 
through the 6oqntiy— to seize all tiieir children under 
seventeen years of age-^to bring them up as Chtis- 
tians, marry them to Christian wives, ana to abolish 
for ever the exercise of the Jewish fiuth. A great 
ffightof the Jews probably took place; forWitiza, 
the successor of Ep^ica, attempting too late to l|eal 
the wounds by conciliation, granted them permission 
to return into the Gothic staters, with full rights of 
freedom and citizenship. But their vows had been 
heard, or their intrigues had been successful; they 
returned, and to the ei^oynient of .all rights md 
privileges of freedom-^not indeed under Christian 
kings, but under the domiipon of the Moorish ca- 
liphs, who established their rule over almost the 
whole of Spain.i The munificence of these sove- 
reigns bears the appearance of ^gratitude for valu- 
able services, and confirms the suspicion that the 
Jews were highly instrumental in advancing the 
triumph of the '^crescent. Their reward was a 
golden nge of freedom, of civilization, and of let; 
ters. They shared with and emulated their splen- 
did masters in all the luxuries and arts which soften 
and embellish life, during that era of high, though, 
if we may so say, somewhat barbaric, civilization, 
tmder which the southern provinces of Spain be- 
came that paradise for which they were designed 
by nature. 

France had obeyed the signal of Spain, and hung 
out the bloody flag of persecution. But her measures 
were ill-combined, and probably worse executed ; 
for many of the fugitives from Spain sou^t and 
fouiid comparative security among their breUuren in 

Toi. m.-.T 
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Gftul. Early in the seventh centuiy, A. C. ^15, 
Clotaire the Second^ in a council of the clergy, issued 
a decree, disqusllifying the Jews from all military or 
civil ojfices which gave them authority over Cluris- 
tians. The Council of Rheims (627) annulled all 
bargains entered into by Jews for the purchase of 
Christian slaves; that of Chalons, on the MamCt 

ehibited the Jews from selling Christian slaves 
ond the frontier of the kingdom. The devout 
D^obert, it is said, though probably with as little 
triir&i, instigated, like his contemporary, Sisebut of 
Spain, by the emperor Heraclius, issued an edict, 
cpmmanding all Jews to fordwe^r their religion or 
leave the kin^om. But in the northern part of 
France this edict was so little enforced^ that a Jew 
held the office of tax-collector in the city of ^ 
Denis; in the south, where the^^ were far more 
numerous and wealthy, they carried on their trade 
with . uninterrupted success— and the ^iser mo- 
jiarchs of that great kingdom altogether renounced 
the m|blerant{)olicy of the Merovinp-iaa race. * 
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OOLDjEN A6E OF JUDAISH; 

TTU JetD9 tmder the CaliphtT^Rue o/JSrarmam—Kin^rdonl of Khqu 
Jews under the SyzatUine Empire-^ Jews Breakers of hnagtS^—Jewa 
of Hidy—Jews vnder Charlemagne and Ijouis the Debonndire^^gO' 
bard^Bishop of Lyons^Jowa m Spain-^JSigh StaU of Literatvre- 

. Mosea Moi^mnidea* 

Wt enter Upon a period which we shall venture 
to denominate the Gfolden Xge of the mode^ Jews. 
To them the Moslem crescent was as a star, which 
seemed to sooth to peace the troubleil waters on 
which they had been so long agitated. Throughout 
the dominions of the caliphs, in the East, in Africa, 
and in Spain ; in the Byzantine empire ; in the do-^ 
Hunions of those gteaj, sovereigns, Charlemagne, his 
predecessor and successor, who,^under Divine Pro- 
vidence, restored vigour and solidity to the Christian 
empire of the West, and enabled it to repel the yet 
unexhausted inroads of Mahometanism ; everywhere 
we behold the Jews, not only pursuing unmolested 
tlieir lucrative and enterprising traffic, not merely 
merchants of splendour and opulence, but suddenly 
emerging to offices of dignity and trust, administer- 
ing the finances of Christian and Mahometan king- 
donpts, and travelling as ambassadors between mighty 
sovereigns. This golden age was of v^ry different 
duration in different parts of the worlds in the East it 
was before long interrupted by their own civil dis- 
sensions, and by a spirit of persecution which seized 
the Moslemite sovereigns. In the Byzantine empire, 
we are greatly in want of authentic information, 
both concerning the period in question, and that 
which followed it. , In the west of Europe, it was 
goon sueceeded by an age of iron* In $pd!n, the 
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daylight endured the longest'-to set in deep and 
total darkness. 

The religious persecutions of the Jews by the 
Mahometans were confined -within the borders of 
Arabia. The prophet was content with enforcing 
uniformity of worship with>n the sacred peninsula 
which gave him birth, and where the holy cities of 
Mecca and Medina were not to be profa&ed by the 
unclean footstep of an unbeliever; or rather hisim 
mediate successors rose, or degenerated, shall we 
say, from stern fanatics to ambitious conquerorff. 
•* The Koran or the sword" was still the battle cry ; 
but whoever would submit to the doniinion of tne 
tnumphant caHph, or render himself useful in the 
extenision of his conquests, might easily evade tto 
recognition of the Prophet's title. The Jews had 
little reason to regret» or rather had amfde cause to 
triumph, in the ruin of their former ipasters-^thoughv 
doubtless, in the general plunder their wealth did noi 
escape^ yet here, as in the north, they would not 
scruple to make up their losses, by following in the 
train of the yet fierce and uncivilized conqueror, asid, 
by making use of their superior] udgment or command 
of money, to drive a lucrative bargain with the plai»* 
derer. whenever a commissariat was wanting to 
the disorganized hordes, which followed the cres* 
cent with irresistible valour, the corn-ships or can^ 
vans of the Jews would follow in the wake of the 
fleet or army. At the capture of Rhodes, ^ celcK 
brated fallen Colossus, which once bestrode tfaehav^ 
hour of that city, one of the wonders of the worlds 
was sold to a Jew of Bmesa, who is reported to havift 
loaded nine hundred camels with the metal. The 
greater arid more certain emoluments of the mer- 
cantile life would lead the Jews to addict them* 
selves more and more to traffic, and to abandon 
the cultivation of the soil, which they had hitherto 
pursued in muiy places-*-for as. the Moslemite 
sovereigns levied a disproportioned tribute on the 
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believer and the ttnbelieTer,tiie foniier paying only 
a tenth, the latter a fifth, or even a third, of the pro- 
duce, the Jew would readily cede his^ land, which 
remunerated him so ill, for trade which offered at 
least the chance of rapid wealth. 

When the caliphs hegan to delegate to others the 
sword of conquest or extermination, and to e»- 
taUish themseives in the splendid i^tate of peaceful 
sovereigns, the Jews were equally useful in teaching 
these stem bari)arians the arts and luxuries of civil- 
ized life. The Hebrew literature was admirably 
adapted to the kindred taste of the Arabians, 'fhe 
extravagant legends of the Talmud would harmo^ 
nize with their bold poetical spirit ; their picturesque 
apologues were probably the form of instruction in 
which the Arab tribes had ev«r delighted to listen to 
moral wisdom ; even the nicety of their verbal dis- 
putes would not be without charm to their masters, 
who soon began to pay attention to the polish of 
their own rich and copious language. Already in 
the time of Omar, the second cali^, and his suc- 
cessor Abdalmelech, atrust of great importance, the 
coinage, had been committed to the care of a Jew. 
Either shocked that. faithful Moslemites should use 
money stamped with' an image, or eager to assume 
that distinction of sovereignty, the uttering coin, the 
caliph instructed the Jew to substitute the emph^atic 
sentence, ^ say there is one Crod, one." The traffic 
of .the Jews would disseminate that coin which their 
art had enabled them to provide. The caliph 
readily acknowledged; as his vassal, the Prince of 
the Captivity^ who maintained hrs state as represen- 
tative of the Jewish community: probably through 
hUn the tribute was levied on hi» brethren. A sin, 
gular story is told of Omar the Second, which illus- 
trates the high degree of credit which the Jews were 
permitted to attain in the court of the caliphs. 
Omar, a secreHbllawer of Ali, whose name was still 
cursed m the mosques, was anxious to reeoncile his 
T2 
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peofde to the name of the Prophet^STieajr upon eairdi. 
An innocent comedy was ^t np in his court, in 
which a Jew played a principal part. The Jew 
came boldly forward, while the throne was encircled 
by the splendid reiinue of courtiers and people, and 
asked in marriage the daughter of the cali]^. Omar 
csdmly answered, *' How can I give my daughter in 
mamiage to a man of another fai& V^ "• Did not Ma- 
homet," rejoined the Jew, "give his daughter in 
marriage to Ali V^ " Tbat is another case," said the 
caHph, "for Ali was a Moslemite, and the Oom> 
mander of the Faithful." "Why, then," rejoined 
the Jew, " if Ali was one of the faithful, do ye curse 
him in your mosques 1" The caliph turned to the 
courtiers and said, " Answer ye the Jew !^ Along 
ailelice followed, broken at length by the caliph, who 
arose, and declared the curse to be rejected as im« 
pious, and ordered these words to be substituted in 
the prayer: — ^"Forgive us, Lord, our sins, and for- 
give all who have the same faith with us." At a later 
period, A. C. 753, under Abu Giafar Almansor, we 
iind the Jews intrusted with the office of exactmg a 
heavy mulct laid upon the Christians. Under this 
fostering government the schools flourished; those 
in Sura and Pumbeditha were crowdedwith hearers : 
the Gaonim,or the Illustrious, were at the height of 
their fame ; they formed a sort of senate, and whUe 
the Prince of the Captivity maintained the sovereign 
executive power, they assumed the . legislative* 
Their reign was. for the most part undisturbed, 
tiiough sometimes a rapacious caliph, or an over* 
zealous iman, might make them feel that the sword 
of »»»*'.v/iuy still hung over them, and that the fire 
of zealous Islamism was not yet buimed out. Giafar 
the Gieat is reported to have framed an edict to 
force Jews and Christians to embrace Islamism. 
The long and unaccustomed interval of peace, and 
the free intercourse with their enlightened master^, 
lAtroduced a spirit of bold inquiryi which threatened. 
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even at this zenith of its power, 16 shake the db- 
lhini<m of the Rabbins to its basis. The Karaites, 
the Protestants of Judaism, who perhaps had never 
entirely been extinct, began to grow ^gain into a 
formidable sect. The older Karaites [it is quite 
uncertain when they assumed the name) probably 
fell into disrepute through the abuse of their doc-. 
truies by the unpopular Saddwcees. After the fell 
of Jerusalem, Pharisaism ,'^— under its more regular 
and organized fonn,Rabbinism, — obscured her once 
dangerous rival ; the Sadducean doctrine was pro- 
bably too loosely rooted in the heart to withstand 
the hour Of trial; the present world presented such 
a scene of interminable dreariness to those who 
denied a world to come, that we cannot wonder if 
their creed refused to support them, When the first 
obstinacy of resistance had worn away. The Sad- 
ducees dwindled into an unnoticed sect 5 and, though 
the worst part of their doctrines might retain a 
secret hold on the hearts of the unprincipled, it 
could no longer balance' the prevailing power of 
Pharisaism, which Was the main support both of 
thfe spiritual and temporal throne— ^the sole acknow- 
ledged doctrine of the national universities. Karaism 
was revived in its purer form, rejeeting entirely the 
authority of tradition, arid resting its whole faith on 
the letter of the written Law; the Cabala, the 
Mischna, the Gemara— 'all Talmudic lore — ^the Ka- 
raites threw indignantly aside. The Luther of this 
reformation, which perhaps was not less rapidly 
diffused for its similarity to the simpler creed df 
Islamism, was named Anan^ who, with hjs son Saul, 
revolted from Rabbinism. What is known con- 
cerning the lives of these men, rests chiefly on the 
authority of the Rabbins, and must be received with 
the same mistrust as the accounts of oUr own Re- 
formers from the writings of their adversaries. In 
a contest for the succession to the Princedom of the 
Captivity, or to some other high office, Anaii was 
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paflsed by, and fais younger brother appointed.: 
Imbittered by the afiront, Anan assembled the 
wreck of the Sadducean party, so called probably 
by contempt, and persuaded them to name him to 
the dignity. Tumults arose — ^the government in- 
terfered — and Anan was thrown into prison. Anan 
recovered liis freedom, some say by a large sum of 
money, which his followers gladly paid^^ he, gave 
out that he had been visited in. a dream by the pro- 
phet Elias, who encouraged him in his adherence to 
the pure law of Moses— 4)ut his success was chiefly 
owinff to an artifice suggested by an Arabian phi- 
losopher, whom he met with in the prison. He 
demanded of the vizier a piiblic disputation with 
his adversaries*, and represented the only caitse ^f 
their differences to be a dispute about the period of 
the new moon. The caliph was a dabbler in astro- 
nomy ; and Anan, by dexterously adopting his opm-; 
ion, obtained a triumph. The Kaiiaites retired to 
the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, to mamtain in 
peace their simple creed — in their adherence to 
which, the sight of the Holy City might confiroi 
them $ and that thus a pure and righteous people 
might be ready to hail the accomplishment of its 
ladt article. Th? following were, and still are, the 
articles of the Karaite belief:^!. That 4he .world 
was created: II. That it had an uncreated Creator: 
III. That God is without form, and in every sense 
one : IV. That Qod sent Moses : V. That God 48- 
livered the Law to Moses : VI. That the believer 
must deduce his creed from the knowledge of the 
Law in its original language, and from the pure inter* 
pretation of it: VII. That God inspired the rest 
of the prophets: VIII. That God will raise the 
dead : IX. That God will reward and punish all 
m^en before his throne : X. That God has not re- 
jected his unhappy people, but is purifying them by 
affliction, and that they must daily strive to render 
theiliselTes worthy of redemption through the Mes- 
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Biah, the son of David. The Karaites formed a 
legular commimity, under their Nasi, which nanie 
afterward gave place to that of Hachem; they 
have since spread into many countries, where they 
are hated and denounced as heretics hy the Rabbins. 
If their own writers deserve credit, at a period 
BOt veiy distant from this, the Jews in the East 
attained to a still greater height of power and splen- 
dour. Judaism ascended the throne of a great 
kingdom on the west of the Caspian sea — a kingdom 
before the strength of which the Persian monarchy 
trembled, and endeavoured to exclude its inroads 
by building a vast wall, the remains of which stlU 
excite the wonder of the traveller— while the Greek 
empire courted its alliance. The name of this realm 
was Khazar, or Khozar ;• it was inhabited by a Tur- 
coman tribe, who had gradually abandoned their 
nomadic habits and maintained considerable com- 
merce: their capital, BUangiar, was situated at the 
mouth of the Wolga, and a line of cities stretched 
acfross from thence to the Don. They exchanged 
dried fish, the furs of the north, and slavies, for the 
gold and silver, and the luxuries of southern cli- 
mates. Merchants of all religions, Jews, Christians, 
and Mahometans, were freely admitted, and their 
superior intelligence over his more barbarous sub- 
jects mduced one of theur kings, Bulan, (A. C. 740,) 
to embrace the religion of the strangers. By one 
accounts he ^as admonished by an angel ; by another, 
he decided in this singular manner between the 
eonfiicting claims of Christianity, Moslemism, and 
Judaism. He examined the different teachers apart; 
and asked the Christian if Judaism was not better 
tbto Mahometanism^-the Mahometan whether it 
was not better than Christianity. Both replied in 
the aflSrinative ; on which the monarch decided in 

* B«nage diaeMdlted the whple story, w he could not trace the at- 
iMence of raeh a kingdom; but Dee Gaignet, and th^ more recent 
recount! of the RuMlan empirei have aatiafactorily proved that pobit. 
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its favour,— 4)y one statement secretly, by another 
openly, embraced the faith of Moses, and induced 
learned teachers of the Law to settle in his dominions. 
Judaism became a necessary condition on the suc- 
cession to the throne ; but there was the most liberal 
toleration of all other forms of faith. The dynasty 
lasted for above two centuries and a half; and wh& 
R. Hasdai, a learned Jew, was in (he highest confi- 
dence with Abderrahman, the caliph of Cordova, he 
received intelligence of this sovereignty possessed 
by his brethren, through the ambassadors of the 
Byzantine emperor. After considerable difficulty, 
Hasdai succeeded in establishing a correspondence 
with Joseph, the reigning king. The letter of Has- 
dai is extant, and an answer of the king, which 
does not possess equal claims to authenticity. The 
Whole histoiy has been wrought out into a religious 
romance caUed Cosri, which has involved the ques- 
tion in fireat obscurity : Basnage rejected the whole 
as a fiction of the Rabbins— anxious, to prove that 
** the sceptre had not entirely departed from Israel :" 
Jost inclmes to the opinion that there is a nound- 
woik of truth under the veil of poetic enubellish- 
ment. 

, We travel westward, not, as usually, to sadden 
our eyes and chill our hearts with tales of persecu- 
tion and misery, but to behold the Jews the com- 
• panions and confidential ministers of princes. We 
pause to glean the slight and barren information 
which we possess of the state of the Jews in the 
Byzantine empire. The writers of thB opposite 
party accuse, the Jews as instigators and abettors* 
of the iconoclastic emperors (the destroyers of 
images); and a fable, equally irreconcilable with 
chronology and history, has been repeated of their 
zeal in this, by some called sacrile^ous warfare. 
It is said, that they instigated the csuiph Yezid the 
Second. to order the demolition of images in his 
diMBinions. The outraged saints were revenged by 
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the untimely death of Yezid, attributed to their 
prayers. The successoi; of Yezid acknowledged^ 
it its added, his father^s impiety, and determined to 
wtfeak vengeance on his advisers. They fled ; but 
two of them, resting near a fountain in Isauria, 
beheld a youth drivmg an ass, laden, with petty 
merchandise* They looked on him with fixed eyes, 
saluted him as the future emperor, but, at the same 
time they strongly urged his compliance with the 
second commandment of the Law. Unfortunately, 
among the few facts which are known of the period 
is this, that Leo the Isaurian, in the early part of his 
reign, persecuted the Jews. It is highly proba))le, 
that when the eniperors gave the signal for havoc^ 
the Jews, stimulated by covetousness, as well as 
relig;ious zeal, would not be the last to strip or break 
in pieces, or melt, the costly ortiaments, and even 
the images themselves, made of the precious metals. 
We may conceive the religious horror which the 
devout image-worshipper would feel^ when the 
unclean hands of the circumcised either seized, 
or bought from authorized plunderers, the object of 
his profound adoration, and converted it, like any 
other object of traflic, to profane uses. But, inured 
tp odium, the Jew would little fear to encounter it, 
for the gratification at once of his revenge and his ' 
avarice. - We know little furUier of their state, but 
that they were under the avowed protection of some 
of the succeeding emperors. Constantine Goprony- 
mus, probably on account of his hatred of images^ 
was called a Jew ; and Nicephorus and Michael the 
Stammerer are named, as extending their paternal 
care over this usually proscribed race. 

In Italy we know little of the condition of the 
Israelites ; but the silence of history concurs with 
the single fact, with which we are acquainted, to 
represent those days as days of pe&ce. The t'ope 
Zacharias fouikl it necessary to mterdict not only 
the old grievance, the possession of Christian sbtves 
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by Jews, but also unlawful sexual intercourse and 
marriage between the two races. 

Whatever guilt, either of secret perfidy* or prayer 
for the success of the invader, might attach to the 
Jewish inhabitant of the south of France, during' 
the invasion of that country by the Moors of Spain ; 
when the barrier of the Pyrenees was established 
by the valour of Charles Martel, and by the ability 
of the new race of sovereigns who succeeded to 
the feeble Merovingians, Pepin and Charlemagnp-; 
these monarchs not merely refrained from all retri- 
bution, but displayed the more enlightened policy 
of conciliation* towards their wealthy and useful 
subjects* The Jews were only restricted in the 
possession of Christian slaves, subjected to the 
general marriage law of the empire, commanded to 
observe the prohibited degrees, and to conform to 
ihe general law of dower. The offender was liable 
to a fine of iOO sous, and to suffer 100 stripes. 
Their commerce was unrestricted, except by a limit- 
ation enforced on Charlemagne, rather by the irre- 
verent covetousness of the clergy, than by the mis- 
conduct of the Jews. Bishops, abbots, and abbesses 
were only prevented by a severe inhibttSon, from 
pledging or selling to the circumcised the costly 
vestments, rich furniture, and precious vessels of 
the churches. To the flourishing conuperce of the 
Israelites, the extended dominions of Charlemagne 
opened a wide, field; from the ports of Marsemes 
and Narboiine their vessels kept up a constant com- 
munication with the Bast ; in Narbonne they were 
so flourishing that, of the two prefects or mayors 
of the city, one was always a Jew ; and« as we sfaaU 
presently see, the most regular and stately part of 

* They are accused of betraying Toulouse to Uie enemy; but tte 
siege of that city by the Moors appears altogether apocryphal. The 
sliuralar custom which, without doubt, existed for a considerable period 
In Toulouse, by which a syndic or lepresentatiTe of the Jews was eon- 
strained to apnear before the authorities and receive three boxes on Uie 
ear, orlginatw no doubt in some other Ualcnowii cause. 
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die city of Lyons was the Jewish q\iarter. The 
si^rior intelligence and education of the Jews, in 
a period when nobles and kings, and even the clergy, 
could not always write their names, pointed them 
out for offices of trust. They were, the physicians, 
the ministers of finance, to nobles and monarchs ; 
and when Charlemagne, either with some secret 
political design, or from an ostcfntatious show of 
magnificence, determined on sending an ambassador 
to the splendid caliph Haroun al Raschjd, Europe 
and Asia beheld the extraordinary i^pectacle of a 
Jew;, named Isaac, setting forth on this mission, 
with two Christian counts, who died on the road, 
and conducting the political correspondence between 
Ine courts of Aix-la-Chapelle and Bagdad. It cannot 
be wondered if this embassy gave rise to the wildest 
speculations in that ignorant age, both as to its 
objects and its event. It was given oiit that the 
caliph granted Judea al^ a free gift to Charlemagne i 
others limit his generosity to Jerusalem, others to 
the key of the Holy Sepulchre. The secret objects 
probably never transpired beyond the councils of 
Charlemagne ; but it was known that Isaac re-* 
turned wUh presents of a wonderful nature from 
the East. Among these was an enormous elephant, 
of such importance that his death is faithfully 
chronicled b]^ the monkish annalists ; apes, a clock, 
and some rich robes, doubtless of silk. Isaac 
acquitted himself with such ability, that he wa$ 
intrusted by his imperial protector with another 
liiission to the same quarter. 

The golden age of the Jews endured, in still 
increasing prosperity, during the feign of Charle- 
magne's successor, Louis the Debonnaire, or the 
Pious. At his court the Jews were so powerful, 
tjiat' their interest was courted by the presents of 
m)bles and princes. His most confidential adviser 
was a Jewish physician, named Zedekiah. Th6 
wondering people attributed his influence over the 

Vol. Ill— U 
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emperor to magic, in which he was considered m. 
profound adept. The monkish historians relate^ 
with awe-struck sincerity, tales of his swallowipg^ 
a whole cart of hay, horses and all, anid flyingr in 
the air, like Simon Magus of old. A sort of repre- 
sentative of the community, the Master of the 
Jews, resided within the precincts of the court. 
The general privileges of the race were preserved 
with rigid equity. They were permitted to fatuild 
synagogues; their appeals were listened to with 
equal — their enemies said, with partial— justice ; 
they had free power to trai&c, and to dispose of 
real or personal property. They had even mterest 
to procure the siLteration of certain markets which 
were customarily held on their Sabbath, to another 
day. Besides this general protection, several char- 
ters are extant, granting special priicileges to certain 
Jewish communities and individuals. One to the 
Jews of Languedoc, securing to them the right of 
disposing of hereditaments, such as land, houses, 
mills, water-courses, &c. ; another, to a certain 
Domat Rabbi and his brother Samuel, granting 
them exemption from various tqlls and taxes — 
permission to hire Christian slaves, who were hmr- 
ever not to be forced to work on Sundays and holy- 
days— and generally to deal in slaves. Every liti- 
gation with a Christian was to be , settled by the 
evidence of three Jews and three Christians. It 
forbade all persons to encourage their Chnstiaa 
slaves in disobedience. It took the persons of the 
above named under imperial protection. Their 
death was to be punished at the price of ten pounds 
of gold. They were not to be submitted to the 
ordeal of fire or water, nor scourged— but allowed 
in every respect the free observance of their Law. 
Agobard, bishop of Lyons, beheld with jealoqs 
indignation this alien people occupying the fairest 
part of his city, displajdng openly their enviable 
opulence;— their vessels Crowded the ports— 4hwr 
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bides encumbered the quays — ^tbeir slaves thronged 
the sfreef 8. In a Christian city, the Church seemed 
to veil its head before the synagpgue. He endea- 
voured, by the exercise of bis episcopal authority, 
to prevent that approximation of the two races 
which seemed rapidly advancing. He forbade his 
flock, among other things, to sell Christian slaves 
to the Jews-^to labour for the Jews on Sundays— 
to eat with them during Lent— to buy the flesh of 
animals slain by them— or to drink their wine. The 
Jews considered these laws an infringement of 
their rights ; they appealed to their royw protector 
for redress. A commission of inquiry was issued ; 
the bishop was commanded to withdraw his obnox- 
ious edicts. Agobard was at Nantes. He declared 
himself ready to submit to the royal decree, but 
proceeded to ofTer a petition to the king against his 
adversaries. He accused them (a strange charge !) 
with selling unwholesome meat, which, he said* 
thej^ called Christianas meat, and spoiled wine, to 
the Christians. He accused them of cursing the 
Christians in th^ir synagogues. * He accused them 
of the insufferable pride with which thev boasted 
of the royal favour. He complained of the bad 
effects produced by the concession of the change 
of the market day, and that the Jewish h^d many 
more heaters than the Christian preachers. He 
added the more weighty charge, that the Jews fre- 
qtienUy stole Christian children to sell, them as 
slaves. TTiis petition was followed by a long theo- 
logical argument, to prove the wisdom and justice 
of persecuting the Jews. He pressed St. Paul into 
his service. He cited, with as little justice, the 
example of many of the most illustrious bishops- 
Hilary and ApoUinaris. He entered into long 
details of the absurdities taught by the Rabbins 
(lunong the rest he charged them with holding the 
eternity of the letters of the alphabet,) and of the 
blasphemies wluch they uttered concerning Christ* 
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It was all in vain: the Qourt turned a deaf ear to 
his complaints, and the bishop set off for Paris, to 
try the mfluence of his personal weight and cha^- 
racter before his sovereign. ' He was received with 
cold civility— constrained to wait in an antichamber 
while the counsellors of state laid his appeal before 
the king, and then received permission to retire to 
his diocess. He wrote another despatch, bitterly 
inveiffhing against the mfluence and conduct of the 
Grand Master of the Jews. But Jiis sorrows were 
poured forth more fully into the confidential bosom 
of Nebridius, bishop of Narbonne, whom he called 
upon to co-operate with him in separating the Chris- 
tians from a people who, he says, " are clothed wi^ 
cursing as with a garment. The ciu'se penetrates 
into their bones, their marrow, and their entrails, 
as water and oil flow through the human l)ody. 
They are accursed in the city and the country, at 
the beginning and ending of their lives. Their flocks, 
their meat, their granaries, their cellars, their maga- 
zines, are accursed.'' His denunciations were as 
utiavailinip^ as his petitions, while an instance is 
rotated of an oflicer of the palace joining the syna- 
goguie. The bishop was consti^ned to complain 
once more of the violence offered to ai Jewess, who 
had embraced Christianity. 

In the reign of Charles the Bald, the Jews main- 
tained their high estate, but dark signs 6f the ap- 
proaching age of iron began to lower around. Hie 
active hostility of the clergy was no longer checked 
by the stem protection of the royal authority. In 
Lyons many converts were made, by whose agency 
so many children were seduced from their parents, 
that the Jews we^e obliged to send their ol^rin^ 
for education to the less zealous cities of Vienne, 
IVf aeon, and Aries. Remigius, the bishop of Lirons, 
announced his triumph to the king, and desired that 
th^ bishop of Aries might be admonished to follow 
tl^e example of his zeal. The councils began a^fain- 
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to launcb their thunders ; that of Meaux re^nacted 
the exclusion of the Jews from all civil offices. 
This decree was followed up by that of Paris. But 
in the distracted state into which the kingdom soon 
fell, probably these ordinancea were not executed. 
If it be true that Charles the Bald was poisoned by 
the fam9us Jewish physician of his father, Zedekiah, 
an act which so weakened the royal authority, was 
a measure niost pernicious to his countrjrmen — ^who, 
instead of being under the protection of a powerful 
monarch, fell rapidly under the dominion of those 
countless petty independent sovereigns who rose 
under thefeuoal system, whose -will was law, and 
whose wants would not submit to the slow process 
of exaction and tribute, but preferred the raising 
more expeditious supplies by plunder and massacre. 
It was in Spain thaj.the ffolden age of the Jews 
shone with the brightest and most enduring splen* 
dour.' Yet during its earlier period, from the conquest 
by the Moors till towards the end of th^ tenth cen- 
tury, when, while Christian Europe lay in darkness, 
Manometan Cordova might be considered the centre 
of civilization, of arts, and of letters, though we 
are certain that the Jews, under the enjoyment of 
equal rights and privileges, rivalled their masters, 
or rather their <;ompatriots, in their advancement to 
wealth, splendour, and cultivation : though they had 
their full share, or, perhaps, as more intelligent, a 
disproportionate share in the high ministerial and 
confidential offices of the cOurt ; though by the per- 
petual interbourse kejjt up with their brethren in the 
East, we may safely infer that by land along the 
north of Africa, and by sea along the course of the 
Mediterranean, their commerce was pursued with 
industry and success ; yet we have not much distinct 
information concerting their state and proceedings. 
In fact, it is.difficult to discriminate them from the 
vace among whom they lived on terms of the closest 
amity duruig thes^ halWon days. In emulation Of 
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tbeir Mo^lemite brethren, they began to cultivate 
their long disused and neglected poetry; the harp 
of Judah was heard to sound again* though with 
something of a foreign tone— for they borrowed the 
rhythnx pecuhar to the Arabic vers^. Yet, though 
but a feeble echo of their better days, we would 
gladly explore this almost hidden source of Jewish 
poetry. There too Rabbinism, while its throne was 
tottering to decay in the East, fomid a refuse, and 
commenced a new era of power and autnohty. 
The Talmud was translated into Arabic, under the 
auspiees of Moses '* clad in sackcloth," one of the 
most learned men of the East, whom a Bingular ad<» 
venture cast upon the hospitable shore of Spain, and 
through whom the li^ht of learning, which, bv the 
rapid progress of the iron age of Judaism in Baby* 
Ionia, by the extinction of the authority of. the 
Prince of the Captivity, the dispersion of the illus** 
tribus teachers, and the iinal closing of the great 
schools, seemed to have set for ever, suddenly rose 
again in the West in renewed and undiminished 
splendour. Three Babylonian Rabbins of great 
distinction, of whom R. Moses was one, fell inta 
the hands of a Spanish pirate. The wife of Moses 
accompanied him in his voyage — ^the high«'minded 
woman, dreading defilement, looked to her husband 
for advice ; Moses uttered the verse of the Psalm— 
** The Lord said, I will bring again from Bashan, I 
will bring again from the depths of the sea." She 
plunged at once into the ocean and perished. Moses 
was brought as a slave to Cordova, and redeemed« 
thouffh his quality was unknown, by a Jew. One 
day he entered the synagogue clad in a scanty sack-* 
cloth— Nathan, the judge of the Jews in Cordova,, 
presided. In the course, of the debate the slave 
displayed such knowledge, that Nathan exclaimedt 
** I am no more judge — ^yon slave in sackcloth is my, 
master, and I his scholar." Moses was installed by 
acclamation as head of theconunuiuty. Mose^ and. . 
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Ms son and sueeessor, E)noch, enjoyed the protection 
of I&Bdai, tke son of. Istoc, the minister of the 
dd^h; alid though the learned pre-eminence of 
tills family was disturbed by the rivalnr of R. Jo- 
seph, to whom the task of translating^ the Talmud 
had been committed, yet such was the populanty of 
his gi^dson, Nathan, and such the weall^ of his 
eom{ihtriots, that as oRen as ihe head of the Jewish 
commuiity went forth to enjoy the delicious re- 
fxeshment of the groves and ^airaens near Cordova, 
he was attended by his admiring disciples in immense 
numbers, abd in most sumptuous apparel — it fB said 
. that 700 chariots swelled his pomp* 

The long line of learned descendants, which 
formed the ffreat school of Arabico-Jewish learning, 
belongs to the history of their literature, for which 
oiir work has no space. , This line stretched away 
to the end of the twelfth century, when it produced 
its greatest omament^-the wise Maimonides, the 
first who, instead of gazing with blind adoration 
and unintelligent wonder at the great fabric of the 
Mosaic Law, dared to survey it with the searching 
<^ye of reason, and was rewarded by discovering 
the indelible marks of the divme wisdom and good- 
nesis. Maimonides was beyond his age and country ; 
he retreated to the court of the sultaa of Egypt in 
Cairo, where he lived in the highest estimation as 
the royal physician; he was anathematized by the 
more superstitious of his brethren, but in later ages, 
the more enlightened the race of Israel, the higher 
has stood the fame of him whom his ardent admirers 
proclaimed a second Moses. 

We revert to a sadder spectacle— the rapid pro- 

gress of the Iron Age of Judaism, which, in the 
ast and. in the West, gradually spread over the 
Jewish communities, till they sank again to their 
bitter, and, it might almost seem, indefeasible inhe« 
ritance of hatred and contempt : they had risen but 
to be trampled doif^ by the fiercer ioA xoore unre* 
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lenting tread of bppression and petsecutioii. The 
world, which before seemed to have made a sort of 
tacit agreement to allow them time to regain wealth 
that might be plundered, and blood that might be 
poured forth like water, now seems to have entered 
mto a conspiracy as extensive to drain the treasures 
and the blood of this devoted race. 

Kingdom after kingdom, and people after people, 
foll4iwed the dreadful example, and strove to peld 
the knell of this devoted race ; till at lengrth« wbst 
we blush to call Christianity, with the Inquisition in 
its train, cleared the fair and smiling provinces of 
Spain of this industrious part of its population, and 
self-inflicted a curse of barrenness upon the be* 
nightedland. 
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IRON AGS OF JUDAISIC. 

Per»ecution» ni tke Sast^EKtiuetion of ike IMmcfit of th9 Ct^iioiljty' 
Jewo. in' Pa^tstin^tjik *Jt« JBysantme Emftro^fhuial 8y9Un—Oii- 
wUry^Pover of the Glureil— Uairf—PereeetUMmM m l^am-'JUtw 
eaeres bf the Onuadere—Pereeeution* in Fren^o—Pldlip Jiugustue 
-rSflitU lAmia^Spain-'Pranee-^PhiU]f the Pnr^War of the Hhi^ 
herdt^p99iiienee^P4rieoning^ of the PimnUmu^'Chiirtu the Jf^ourtk 
^Charles the Fifthr-CharUe the Sixth—Final emleienfrom Frme» 
•^Oermanf-'The Flagellmte—Mraele of the Hoet at Bruesele. 

Our Iron Age cominiences in the East, where it 
-witnessed the extinction of the Princes of the Cap* 
tivity, by the ignominious death of the last sove* 
iseign, the downfall of the schools, and the dispersion 
of the.conununity, who from that period remained 
an abject and degraded part of the population.— 
Pride and civil dissension, as well as the tyranny 
of a feeble dei^t, led to their fall. About the 
middle of the ninth century, both the Jews and 
Christians suffered some persecution under the sul« 
tan Motavakel, A. C. 847. An edict was issued 
prohibiting their riding on lordly horses, they were 
to aspire no higher than humble asses and mules ; 
they were forbidden to have an iron stirrup, and 
commanded to wear a leather ffirdle. They were 
to be distinguished from the faithful by a brand-mark, 
and their houses were defaced by figures of swine, 
devils, or apes : the latter addition throws some im- 
probiaibility on the story. About this time, Saccai 
was Prince of the Captivity; towards the middle of 
the tenth century (d34), David Ben Saccai held that 
highoffice. It has been conjectured that the interval* 
was filled by a line of hereditary princes. The 
learned aristocracy, the Heads of the Schools, seem 
likewise to have been hereditary. The race of that 
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of Sura exinred, and the Re8ch<<]^latba, David Ben 
Saccai, toot upon himself to name an obscure sno- 
cessor called c5m. Tob. His incompetency became 
apparent, and R. Saadiah was summoned from 
Egypt. Saadiah was a great opponent of the doc- 
trine of the transmigration of the soul, a received 
article of the Jewish creed. Perpetual feuds dis- 
tracted this singular state. The tribunals of the 
Resch-Glutha, and the Masters of the School, the 
civil and spiritual powers, were in perpetual cplli<^ 
sion. David, the prince, laid his ban on SaadiaJi.; 
Saadiah hurled back the ban upon the prince, and 
transferred the sovereignty to his brother. For 
seven years, this strife lasted ; till at length peace 
was restored, and the wholie community beheld, 
with the utmost satisfaction, the Prince of the Ci^ 
tivity, who, on^the death of his brother, regained his 
uncontested authority, entering the house of the Mas- 
ter of the School to celebrate together the joyful feast 
of Purim. The peace reinaiaed unbroken iill the 
death of thQ Prince of the Captivity and that of his 
son. . Saadiah became the guardian^ of his grand- 
son. Saadiah was a man noted for the stricitest 
justice, and his literary works were esteemed of the 
highest value. Both the great dignities seem to 
have been united in the person of Scherira, who 
ruled and taught with universal admiration in the 
schod of Pherutz Schabur. At the end of thirty 
years, Scherira felt the approach of age, and asso- 
ciated his son Hai in the supremacy. But the tem^ 
of this high office drew neiar. A violent and rapa- 
cious sovereign filled the throne of the caliphs.^^ 
He cast a jealous look upon the powers and wealth 
of this vassal sovereign, Sherira, now 100 years 
old, and his son Hai, were seized, either with or 
without pretext, their riches confiscated, and the old 
man hung up by the hand. Hai escaped to resume 
his office, and to transmit its honours and its dan- 
gers, to Hezekiah, who, was elected Chief oi the 
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Captivity. But aft^r a reign of two years, Heze- 
kian was arrested with his whole family by the order 
of the caliph. The schools were closed — ^many of 
the learned fled to Egypt or Spain, all were dispersed ; 
among the rest two sons of the unfortmiate Prince 
of the CaptiVity effected their escape to Spaiii, while 
the last of the house of David, (for of that lineage 
they fondly boasted,) who reigned over the Jews of 
tho dispersion in Babylonia, perished on an ignomi- 
nipus scaffbld. 

The Jewish communities in Palestine suffered a 
slower but more complete dissolution. If citedit is to 
be given to any of the facts in that extravagant 
compilation, the Travels of Benjamin of Tudela, 
which bears the date of the following century, from 
A. C. 1160 to 1173,* we may safely select his hu* 
miliating account of \he iew brethren who still 
clung, in poverty and meanness, to their native land. 
There is an air of sad truth about the statement, 
which seems to indicate some better information on 
this subject than on others. In Tyre,^ Benjamin is 
said to have found 400 Jews, glass-blowers. The 
Sscmaritans-stiU occupied Sichem, but in Jerusalem 
there we^e only 200 descendants of Abraham, 
almost all dyers of wool, who had bought a mono* 
poly of that trade, Ascalon contained 153 Jews ; 
Tiberias, the seat of learning and of the kingly pa^ 
triarchate, but 50. This account of Benjamin is 
confirmed by the unfrequent mention of the Jews iii 
the histories of the later Crusades in the Holy Land, 
an^ may^ perhaps, be ascribed in great measiue to 
the devastations committed in the first of these de- 
pppulatinff expeditions. It is curious, after survey- 
mg this ahnost total desertion of Palestine, to read 
the. indications of fond attachment to its very air 
and soil, scattered about in the Jewish writings ; 

* The objeef of thii author seems to have been no^ unlike that of the 
•elebrated Sir John MandevUle, to throw together aU he had ever beard 
or nild of the strange and unviiited regions of the Eait 
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Still it is said, that man is esteemed most blessed, 
who, even after his death, shall reach the land of 
Palestine and be buried there, or even shall have 
his ashes sprinkled by a handful of Its sacred dust. 
*' The air of the land of Israel,^ says one, '^tnakes 
a man wise^;** another writes, ** he who walks four 
cnbits in the land of Israel is sure of being a son 
of the life that is to come." " The great Wise Men 
are wont to kiss the borders of the Holy liand, to 
embrace its ruins, and roll themselves in its dust«** 
** The sins of all those are forgiven who iiihabit the 
land of Israel." He who is buried there is recon- 
ciled with God as though he were buried under the 
altar. The dead buried in the land of Canaan come 
first to life in the days of the Messiah. He who 
dies out of the Holy Laiid dies a double death.—" 
Rabbi Simeon said, ** all they who are buried out 
of the land of Canaan must perish everlastingly ; 
but for the just, God will make deep caverns beneath 
the earth, by which they will work their way tili 
they come to the land of Israel ; when they are 
there, God will breathe the breath of life into theii 
nostrils, and they will rise a^in." 

In the Byzantine empire, if we may place any 
reliance on the same doubtful authority, the num-* 
hers of the Jews had greatly diminished. Corinth 
contained 300 Jews ; Thebes SOOO silk-workers and 
dyers. Two hundred cultivated gardens at the fbot 
of l^amassus. Patraa and Lepanto contained a 
small number. Constantinople, 3000 silk-tvorke«r 
and merchants, with 600 Kar^tes. They inhabited 
part of Pera, were subject to the ordinary tribunals, 
and were often treated with great insult and outrage 
by the fanatic Greeks. 

We pursue our dark progress to the West, where 
we find all orders graduafiy arrayed in fierce and 
implacable animosity against the race of Israel. — 
Every passion was in arms agahist them. The 
monarchs were instigated by avarice ; &e nobiMty 
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by the warlike spirit generated by chivalty; the 
clergy by bigotry ; the people by aU these concur- 
rent motives. Each of the great changes which 
were gradually taking place in the state of society, 
seemed to darken the con4ition of this unhappy 
people, till the outward degradation worked inwaitt 
upon their own minds ; confined to base and sordid 
occupations, they contracted their thou^ts and 
feelings to their station. . Individual and national 
character must be endowed with more than ordinary 
greatness, if it can long maintain self-estimi^tion 
after it has totally lost the esteem of mankind ; the 
despised will usually become despicable. We pro- 
ceed in a few brief sentences (all our limits will 
allow) to explain the effects of the more remarkable 
changes in society, which developed themselves 
during these dark ages, as far as they affect the 
character and condition of the Jewish people. Istr 
The feudal system. 2d* Chivalry. 3a. The power 
oi the clergy. 4th. The almost general adoption 
of the trade of money-lending and usury by the 
Jews themselves : and then pursue the course of 
time which will lead us successively to the different 
countries in which the Jews were domiciliated. I. 
In Uiat singular structure, the feudal system, which 
Fose like a pyramid from the villains or slaves at- 
tach^ to the soil to the monarch who crowned the 
edifice, the Jews alone found no p^per place.-^ 
They were a sort of out-lying caste in the midst of 
society, yet scarcely forming part of it ; recognised 
by ^e cpnstitution, but not belonging to it : a kind 
of perpetual anomaly in the polity. Their condition 
varied ' according to the different form which the 
feudal system assumed in different countries. In 
that part of Germany which constituted the empire, 
fee Jews, who were always of a lower order than 
their brethren in Spain and the south of France, 
were in some respects under the old Roman law« 
By atau law their existence was recognised^ freedom 
Vol.111.— X 
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of worship in their syna^gues was permitted, and 
they were exempted from all military service. The 
last was a privilege not likely to be extorted frcmi 
them. The noble profession of anns would have 
been profaned by such votaries. 

The whole Jewish community were considered 
as special servants of the imperial chamber, t. e. 
the emperor alo^ne , could maKe ordinances afiecting 
the whole body, and the whole body could demand 
justice or make appeal to their liege lord. But this 
imperial right would not have been recognised by 
the great vassals, as allowing the emperor to seize, 
punish, plunder, or in any manner to interfere with 
the Jews domiciliated in their several > feuds^ In 
fact, while the community was subject to the liege 
lord, the great feudatories and the Aree cities either 
obtained hy charter, of which there are nuinerous 
instances, or assumed with a strcmg hand, or were 
persuaded by the Jews themiselves, to accept domi- 
nion over the Israelitish inhabitants of their domains. 
The high and remote tribunal of the emperor would 
afford inadequate protection for any oppressed Jew; 
he was glad to have a nearer and more immediate 
court of appeal. Travelling, as the leraelites per- 
petually di4 from town to town, from province to 
proving, the fierce baron might respect the pass-, 
port, which was always absolutely necessary, of 
some powerful noble, some princely bishop, or some 
wealthy community of friee burghers, whUe he wodd 
have smiled in scorn at the general imperial edict for 
allowing Jew$ to pass unmolested. In some cities, 
as in Worms, there were regular officers appointed to 
protect the Jews, who could not |>erform any of their 
ceremonies or processions in public without these 
guardians to protect them from the violence of the 
populace. In Italy, at least in the south, besides 
the doubtful protection of the emperor, they ac- 
knowledged the more powerful authority of the, 
Pope. They were supposed to be m some inanaer 
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under the special jorisdiction of the see of Rome. 
In the south of France they seem to have been 
considered as a kind of foreign vassals of the great 
feudatories ; in the north, of the king. For while 
the edicts of the sovereign for their expulsion and 
readmission into the land were recognised in the 
north, they seem to have been executed either im- 
perfectly or not at all in the south. The general 
effect of the feudal system was to detach the Jews 
entirely from the cultivation of the soil, though, it 
worked more slowly in some countries — ^in the 
south of France and Spain— than in others. They 
could not be lords, they were not serfs — ^they would 
not serve, or by the older law were exempted from 
military service to their lords. But this almost 
extra-legal protection under the great vassals was 
of course subject to every caprice of the lawless 
and ignorant petty chieftains who exercised these 
local sovereignties. It was obtained only by proving 
to the liege lord, that it was his interest to protect; 
and his eyes, blinded by ignorance and' perhaps 
bigotry; could only be opened to his real interests 
by immediate and palpable advantages. The Jew 
must pay largely for precarious protection: he was 
only tolerated as a source of revenue, and till almost 
Ms life-blood was drawn, it would be difficult to 
ciatisff the inevitable demands of a needy and rapa- 
cious master. 

li. Chivalry, the parent of so much good and evil, 
both in its own age and in the spirit which has de- 
scended from it and become infused into the institu*- 
tions and character of modem Europe, was a source 
of almost unmitigated wretchedness to the Jew, 
unless in so far as the splendour which the knight 
might display in his arms and accoutrements was a 
lucrative source of traffic. The enterprising Jew 
olten probably made a considerable commission on 
the Milan corslet, the Damascus or Toledo blade, 
ihe gorgeous attire which the knight wore, or th^ 
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jewels iu which his lady glittered in the tonnia- 
ment.* Magnificence was the fashion of the times, 
and magnificence would ofleii throw the impove* 
hshed noble into the, power of the lowly man of 
traffic. But the kiiight was bound by the tenure pf 
his rank to hate and despise the Jew. Relmous 
fanaticism was inseparable from chivalry, when 
Clovis, the king of the Frankd« embraced Chris- 
tianity, while the pious preacher was dilating on the 
(ErufTehngs of the crucified Redeemer, the fiery con- 
vert sprang up and exclaimed, " Had I and my brave 
Franks been there, they dared not to have done it," 
The spirit of this speech was that of the knighthood 
of the middle ages. What they could not pinevent 
they could revepge. The knight was the servant 
of God, bound with his good sword to protect his 
honour, and to extirpate all the enemies of Christ 
and his Virgin Mother* Those enemies were all 
unbelievers, more particularly the Jew, whose stiff- 
necked obstinacy still condemned him ; he was as 
deadly a foe as if he had joined in the frantic cnr of 
Orucmf hirrh crucify him. The only i:efuge of the 
Jew from the hatred of the knight was in his con- 
tempt ; he was not suffered to profane his sword 
with such vile blood; it was loftier revenge to tram- 
ple him under foot. But the animosity without the 
pride of this chivalrous feeling descended to the 
lower orders ; he who qould not presume to show 
his zeal for his Redeemer on the person of a Mos^m- 
ite unbieliever, contented himself with the humbler 
satisfaction of persecuting a Jew. In awful disre- 
gard of the. 0ne great Atonement, it "was a prevailing 
feeling that men might wash away their sins by 
the blood of their infidel fellow-creatures. We 
shall see this inhuman sentiment dreadfully exem- 
plified in the history of the Crusader?. 

* This has not jescaped the anthor of that noblest of htatorical ro* 
mancea, Ivanhoe, who on this point is as true to history as in the fBit 
U{ the work he i^ full of the loftietf tptrit of poetry. 
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ni. The power of the clergy, no doubt, tended 
maUy to increase this general detestation against 
die uimappy Jew : their breath was never wanting 
to fan the embers of prsecution. In that age of 
darkness, hatred of neresy and unbelief was the 
first article in the creed of him who taught the reli- 
gion of love. But it is remarkable, that not only 
were there splendid and' redeeming instances of su- 
periority to this imchristian spirit (they will here- 
after be noticed)^ but it was only in the dark and 
remote parts of the Christian, world that this total 
gloom prevailed. Light still shone in the centre : 
of all European sovereigns, the Popes, with some 
exceptions, have pursued the most numane poliby 
towards the Jews. In Italy, and even in Rome, 
they have been more rarely molested than in other 
eountries. They have long inhabited in Rome a 
separate quarter of the ci^, but this might have 
been originally a measure at least as much of kind- 
ness as cohtempt--a remed^r against insult rather 
than an exclusion from society. The adversaries 
of the Roman Church may ascribe this to **the 
wisdom of the serpent," which discovered the ad- 
vantages to be derived A-om the industry of the 
Je^s, rather than to " the gentleness of the dove ;" 
but where humanity is the result, let us not too 
invidiously explore its motives. Since the reign of 
Innocent the Second (1130), at the accession of the 
Pope, the Jews have been 'permitted to approach 
the presence of the pontiff, and to offer a copy of 
their Law. The pontiff receives their homage, and 
mildly expresses his desire that their understand- 
ings maybe enlightened to perceive the hidden mean- 
ing of their own sacred volume* In the remote 
provinces it is to be feared that religious animosity 
was often ajg^gravated by that hatred which unprin- 
cipled men feel towards those who possess the secret 
of their crimes. The sacred property of the Church 
was still often pawned W the licentious monks .or 
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ckrgy : no one would .dare to receive the sacred 
pledge but a Jew, who thus frequently became 
odious, not only as an importunate creditor, but as 
exposing, by clamorous and public demands of pay- 
ment, transacticms never meant to tneet the Ugfai. 

IV. But avarice and usurious practices were 
doubtless charged, not without justice, s^inst the 
race of Israel. In the nation and the individual, the 
pursuit of gain, as the sole object of life, must give 
a mean 'and sordid cast to the character. To acquire 
largely, whether fairly or not, was the highest ainbi« 
tion of the Jew, who rarely dared or wished to spend 
liberally. All the circumstances of the time con-? 
tributed to this debasing change. The more ex- 
tended branches of commerce were almost entirely 
cut off. Their brethren in the East had lost their 
wealth; the navigation of the Mediterranean was 
interrupted hy the Norman pirates ; the slave trade 
had entirely ceased or was prohibited, as well by the 
habits of the time as by law. In the cities and free 
towns they were excluded by the jealous corporate 
spirit from all share in their privileges. The spirit 
of the age despised traffic, and the merchant is ho 
nourable only where he is held in honour. The 
Jews no doubt possessed great wealth ; what was 
extorted from them is ample proof of the fact, and 
some of them by stealth enjoyed it ; but evei^ the 
wealthiest and most liberal were often, obliged to 
put on the sordid demeanour, and affect the, misera- 
ble poverty of the poor pecker of their own nation, 
whose whole stock consisted in -his pack of the 
cheapest portable articles. 

This necessity of perpetual deception could not 
but have a baneful effect on the manners and mind 
of the people. Their chief trade seems to have been 
money-lending, of which, till they were rivalled and 
driven out of the open nrarket by the Lombards, they 
were the sole {possessors. This occupation was not 
likely to diminish either their own sordid meanness 
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or their unpopidarity. The ignorance of the age 
denounced all interest for money alike as/ usury. 
The Jew was judged out of his own Law, and all 
the scriptural denunciations against usury were 
brought forward, especially by the clergy, to con- 
demn a traflflc of which they felt and submitted to 
the necessity. The condemnation of usury by the 
Church, as unlawful, contributed, with the violence 
of the times, to render the payment of the usurer's 
bond extremely insecure. He argued, not unfairly, 
that the itaore precarious, the greater ou^ht to be his 
^ins: he took refuge in fraud from violence and 
injustice. Society was at war with the Jew ; some 
sudden demand of tribute, or some lawless plunderer, 
woidd sweep away at once the hard-wrung earnings 
of yearis ;,the Jew, therefore, still practised slow and 
perpetutd 1re[Hisals, and reimbursed himself from the 
wants of the needy, for his losses from the violent. 
Demolish his secret hive, like the ant, the model 
suggested by his wise king, he would reconstruct it 
again, and ever at the expense of his enemy. It 
was, geilerally throughout the world, the Christian, 
who, according to our universal Master of nature, 
would spit upon and spurn the Jew ; and the Jew, who, 
when he found his advantage, W4>uld have the pound 
of flesh nearest the heart of his bondsman. It was 
a contest of religious zeal which had degenerated 
into the blindest bigotry, and associated itself with 
the most ferocious and unchristian passions, against 
industry and patience, which had made a forced but 
intimate alliance with the most sordid craft and the 
most unfeeling avarice, to the utter extinction of 
every lofty principle of integrity and honour. 

It is time to proceed to our melancholy hask, the 
npid picture of the irpn age of Judaism in the 
West. The first dark scene of our tragic drama is 
laid in a country where we should least expect to 
find it, the Arabian kingdom of Grenada. It was 
brought on by the imoni&nt zeaLpf the Jews. The 
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Bation was in the highest degree of prosperity and 
esteem; R. Samuel Levi, was at once prince of his 
own nation and viziier of the king> when one of. the 
Wise Men, Joseph Hallevi, attempted to make con- 
▼erto among the Moslemites. The stem orthodbxv 
of Islamismtook fire, the rash teachers were hanged, 
the race persecuted, ^d 1500 families, of whom it 
was said that he who had not heard of their splen- 
dour, their elory, and their prosperity, had l^eaid 
nothing, suiu: into disgrace and destitution. 

A few years after, the Christian mon^urch, Ferdi- 
nand the Oreat, as though determined not to be 
outdone in religious zeal by his rival, the Moslemite 
king, before he undertook a war against the Moors, 
determined to l^t loose the sword against the Jews 
in his own territories. To their honour, the clergy 
interfered, prevented the massacre, and secured not 
only Uie approval of their own consciences^ but like- 
wise that of the Pope, Alexander the Second, who, 
citing the example of his predecessor, Gregory the 
Gre^t, highly commended their humanity. The 
sterner Hildebrand assumed a different tone ;^ he re- 
buked Alfonso the Sixth for having made laws, re- 
storing to. the Jews certain rights, submitting, as the 
pontiff declared,, the Church to the synagogue Oi 
devils. . 

Of all people the zealous Jews must have, beheld 
with the greatest amazement the preparations for 
the Cmsades, when the whole Christian world, from 
tiie kinjgr to the peasant, was suddenly seized with a 
resolution to conquer the Holy Land of <^r fathers, 
in order that they might be masters of the sepulchre 
of the crucified Nazarene. But the times mus t.have 
opened a mdst extensive field for trafiic and usurv; 
and no doubt the Jews, suppressing their astonish- 
ment, did not scruple to avsol themselves of such a 
golden opportunity oi gain. Nothing was too valu- 
able, tod dear, or too sdcred, but that it might be 
parted with to eqn^ the soldier of the Cross. If 
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the more prudent or less zealous monarchs, like our 
'William the Second, or nobles, or churchmen, pro- 
fited by the reckless ardour of their compatriots to 
ai^ropriate, at the- lowest prices, thetr fair fields and 
goodly inheritances, no doubt the Jews wiungr no 
unprofitaf^e bar^ins from the lower class of more 
needy and as reckless adventurers. Arms and 
money must be had ; and the merchant or usurer 
might dictate lus own terms. But little did this pru- 
dent peofde foresee the storm which impended over 
them. The nation was widely dispersed in Ger- 
many; some statutes of kihg Ladislaus' show their 
existence in Hungary; in ipohemia they had ren- 
dered good service, and lived on amicable t^rms 
with the Christians ; in Pranconia they were nume- 
rous; bat their chief numbers and wealth weite 
found in the flourishing cities along the banks of the 
Moselle and the Rhine* When the first immense 
horde of nndisciplined fanatics of the lowest order, 
mider the command of Pet6r the Hermit, and Walter 
the Pennyless, and the guidance of a goose and a 
goat, assembled near the city of Treves, a murmur 
rapidly spread through the camp, that while they 
were advancing to recover the sepulchre of their 
Redeemer frdm the infidels, they were leaving behind 
worse unbelievers, the murderers of the Lor«E With 
bne impulse the Crtisaders Tushed to the city, and 
began a relentless pillage, violation, and massacre 
of every Jew they could tod. In this horrible day, 
men were seen to sllay their own children; to save 
them from the worse usages of these savages; 
women, having deliberately tied stones round them-* 
selves that they might sink, plunged from the bridge 
to save ^eir honour and escape &ptism. The rest 
fled to the citadel as a place of refuge. They were 
received by the bishop with these wwds z " Wretches, 
your sins have come upon yxm ; ye who have Was- 
^emed the Son of God and calumniated his Mother. 
This is the eause of your present miserieis— -thisi if 
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ye peniBt in your obduracy, will destroy you body 
and soul for. ever/* He reproached them with their 
disregard of Daniers prophecy of our Lord's coming, 
and promiised protection to their persons, anH respect 
to their property, on their conversioil and baptism. 
Micha, the nead of the Jews, mildly requested in- 
struction in the Christian tenets.; the bishop repeated 
a short creed j the Jews, in the agony of terror, 
assented. The same bloody Scenes were repeateld 
in Metz, in Cologne, in Mentz, in Worms, in Spire. 
In Cologne two hundred trere dragged from the 
river into which they had. thrown themselves, and 
hewn in iMeces. In Worms they took refuge in the 
bishop's palace, but it was besieeed; and to escape 
worse honors they slew each other. In Spire tfaiey 
were inore successful : they offered a large sum for 
the bishop's protection-r-the appeal was irresistible. 
The locust band passed on ; every where the tracks 
of the Crusaders were, deeply marked with Jewish 
blood. A troop, under count Emico, oflfeKed the 
same horrid sacrifices to the God of Merey, in the 
cities on the Maine .^nd the Danube, even aa far as 
Hunffary, where the influenee of the king, Coloman, 
could not arrest his violence. How little horror 
these majBsacres excitedt may be judged from the 
coolness with which they are related by the faithful 
representativiea of the spirit of the times, the monk* 
nh historians. The emperor Henry the Fourth 
alone saw their atrocity ; in an edict issued from 
Ratisbon, he permitted such Jews as had been bap» 
tized by force to resume their religion, and ordered 
. their property to be restored. At this period many 
took refuge in Silesia and Poland. . 

Half a century elapsed for the Jews to multiply 
again their devoted race, and to heap up new trea* 
sures to undergo their inalienable doom of pillage 
. and massacre. A second storm was seen gatherinfir 
in the distance ; and like a bird of evil omen, whicH 
predicts the tempest, the monk Eodolph passed 
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thupugh the cities of Germany Uy preach the duty 
of wreaking vengeance on all the enemies of God. 
The terrible cry of Hep, the signal for the massaete 
of the Jewsy supposed to be an abbreviation of 
•• Hierosolyma est perdita — Jerusalem is lostj^-r-ran 
through the cities of the Rhine. The Jews knew 
who were included imder the fatal designation of 
Christ's enemies ; some made a timely retreat, but 
frightful havoc took place in Cologne, IVtentz, Worms, 
Spire, and Strasburg. They found an unexpected 
protector, the holy St. Bernard^ who openly repro- 
bated these barbarities, and in a letter to the bishdp 
of Spire, declared that the Jews wei^ neither to be 
persecuted nor put to death, Qor even driven into 
exile. The Pope, Eugenius the Third, espoused 
the same humane part, and it has been conjectured 
that his release of all debts due to Jewish ustirers, 
was a kind of charitable injustice^ to dhninish the 
general odium against this unhappy people. The 
turbulent Rodolph wasahut up in his cloister. 

These atrocities, however' (and we cannot lament 
our want of ^pace, which prevents us from enteiing 
more at large into such and similar crimes), were 
the acts of a fanatic mob in the highest state of reli- 
gious intoxication. ,We must now behold a mighty 
sovereign and his barons uniting in deeds, if leds 
sanguinary, not less unjust. . Both in the north and 
Bomn of France,, the Jews were- numerous and 
wealthy. In the south they were the most flourish-^ 
ing, they Were more mingled with the people, were 
not entirely disi^sseBsed of their landed property, 
and. were sometimes called to manage the finances 
of the great feudatories. In the north, though, as in 
Pari^, often obliged to inhabit a separate part of, the 
city, they were spread through the whole ' country, 
and had not entirely gif eh up their literary, pursuits ; 
their academy at Troyes had produced, som^ of 
their most eminent writers. But public detestation 
lo^er^d upon Ihem with a threatening aspect. 
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Stories were propagated, and found an easy belief 
amo^ ignorant and prejudiced minds, of the most 
blasphemous and sanguinary crimes perpetrated Inr 
the Jews. A renegade monk accused them of intel- 
ligence with the infidel sovereigns of Palestine. It 
was generally believed that they often decoyed 
Christian children into their houses, and crucified 
them alive? that, by bribery Or theft, they would 
obtain possession of the consecrated Host, and sub- 
mit it to every kind of insult. Yet both kingf and 
nobles felt that to this odious race they stood m the 
humiliating relation of debtors. The lavish expei^- 
dituie caused by the CTUsades, and the heavy exac- 
tions of the government, made it niecessa^ to raise 
money on any terms! Their only alternative lay 
between the Jews and ^he few Lombard money- 
lenders, whom St. Bernard seems fo mean, when ne 
denounces certain Christians as more extortionate 
nsinrers than the Jews. Thus the Jews had a hold 
upon almost all the estates of the country ; they had 
mortgages on half Paris, and scarcely any one but 
had some articles in pawn : even the clergy, whose 
pleasures were not without expense, had comimitted 
vessels, reliquaries, even reliques, to the profane 
hands of these relentless extortioners, who probably 
serupled little to wring, the greatest profit from the 
general distress. The Jews' stood to the rest -of 
society somethmg in the relation of the patricians 
in early Rome and in Athens to the impoverished 
commonalty, but without their power. /Such was 
the state of affairs on the accesidon of the ambitions 
Philip Augustus. During his y(>uth, it is said that a 
Jew (whether, as is often the case, the frequent 
mention of a crime had excited seme man of dls* 
ordered imagination to -perpetrate it) had cmcifted 
a youth named Richard, at Pontoise ; the body was 
brought to Paris, and wrought many miracles. No 
soonei^liad Philip ascended the throne, than he took 
a shoirt way to lelieve his bui^thened subjects^ by an 
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edict, which confiseated all debts due to the Jews, 
and commanded them to e^urrender all pledges in 
their hands. Among the effects, a golden crucifix 
and a Gospel, adorned with precious stones, were 
found. The Jews were peacefully ai^sembled in 
their synagogues on the Sabbath (February U), 
when suddenly, all th^se buildings were surrounded 
by the royal troops, the Jews dragged to prison, 
while t^e officers took possesision of their houses. 
A new. edict followed (April), which confiscated all 
their inmioveable goods, and commanded th6m in« 
stantly to sell their moveables and to depart from the 
kingdom. In vain they appealed to the licbles an4 
to the ministers of the Gospel; holy bishops as well 
as fierce barons closed their ears against the suppli- 
cations of unfortunate creditors and obstinate unbe- 
lievers. Obliged io part with their effects at the 
lowest prices, the Jews sadly departed, amid the 
execrations of the people, and bearing away little 
but their destitute wives and children, from the 
scenes of their birth and mfancy. The decree was 
rigidly executed in the royal domains ; in the south 
of Prance the great vassals paid less tespeet to the 
royal edict, and the Jews were still found in those 
provinces, sometimes in offices of trust. 

But, strange as it might appear to them, the nation 
was neither more wealthy nor the public burthens 
less grievous, aflier this summary mode of wiping 
off the national debt. Before twenty years had 
elapsed, France beheld her haughty monarch bar- 
gaining with this detested race for their readmis- 
sion into the country^ and what is no less extraor- 
dinary, the Jews, forgetting all past injustice in 
the steady pursuit of gain, oh the faith of such a 
king^ settling again in this inhospitable kingdom, and 
filling many streets of Paris which were assigned 
for their residence. It was not till twenty years, 
after, that an edict was issued to regulate their 
usurious exactions and the persons to whom it 

Vol. IIL— Y 
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migljt be lawful to lend money. They might not 
lend to an artizan, nor to any man who had no 
heritable property; to no monk or spiritual person, 
without the consent of his superior : to no other per- 
son, soldier, burgher, or trader, without the consent 
of his lord. The sacred treasures of the Church 
were on no account to be taken in pledge ; nor any 
implement or beast used in agriculture. The interest 
was limited to two deniers on the livre weekly, 
which would, make nearly 50 per cent, yearly. The 
other articles of this decree regulated the payment 
of existing debts. Philip Augustus, and some of 
his barons, made another ordinance for the regfula- 
tion of debts to Jews : it enforced their having a 
common seal' and the register of their debts under 
appointed officers. In the south their condition was 
still comparatively prosperous ; it was among* the 
bitter chsurges of POpe Innocent the Third against 
Raymond, the heretical count of Toulouse, that he 
employed Jews in high official situations. 

On the accession of Louis VlII. he gratified his 
impoverished barons with a new decree, which at 
once annulled aU future interest on debts due to 
the JeWs, and commanded the payment of the capi- 
tal within three years, at three separate instalments. 
The Jews were declared attached to the soil, and 
assigned as property to the feudatories. In the Cru- 
sade a^nst Ra3rmond, the seventh count of Tou- 
louse, it was among the terms of his submission, 
that he should no longer employ Jewish offi^cers. . 

Louis IX. ascended the throne, a man whose 
greatness and whos.e weakness make us alternately 
applaud and reprobate his claim to the designation 
of Saint. But nis greatness w as his own, his weak- 
ness that of his age. Unhappily, it was this darker 
part ofyhls chidracter^ which necessarily predominated 
m his transactions with the Jews. Already during 
his minority an edict had been passed, again pro* 
hibiting all future interest on debts due to Jews 
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Louis himself entered into the policy of toeing 
them to give up What was considered the nefarious 
trade of usury. Another law (soon after his acces- 
sion) recognised the property of each baron in his 
Jews, whom he might seize by force on the eistate 
of another. ' In .1234, Louis, for the welfare of his 
soul, annulled one-third of all debts due to Jews. 
No bailiff might arrest or maltreat a Christian for 
any debt due to a Jew, Or force him to sell his move- 
ables. . The populace readily concurred with their 
devout monarch in the persecution of their credit- 
ors. ' Louis was actuated by two motives, both 
grounded oh religion ; t)ne, implacable hatred towards 
the enemies of Christ, the other, a conscientious 
conviction of the unlawfulness of usury. The Lom- 
bards and Cahorsins shared in the devout abhor- 
rence of the saintly monarch. Much of his injustice 
may be traced to a desire of converting the Jews 
from usurious money-lenders into laborious artizans. 
But policy entered little into the minds of the popu- 
lace. In 1239, they rose upon the Jewish (quarter 
in Paris, and committed frightful ravages; their 
example was followed in Orleans and many other 
considerable cities. The great vassals were not 

' behind in lawless barbarity; The assize of Brittany 
surpassed the worst fanaticism or injustice of sove- 
reign or people. It was held by Jojin the Red, at 
Ploermel. It complained that husbandry was ruinerd 
by the usurious exactions of the Jews. It banished 
them from the country, annulled all their debts, 
gave permission to those who possessed their pro- 
perty to retain it ; it prohibited any molestation or 
information against a Christian who might Jrill a 
Jew ; in other wonis, it licensed general pillage and 
murder. The next ordinance of the pious Louis 
was aimed not only at the usuries, but also at the 
religion of the Jews. Something of awe mingled 
with the general feeling of detestation against this 

. devoted race. The Jews were suspected of pos- 
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sessing much dlaurk knowledge, which they em- 
ployed to wreak their revenge on Christians. They 
were in alliance with the evil spirits. They were 
the masters of many feariiil secrets and cabalistic 
spells. A comicil prohibited their practising as 
ptiysicians ; for who knew by what assistance th^y 
might heal ? The great source, as well of their blas- 
phemies against Christ, as of these dangerous and 
mysterious secrets, was their dark and unintelligible 
Talmud. An edict was issued for the destruction 
of these volumes. Four-and-twenty carts full of 
ponderous tomes Were committed to the Q^unes in 
Paris. 

Could St. Louis have completed his task, and 
eiradicated the Talmud from the hearts of the Jewish 
people, he might have shaken the Rabbinical power, 
and inflicted a fatal blow upon the religion. Many 
of the wise men fled, to secure their treasures of 
knowledge. The emigration was well timed for^ 
Louis, who wanted money for his Crusade. The 
goods of the emigrants and their debts were seized 
for the crown. One thing was ]ret wanting to 
crown the cup of misery. Notwithstanding his 
marked and indelible features, in the common dress 
of the country, the Israelite might escape the blind 
fury of the populace. To complete his outlawry, 
ana to mark him put as an object of inevitable per- 
secution, it was ordained that he should wear a sort 
of conspicuous outward brand upon his dress ; this 
was called the Rouelle. It was to be worn by both 
sexes, and, consisted of a piece of blue cloth on the 
front and on the back of the garment. This device 
originated in the clergy. It was enacted by the 
Council of Lateran, under Innocent the Third, a 
pontiff more hostile than his predecessors to the 
Jews, as a' general usage throughout Christianity. 
It was enforced by other councils, as at Rouen and 
at Aries. It was finely made a law of the realm 
by St. Louis, in the year before his death, who thus 
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bequeathed to the miserable subjects, whom he had 
oppressed during his life, a new liegacy of 'Shame 
and calamity. 

We are fatigued, oxu: readers also are perhaps 
equally so, with the dreary prospect, which, like, the 
desert wilderness, still spreads before us. We know 
not where to look for gleam«. of Christian mercy 
through these clouds of fanaticism and injustice. 
In Germany, indeed, the emperors strove against 
the spirit of the age ; that most extraordinary cha- 
racter, Frederick the Second, agffravated the sus- 
picions which attached to his Christianity, on ac- 
count of his high-minded resistance to the Papal 
power, by extending what was deemed unchristian 
protection over this proscribed race. They brought 
hini intelligence that three Christian children had 
been found dead, at the time of the Passover, in the 
house of a Jew. " Let them be buried, then," coolly 
replied the. philosophic emperor. But Uie emperor 
rendered the Jews a more effectual service, by insti- 
tuting an investigation of the fact, whether Jews 
were bound to murder children on that day. The 
cause was decided by grave theologians to the ac- 
quittal of the Jews from this monstrous charge. 
We pass over many similar incidents, which shoW 
the barbarous crediQity of the Christians, and pause 
only to relate the most extravagant of all. When 
the victorious hordes of the Mongolian Tartars 
threatened to overrun the whole of Europe, the Jews 
are said to have held a meeting, to have solemnly 
recognised this wild people as brethren, descendants 
of their o^vn ancestprs, and determined to assist 
their plans of conquest over their Christian oppres- 
sors. For this purpose they made pro{>08al9 to the 
emperor to enter into a feigned league with the fierce 
savages, to supply th^m with the rich wine of the 
country, which they promised to hiingle with poi- 
son. The wagons set forth with their freight; 
they were stopped on a bridge over the Danube by a 
Y2 
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teoHectOT of tolls; they insisted on passing free, as 
•being employed oh a service of vital interest to the 
empire. Xhc toll-collector suspected their truth- 
forced open one of the casks— which was found to 
isontain arms. Yet even this tale was received with 
ready <»edulity; 

The, council of Vienna, A. C 1367, urged stffl far- 
ther Uiat most dangerous plan of persecution, the 
total separation of the Jews from -the society, »id 
consequently from the sympathies, of then: fellow- 
men. They were interdicted the use of Christian 
baths and inns ; they might employ no Christian ser- 
vant, nor farm any toll. A severe mulct was thought 
necessary against their criminal connexion with 
Ohristian women. They were commanded to wear 
a distinctive dress, a pointed cap. There -were 
other clauses enforcing the payment of dues to the 
Christian clergy, respect for ChristisQi ceremonies, 
and the prohibition to all Christians to join in sociid 
intercourse or to buy meat of the Jews. 

In Spain, the darkness gathered more slowly ; as 
the Christian kingdoms gradually encroached on 
the still retreating Mahometans, the Jews seem to 
have changed their masters with no great reluctance, 
and the moderation or the policy of the sovereigns 
of Castile and Arragon usually refrained from any 
act which might array these useful subjects against 
them. The Jews were still frequently intrusted 
with the administration of the finances, and as tliey 
were permitted to maintain a loftier rank in society, 
so they did not disgrace that rank, by those base sfnd 
extortionate practices, to which they sank or were 
leduced under less generous masters; they were 
respected, and respected themselves. Their own 
writers relate the improbable history of a persecu- 
tion under the good Alfonso the Chaste ; but if true, 
it wad little more than a court intrigue of a Chris- 
tian endeavouring to supplant a Jewish favourite. 
On the fata} occasion of assembling a fanatic mob 
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of Crusaders, they did not entirely escape: the 
storm fell upon 19,000 Jews, who inhabited Toledo; 
but the king, Alfonso of Ca9tile, interfered in their 
behalf, and the Pope, Honorius III., openly rebuked 
all violence, but recommended the cruel measure of 
enforcingf a distinctive mark upon the dress. During 
these days of peace, several converts of Eminence 
were made to the Churdh, and an ojpeh dispute was 
held in Barcelona, between twoof the most powerful 
advocates of the two religions ; and the work of 
Raimond Martin, under the quaint title of the Dag- 
ger of the Faith, an extraordinary book for its age, 
which arose out of the controversy, gives no mean 
idea of the talents of the disputants. Jewish litera- 
ture and poetry still flourished in this genial region. 
We return to France to witness a repetition of the 
same extraordinary proceedings which signahzed 
the rei^of Philip Augustus j the monarch oppress- 
ing, and finally expelling, the Jews, his successor 
reduced by his poverty to enter into an ignominious 
treaty with these exiles, and the indefatigable Jews 
as readily returning to undergo the same or worse 
calamities. Philip III. enforced and increased the 
severity of the laws of Louis IX, Philip IV. (the 
Fair) after some vain attempts to wean the Jews 
from their usurious dealings, and to. enforce theii: 
adoption of commercial habits, after selling Ms pro- 
tection to individuals, and even limiting the power 
of the clergy over their persons, adopted the policy 
of Philip Augustus — ^the total expulsion of the race. 
In one day (the 23d July, 1306) the most wealthy 
Jews of Languedoc were seized, their goods sold, 
and their debts confiscated to the crown. The 
same scene took place in Parid; their synagogues 
were converted into churches, their cemeteries de- 
secrated,* their grave-stones torn up and used for 
building. Five years xiter, whether the lawof ex- 
pulsion had been imperfectly executed, or many of 
them had atolen baek to the place of their former 
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a2)ode, or whether they had been allowed to return 
to prove their own debts for the advantage of the 
crown, a second total expulsion took place, and the 
soil of France was for a time secured from the pro- 
fanation of the feet of the circumcised. ' « 

Yet scarcely had the son of Philip the Fair, Louis 
X., ascended the throne, than the disordered state 
of the royal finances constrained the submission of 
the king and all his nobles to the readmi«sion of 
the Jews ; and the Jews without hesitation consented 
to purchase, at a considerable price, the happiness 
of inhabiting a land where they had already been 
thus plundered and maltreated. Unhappy race^ — ^the 
earth perhaps offered them no«afer asylum ! They 
were permitted to settle in the kingdom of France 
for twelve years, their cemeteries, their s3n;iagogue8, 
and their sacred books were restored ; they were, 
encouraged to reclaim before the .tribunals such 
debts as had not been recovered by the royal com** 
missionera, of which they were to receive one-thurd, 
the other two-thirds went to the king. The secret 
motive of this mercy is suihci^nt^ clear. But 
dearly did they purdiase the precarious life which 
they led in this unsettled land. The next king, 
Philip the Long, issued an ordinance, in some de- 
g»ee favourable to the Jews on the royal domains, 
but they were exposed to the tyranny of their lords, 
the barons, to the jealousy of the clergy, and tothe^ 
usurpations of the Inquisition, eagerly watching an 
opportunity to comprehend them.within its fatal 
sphere. But these evils, through strong faith, — ^it 
may be feared, through far stronger avarice,^inight 
have been endured. A worse and more unforeseen 
devastation burst upon their heads. Thia was the 
rising Of the peasants.. Long before, during the 
captivity of Saint Louis, a multitude of thcf lowest 
orders ^ad assembled, and announced their intention, 
oir rather their Divine commission, to rescue their 
beloved saint and king. They had signalized their 
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Seal by great barbarities against the Jews. Now a 
more general commotion took place; under the 
guidance of a priest and a monk, the peasants and 
shepherds drew together from all quarters; their 
design they probably Imew not themselves. Some 
vague i^ropnecies were said to be received among 
them, that the Holy Land was to be ccmquered only 
by shepherds and by the poor in spirit. They tra- 
velled in still increasing masses, committing no yio- 
lence or outrage, entreating bread at the gates of 
the wondering cities for the love of God. They had 
neither arms nor discipline, many Were without ■. 
shoes. The flocks, the labours of the field, were 
abandoned as they passed, young and old fell into 
their ranks. They marched in a kind of order 
behind a banner with a white cross. So they tra9> 
versed the kingdom from Bourges, one party north* 
ward to Paris, where the government was appalled 
by l^eir appearance; the greatest number spread 
into Languedoc. They were driven only by famine 
to excesses against their Christian brethren, but by 
the sternest fanaticism to the most relentless bar- . 
barities against the Jews. Every where this unhai^y 
mce, which the government could not have protected 
if it would, were pillaged, massacred, or put to the 
t<Mture. Where they could, they fled to the fortified 
places ; 600 made their escape to Verdun, on ther 
Oaronne; the governor gave them a tower to 
defend ; the shepherds assailed ih$m, set fire to the 
gates ; the desperate Jews threw their children, in 
hopes of mercy, down to the besiegers, and skw 
each other to a man. 

In almost all th^ cities of Languedoc these 
frightful scenes took place, yet this was but the be- 
ginning of sorrows. An' epidemic pestilence fol- 
lowed in the ensuing year. But a people in such a 
state of Excitement could not look to the Aatural 
causes of such a visitation, the universal distress 
and famine consequent on the general abandonment 
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of labout, and the wid&-8pread devastation. Daii 
rumours were prqpag^ated, that the fbantains, and 
even the rivers of the king^dom, had been poisoned. 
Public detestation pointed at once to the authors of 
this dire crime, the Lepers and the Jews ; the Lepers 
as the agents, the Jews as the principals. A corres- 
pondence ^as said to have been detected between 
the king of Tunis and other infidel kin^ and the 
Jews, offering them large rewards for their co- 
operation in this diabolic schefne. The poor Lepers 
were first tortured to confess, and on their con- 
fession condemned. The Jews' turn came next; 
the Pope, John XXII., had seized the opportunity of 
their misery, during the preceding year, to aggravate 
it, b^ denouncing their detestable sorceries and 
tnagic, and by commanding their Talmuds to be 
burned. The Papal sanction was thus given to the 
atrocities which followed. In many provinces, 
says a chronicler, especially in Aquitaine, the Jews 
were burned without distinction. At Chinon, a deep 
ditch was dug, an enormdus pile raised, and 160 of 
both sexes burned together. Many of them plunged 
into the ditch of their own accord, singing hymns, 
as though they were going to a wedding. Many 
women with their children threw themselves in to 
escape forcible baptism. At Paris, those alone were 
burned who confessed their crimes; but the richest 
were detained in prison to verify their confiscated 
debts. The king received from their spoils 150,000 
livres» 

In the midst of this, Philip V. died, and the heir, 
. king Charles IV., graciously pardoned the survivors, 
on condition of a large payment : 57,000 livres were 
assessed on the Jews of Languedoc ; they were per- 
mitted to leave their prisons to collect the sum 
retjuired; and then, as the height of mercy, allowed i 
to gather together the rest of their effects and leave 
the, kingdom. A third time the same strange scene 
was enacted. A second pestilence, in 13489 com- 
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pleted the wretchedni^^s of the few Jews that re- 
mained in this desolated tjountry: while themselves 
were perishing by hundreds, the old accusation of 
poisoning the wells was renewed, and the sword of 
vengeance let loose to waste what the plague had 
spared.* 

The Jews, driven in this merciless ra£annerfrom 
the country, where their portion had been the unre- 
strained excesses of the boors, and legal punishment 
as authors of a great national calamity,, the pesti- 
lence, by which themselves had suffered so dread- 
fully— loaded in short with every popular outrage 
and calumny, began nevertheless to steal back into 
a land where their sordid industry still found a har- 
vest; and no sooner were the distresses of the 
kingdom at their height, through tjie civil wars, the 
conquests of the English, and the captivity of the 
king, (John,) than they opened a negotiation with 
the regent, to purchase th6 privilege of returhing to 
this land of lawlessness and blood. Menecier of 
Vesoul conducted the treaty on the part of the Jews. 
The terms were not finally arranged till the return 
of the king, though it seems, by the appointment of 
Louis, copnt d'Etampes, as guardian, of the Jews, 
that they had entered the kingdom during the 
regency. The price of admission into the kingdom 
was fixed at fourteen florins for a man and his wife ; 
for children and servants one florin two toumois. 
The price of residence at seven florips annually for 
maa and- wife $ children and servants, one florin. 
The treaty was for twenty ye^s. The Jews might 
buy hoqses, possess' s3magogues, cemeteries, and 
their sacred books. They were no longer under ba- 
ronial jurisdiction ; but imder the king, represented 
by his ofllcer, the guardian of the Jews. They were 
free from aU other taxesy except land tax. The 
interest of money was fixed at four deniers the livre 

• They were received with kfadness by Clement VI, In. the territoiy 
of Avignon. 
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weekly,— -double the former standard. They might 
defend their- houses and property from unlawful 
attacks. They could not be challenged to trial by 
battle. They were not to be compelled to hear 
Christian sermons. Finally, all their former privi- 
leges were confirmed. For some time the position 
of the Jews seemed materially improved; though 
still pursued by the clergy and the people with 
unmitigated hatred, they had detached the crown 
from the hostile confederacy. In Languedoc, the 
Clergy published an excommunication against all 
who should furnish the Jews with fire, water, bread, 
or wine. The civil power, the marshal d'Audenham, 
ixxterposed and repressed the fiery zeal of the 
Church. Charles the Fifth renewed the treaty first 
for six, afterward for ten years. The crown began 
to have open dealings with, and to raise loans from 
the Jews. The prudent Meneeier de Vesoul, their 
acknowledged representative, appears to have con- 
ducted their affairs with great address ; the worst 
grievance must have been their being still compelled 
to wear a distinguishing mark upon their dress ; but 
even this they obtained permission to lay aside on 
a journey. But with their wealth their danger 
inevitably increased. Whether honest or usurious, 
their gains were wruiig from an impoverished no- 
bility and people. During the administration of ^e 
duke of Anjou, a tumult took place, arising out of 
the heavy burtiiens of the people. The hoblel^ cried 
aloud for the expulsion of the Jews ; tiie people 
wreaked their rage*partly on the archives where 
their debts were registered, partly on the Jews, who 
were pillaged and slain, their childen torn from their 
mothers'* arms, and carried to the churches to be 
baptized. The strcmg arm of authority allayed for 
a time, but could not suppress, the brooding storm 
of popular emotioxi. During the early part of the 
reiffn of Chailes the Sixth, the Jews were treated 
wiu equity and consideration ; in the frequent dis- 
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putes which arose about the registering and recovery 
of their debts, they obtained equaJ justice ; in one 
respect alone they were unfortunate — they were 
withdrawn from the special jurisdiction of the king 
and submitted to the ordinary tribunals. But the 
distresses of the country still increased ? with the 
distresses^ the difficulty of obtaining money : every 
order lay at the mercy of the money-lender. But 
former calamities did not teach the Jews modera- 
tion: regardless that they were arraying against 
themselves both. nobles and people, they went on 
s^ccumulating their perilous riches, till, like a thun- 
derclap, the fatal edict burst upon them, commanding 
them once more to evacuate the kingdom, though on 
milder terms, with the liberty of receiving all debts 
due to them, arid of selling their property. The 
cause of this change in the royal policy is probably 
to be sought, in the malady of the unhappy king. 
His confessor was perpetually at his ear, urging to 
the disordered and melancholy monarch the sin of 
thus protecting an accursed people from the miseries 
to which they were deservedly doomed by the wrath 
of Gc^% . The nobles hated them as debtors, the 
people as fanatics. The queen was won over ; and 
the advice of those few wise -counsellors, who repre- 
sented the danger of depriving the country of the 
industry of such a thriving and laborious community, 
was overborne by more stern advisers. An accu- 
sation, made without prdof against the Jews of 
Paris, of the murder of a convert to the Church, 
aggravated the ipopular fury. Four of the most 
wealthy were scourged two successive Sundays in 
all the cross roads of Paris, and bought iheir lives 
at ihe price of 18,000 francs. The rest were allowed 
a month to wind up their afiairs; and the whole 
Jewish community crossed for the last time the 
borders of France, for a long and an indefinite period 
of banishment. 

The history of the German Jews during* the tibir^ 

Vol. III.— Z 
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teenth and fointeenth centuries displa3rs the same 
dreary picture of a. people, generally sordid, some- 
times opulent, holding their wealth and their lives 
on the most precarious tenure.' No fanatic monk 
set the-populace in commotion^ no public calamity 
topk place,, no atrocious or extravagant report was 
propagated, but it fell upon the heads of this unhappy 
caste. . Fa,tal tumults were caused by the march of 
the Flagellants, a set of mad enthusiasts, who passed 
through the cities of Germany, preceded by a cru- 
cifix, and scourging their naked and bleeding backs 
as they went^ as a punishment for their owti offences 
and those of the Christian world. ' These fanatics 
atoned, as they supposed, rather than aggravated 
their sins against the God of Mercy, by plundering 
and murdering the Jews in Frankfort; and other 
places. The same dark stones were industriously 
propagated, readily believed, and ferociously avenged, 
of fountains poisoned, children- crucified, the Host 
stolen and .outraged. The power of their liege 
lord and emperor, even when exerted for their 
protection, was but slightly respected and feebly 
enforced, especially where every province and 
almost every city had or claimed an independent 
jurisdiction. Still, persecuted in one city, they fled 
to another, and thus spread over the whole of Ger- 
many, Silesia^ Brandenburg, Bohemia, Lithuania, 
andPoland— oppressed by the nobles, anathematized 
by the clergy, hated as rivals in trade by the burghers 
in the commercial cities, despised and abhorred by 
the populace. Of the means by which the general 
hatred was exasperated and kept alive, we will select 
one legend, (the story has its. parallel in almost 
every country,) which is commemorated, to their 
infinite shame, in the enlightened city of Brussels 
to the present day, by a solemn procession of the 
clergy and the exposition of the Host. It is taken 
from a book regularly reprinted and sold, and which 
all faithful memberis of the Church are directed to 
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receive as undoubted truth, because " charity be- 
' lieveth all things ! I" — A Jew, named Jonathan of 
Enghien, desired to possess himself of the conse- 
crated Host, in order to treat it with the sacrilegious 
insult by yrhich that impious race delight in showing 
their^hatred to Christianity. He applied to one John 
of X#ouvain, whose poverty could not ^resiat the bribe 
of sixty golden coins, called moutons d'or. John 
mounted by night intp>the chapel of St. Catherine, 
stole the pix, with its sacred contents, and conveyed 
it to Jonathan. The Jew, triumphant in his iniquity, 
assembled his friends, when they blasphemed the 
Host in the most impious manner, but abstained 
from piercing it with their knives till liie approaching 
Good Friday. In the m^an time, on account of the 
murder, of their son, Jonathan's wife persuaded him 
to migrate to Brussels. There the Host was borne 
into the synagogue, treated with the grossest insult, 
then pierced with knives. The blood poured forth 
profusely, but the obdurate Jews, unmoved by the 
miracle, dispersed tranquilly to their homes. Having 
done this, they resolved, to send their treasure Jo 
. Cologne. They made choice of a woman, unfortu- 
nately for them, secretly converted to the Catholic 
faith, as the bearer. Her poverty, but not her will, 
consented : but during the night, seized with remorse 
of conscience, she determined to denounce the crime 
to the clerffy. The consequences may be antici- 
pated : all tne Jews were arrested, put to the torture, 
convicted, condemned to be torn by redrhot pincers, 
and then burned alive. The picture of their suf- 
ferings as they writhed on the stake is- exhibited 
with horrid coolness, or rather satisfaction, in the 
book of the legend. And this triumph of the faith, 
supported, it is said, by many miracles, is to the 
present day commemorated in one of the first 
Christian cities in Eiurope. 
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BOOK XXV. 

JEWS IN ENOLAMD. 

f%r$t SeUlement—Willimn RMfus^Htnirji IL— Coronation ^Riehard 
l—Mao»aere at Vork^King Jokn^SpdUationo of the Jema^Senrf 
tn.^JcwisH, Pia^liameHt-^Edioard L—StatnU ^f JMoum— JS^hmI 

. SxpmUion from the Hoaiat. 

In the dark ^ge9j En^and was not advanced 
beyond the other nations in Eu^pe in the civil or 
religious wisdom of toleration. While the sove- 
reign authority— that of the Pope in Italy, of the 
emperor in Germany, and of the kihgfs in Spain — 
frequently hdd in check the fierce animosities of 
the nobles, the clergy, and the populace, against 
their Israelitish subjects ; with rare exceptions, the 
kiQgs of Eneland, like those of France, joined in ike 
inhuman and impolitic confederacv against them. 
There were Jews in England lender the Saxons. 
The ecclesiastical constitutions of Egbright, arch- 
bishop of York, A. O. 740^ prohibit Christians from 
appearing at Jewish feasts. They are named in a 
charter to the monks of Crovland, A. 0, 8^3. They 
are said to have purchased from William the Con- 
queror the right of settlement in the country. His 
son, William Rufus, i^pcked the devout feelings of 
his peoi^e, by his open intercourse with the enemies 
of Christ. He appointed a public debate in London 
between the two parties, and profanely swore, by 
"the face of St. Luke,** that if the Rabbins defeated 
the bishops, he would turn Jew himself. Tlie Jews 
boasted 4hat they obtained the victory, while the 
trembling people, in a thunderstorm and an earth- 
quake, recognised the wrath of God against the irre- 
ligious king. But William was unmoved; he re* 
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ceived at Rouen the complaint of certain Jews, that 
their children had been seduced to the profession of 
Christianity. Their petition was supported hy a 
Jiberal offer of money. Many, either from convic- 
tion or confiding in the king's protection, abjured 
their new faith.. One Stephen offered sixty marks 
for his son's restoration to Judaism, but the son had 
the courage to resist the imperious moharch. " Get 
thee hence quickly," said the king, •* and obey, or, 
by the face of St. Luke, I will cause thine eyes to 
be plucked put of thine head." The ^roung man 
temperately adhered to his determination. The 
king yielded, on which the Jew demanded back 
his money. The king" unwillingtv restored half. 
Rufus gave still deeper offence, by farming to Jews 
the vacant bishopricks. During this reign Jews 
were established in Oxford and in London. In the 
former city they had three halls, for the accommo- 
dation bf youth :— Lombard Hall, Moses Hall, and 
Jacob Hall. They taught Hebrew to Christian as 
well as Jewish students. , They were not, however, 
permitted a burial-ground— their only cemetery was 
in St. Giles, Cripplesfate, in London.* As history 
is sileat about them for a short period, we may con- 
clude that they wei^e growing in opulence, and con- 
sequently in public detestation. In the • lOth of 
Stephen the same dark tales besan to be bruited 
abroad which were so readily credited on the con-i 
tinent ;— they are said to have crucified a youth at 
Norwich. ** This crime," their historian shrewdly 
observes, "they are never said to have practised 
but at such tunes as the king was manifestly in 
want of money." The same atrocity was imputed 
to them at Gloucester, and at St. Edmondsbury. 
At the latter place the churchmen derived further 
advantage besides aggravating the general hatred 

* They afterward obtained a piece of Irarial-ground, Uie aite oa 
wliidi die lieaiitifUl tower and pan of Magdalene Ck)lliV9 its^ 
Z2 
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agaiiMt the Jews ^— the body of the youth was in- 
terred with jreat Bolemnity, and his tomb wrought 
frequent miracles. Nor did the king (Henry the 
Second) overlook this favourable opportunity for 
fiUif^ hia coffers : twelve years before, he had ex- 
torted a large siim from the Jews— 5,000 marks— 
and banished many, probably those who refused to 
accede to his terms. Other anecdotes illustrate 
their, increasing wealth and unpopularity. They 
arQ charged with Jiaving lent money to some of the 
adventurers for Ireland, who undertook that entei^ 
prise contpury to the king's order; and, with receiv- 
ing hi pleage some of the sacred treasures of the 
church of St. Edmondsbury : it id to be hoped that 
this transaction had no connexion with the horrible 
charge related above.* The most remarkable evi- 
dence of their wealth is, that at a parliament held at 
Northampton, to raise a tax for an expedition to the 
Holy Land, the whole Christian population was 
assessed at £70,000— the Jews alone at -j£60,000. 
The abandonment of the expedition, and the deaUi 
of the king, prevented the levying of this enormous 
burthen. But Henry's death, instead of relieving 

* " Others," says Uie author of Anglia Judaica, " were grown «) 
presumptuous as to scoff at and ridicule the highest dignitaries of tlie 
church.** For we read. that a certain Sew, having the honour Bboot 
this time to trav^i towards Slirewsbur^^ ^^ company with Richaii 
Peciie, arclideacon oflVlalpas, in Cliesliire, and a revefend dean, wluse 
name was Deville ; among othei' discoutse which they (Condescended to 
entertain liim witli, the iifchdeacon tofd him that his jurisdiction was 
BQ iaive its to reacli from a place called III Street, all along till tbey came 
tq Ma(pai9, and took in a wide circumference of country. To which 
tlie infidel, being more witty tlian wise, immediately replied, ** Sayyoa 
so. sir 1 <}od grant .me then a good deliv^rancei For it. seems I am 
riaiiig in a country wliere Sin is the archdeacon, and the Devil himself 
the dean-->-where tii^ entrance into tlie ajrchdenconry is III Street, and 
the going from it Bad Steiss ;** alluding- to the French words ''P^b^** 
and " Malpas." Our author is griisvousiy o^nded at tiiese tibeitles 
being taken with such reverend personages; hut charitably ccMicludes, 
timt 80 facetious a Jew wonid hardly have been concerned In such 
trngical crimes as they were charged with. The story rather indicates 
that the clergy and the Jews sometimes met on tbrms of amity : and it 
is curious, as showing the mixture of French and English wluch wttaa 
to have prevallod in-Uie laaguage at the time. 
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them from oppression, was the accidental cause of 
a woarse calamity-^it gave an occasion for all the 
passions, which had long been brooding within the 
hearts of the people, to break forth into fierce and 
nndisguised hostility. The whole nation crowded 
to the coronation of the brave Richard the Furst. 
Among the rest, the Jews were eager to offer their 
allegiance, and to admire the aplendour of the spec- 
tacle. They came in such apparel as suited the 
occasion, and were prepared with costly offerings 
to the new sovereign. But the jealous courtiers, 
and the whole people, demanded the exclusion of 
such notorious sorcerers from the royal presence, 
who were likely to blast all the prosperity of the 
reign by their ill-omened appearance. Peremptory 
orders were issued that none should be admitted. 
A- few strangers incautiously ventured, nipposing 
themselves unknown, iiito the abbey; they wek« 
detected, maltreated, and dragged forth half dead, 
from the church. The news spread like wild-fire; 
the populace rose at once, broke open the houses 
of the' Jews, which they suspected, and found 
to conceal, under a modest exterior, incalculable 
wealth : they pillaged and ' set fire on all sides. 
The king sent the. chief justiciary. Sir Richard 
GlanviUe, to arrest the tumult. Avarice and hatred 
were too strong for authority ; and during the whole 
night the scene pf plunder and havoc went on. The 
king, when the people, satiated with their booty, 
had retired, ordered a strict investigation. Many 
were apprehended— three were hanged ; but such 
seems to have beien the state of the public feeling, 
that the government either would not— or dared 
not — ^revenge the wrongs inflieted on the Jews : of 
the three, two suffered for robbing a Christian, on 
pretence of his being a Jew ; one for setting Jire to 
the house of a Jew, which burned down the next, 
belonging to a Christian. One Benedict, to save 
his life, had submitted to baptism. He appealed to 
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the king to release him from his compulsory engage- 
ment. The king referred this ntfw case to the arch- 
bishop of CanteAury, who was present; The arcl^ 
bishop, Baldwin, who was^ more ^sed to handle the 
battle-axe than to turn over tomes of casuistry, 
answered, though bluntly, perhaps vdth more plain 
sense than his more learned brethren might na^e 
done, "Why, if he is not willing to become a ser- 
vaht of God, he mUst even continue a servant of the 
devil." The intelligence of the vengeance wrought 
by the citizens of London, on the enemies of the 
Lord, probably likewise of the rieh spoil they had 
obtained, spread -fapidly throughout the country. 
All England was then swarming with fanatic friars 
preaching the Crusade, and fierce soldiers,, of all 
classes, who had taken up the Cross. The example 
of London sounded like a tocsin, and directed their 
yet untried zeal and valour against the wealtib and 
the infidelity of the Jews. At Norwich, at Edmonds- 
bury, at Stamford, the Jews were plundered, m^- 
treated, slain. At Lincolq, they took timely wam« 
ing^^and, with the connivance of the governor, 
secured thenwelves and thieir more valuable effects 
in the castle. At York more disastrous scenes took 
place. Benedict, the rel"apsed convert, was a native 
of that city, but died in London of the ill usage he 
had received. His friend Jacimus (Joachim) xe- 
tarned to York with the sad intelligence; but 
scarcely had he arrived when he found the city in a 
state of the most alarming excitement. The house 
of Benedict, a spacious building, was attacked ; the 
wife and children of Benedict, with many others 
who had fled there as to a |dace of strength, were 
murdered; the house burned to tlye ground. Joa- 
chim, with the weaQthiest of the Jews, took, refuge 
in the castle with their most valuable eflfects; those 
who were not sufficiently expeditious were put to 
the sword— neither age nor sex was respected ; a 
few only escaped by submitting to baptism. 
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Itie Jewfl within the citadel, whether on good 
grounds or not, suspected that secret negotiations 
were going on between the governor of the castle, 
and the populaee, for their surrender; the governor, 
it was subdy spread abroad among them, was to.be 
i^paid f(^ his treachery by a large share of the plun- 
der. The desperate men Mt that they had but on.e 
alternative ; they seized the opportunity of the go- 
vernor's absence ki the town, closed th^ gates 
against him, and boldly manned the citadel. The 
sheriff of the county happened to be in the town with 
an armed force* At the persuasion of the indignant 
governor and the populace, he gave the sign^ for 
attack; but, alarmed at the frantic fury with which 
thie rabble swarmed to the assault, he endeavoured 
to revoke his fatal order,— but in vain. A more in- 
fluential body, the clergy, openly urged on the 
besiegers. A canon regular, of the Premonstraten- 
sian order, stood in the midst of the ferocious multi- 
tude, in his suri^ioe, shouting aloud, "Destroy the 
enemies of Christ j destroy wte enemies of Christ 1" 
Bi^ery morning this fierce churchman took the sa- 
crament, and then l>r6ceeded to his post, whetie he 
perished at length, crushed by a great stone from the 
battlements. The besieged, aft^r a manful resist- 
ance, found their fete unavoidable. A council was 
fl\nmnoned. Their Rabbi, a foreigner, a man edu-. 
cated in one of their schools of learning, and uni- 
Tersidly respected for his profound knowledge of 
the Law, rose up. "Men of Israel," he said, "the 
God of our Father^, to whom none can say, • What 
doest thouf calls upon us to die for our Law. 
Death is inevitable ; but we may yet choose whether 
we will die speedily and nobly, or ignominiously, 
after horrible torments and the most barbarous 
usage— ^ny advice is; that we voluntarily render up 
our souls to our Creator, and fall by our own hands. 
The deed is both reasonable, and according to the 
Law, and is sanctioned by the example of our most 
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illustrious ancestors." The old man sat down in 
teairs. The assembly was divided; some declared 
that he had spoken wisely ; others that it was a hard 
saying. The Rabbi arose again, and. said, ^'Let 
those who approve not of my proposal, depart in 
peace.** Some few obeyed, and left the place— the 
^eater number remained unmoved upon their seats. 
They then arose, cojlected ^their most j^recious 
effects, burned all that was combustible, and buried 
the rest. . They setiire to the castle in ipiany (daces, 
cut the throats of their wives smd children, and then 
their own. The Rabbi and Joachim alone survived. 
The place of honour was l^eserved for the Rabbi ; he 
first slew Joachim, then pierced himself to the heart. 
The next morning the populace rushed to the. assault 
With their aqcustomed fury. They beheld flames 
bursting from every part of the castle v and a few 
miserable wretches, with supplications and wild 
cries, runmng to and fro on the battlements, who 
related the fate of their compahicms ; they entreated 
mercy, they offered to submit to baptism. No sooner 
were the terms accepted, and the gates- opened, than 
the fanatic mmltitude poured in, and put every liying 
being to the sword. Not content, with this triumph, 
they rushed to the cathedral, demanded all the bonds 
and obligations which had been laid up there in the 
archives, and cast them all into an enormous bon- 
' fire. The king might perhaps have forgiven their 
former crime, the massacre of his unoffending sub- 
jects, but this was an inexpiable offence — ^treason 
against his exchequer— as all these debts would 
have fallen to the crown. Geoffrey Rydal, bishop 
of Ely, the Chancellor, was sent to. York, to inves- 
tigate the affair ; but the ringleaders of the riot ded 
' for a time to Scotland, the c£ef citizens entered into 
. recognisances, nor does it appear that any persons 
paid the penalty of the law for this atrocious mas- 
sacre, by which '500 or 1500 men* the numbers vaiyy 
were put to death. 
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On his return ft^m paptivity, Richard directed his 
attention to the affairs of the Jews ; the justices on 
their circuits were ordered to inquire who were the 
murderers, and what became of the property which 
had < been seized: aU iifrho were in possessio|i of 
these effects, and had not compounded by a fine^ 
were to be brought to justice. The whole community 
was placed under certain statutes. The Jews were 
formally recognised as belonging to the crown. 
Their property was to be registered, on pam of foi^ 
feiture. No bonds and obligations were to be valid, 
unless made in the presence of two lawyers, Jews, 
two lawyers. Christians, with two public notaries, 
and enrolled; a fee to the Grown, was due on the 
enrolment of every bond. Two justices of the Jews 
were appointed, who attended at the exchequer to 
superintend this important branch of the royal reve- 
nue ; there tvas'likewi^ an officer, named the Jews' 
Escheator. - 

John, previous to his accession, had probably 
many dealings with the Jews ; he knew their value, 
as a source of revenue,^ an^ commenced his reign 
with heaping favours upon them, by which more 
were daily tempted to settle in thiB kingdom ; it 
might almost seem, that this weak and unprincipled, 
but crafty, prince had formed a deliberate scheme 
pf allowing them to accumulate ample treasures, in 
order that hereafter he might reap a richer harvest 
of plunder, and . render himself independent of his 
unruly subjects. Their Hiffh Priest received a pa- 
tent for his office from the king. He was styled in 
the deed, *♦ our Beloved and our Friend" {dilectus et 
familiaris nosier). ' The next year a ^charter was 
issued, restoring the Jews, in Bkigland and Nor- 
mandy, to all the privileges eryoyed under Henry 
the First. They might settle where they pleased ; 
they might hold lands and fees, and take mortgages. 
They were to be tried only in the king's court, or 
before! the governors of his royal castles. Their 
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<mtb was vidid ^ui evidence — a Ohmtian anid a 
Jewish witness were of equal weight. In disputes 
with Christians, Jews were to be tried by their own 
peers. They might freely buy and ' sell, excepting 
the sacred vessels and ftfrn^ure of the Church. All 
the subjects of the realm were called upon to protect 
the Jews and their chattels, as the k;hattels of the 
king. Four thousand in arks were paid for this 
charter. By another statute, their own suits were 
to be determined by tlieir own Law. The favour 
of John was not likely to conciliate that of his sub- 
jects. All classes looked on. the Jews with darker 
jealousy. •. The same defamatory tales, were re- 
peated of their crucifying children ; and the citizens 
of' London, probably envious of their opulence, 
treated them with many indignities. The king 
wrote a strong rebuke to the mayor and to the barons 
of London, in which he commended the Jews to 
their protection, stating that "he attributed the recent 
outrages 6nly to tjhe fools— not to the discreet citi- 
zens— of the metropolis : on a suddei;,' impatient, as 
it were,, that any part of his subjects should suppose 
him capable of a long effort of justice, or yielding 
with his accustomed weakness to the immediate 
pressure <>f his necessities, or perhaps rejoicing in 
thus having prepared himself subjects for spoliation, 
in whose behalf neither the imperious Pope nor his 
refractory barons would interfere, John passed to the 
extreme of cruelty against the miserable Jews. 
Every Israelite, without distinction of age or sex, 
was imprisoned, their wealth confiscated to the ex- 
chequer, and the most cruel torments extorted from 
the reluctant the confession of their secret treasures. 
The story of the Jew of Bristol Is well known— who 
was to lose a tooth a day till he betrayed his hoards. 
Ten thousand marks of silver was demanded of 
this wealthy 'merchant ; he obstinately lost seven 
teeth, and saved the rest by paying the ransom de- 
manded. The king gained 60,000 marks by this 
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atrocious proceeding. A second time demands 
equally extravagant were made ; aind these unhappy 
wretches, who paid so dearly for the privilege of 
being the vassals of the crown, were still further 
plundered by the barons, as belonging to the king. 
Their treasures in London were seized, and their 
houses demolished to repair the walls, by these stem 
assertors of the liberties of the land. Yet the regu* 
lations relating to the Jews in the Great Charter, 
though not peirhaps quite equitable, were by n6 
means wanting in moderation. If a man died in 
debt to a Jew, the debt bore no interest till the heir 
came of age. The wife was to receive her dower, 
and the children their maintenance ; the debt was to 
be discharged out of the residue. 

The first act of the guardians of the realm, under 
Henry the Third, was to release th^ JeWs who were 
in [Mrison, and to appoint twenty-four burgesses Of 
every town where they resided, to protect their per- 
sons and property. They were exempted from spi- 
ritual jurisdiction, and amenable, only to the king 
and his judges ; but they were commsEnded to wear 
a distinctive mark on their dress,— ^-two stripes of 
white feloth or parchment. But the avowed protec- 
tion of the crown CQuld not shield them from the 
jealousy of the merchants whose traffic they injuii^d, 
the hatred of the people, and the bigotry of the 
clergy. The warden of the CiAque rorts impri- 
soned several Jews on their landing in England. 
The government interfered, but enacted that all 
Jews should i^eport themselv^ sCnd be enrolled by 
the justices of tne Jew« immediately on their land- 
ing, and not quit the kingdom again without a pass- 
port. But the Church was their more implacable 
en^my. Among many enactments, similar to those 
which had been passed in. other kingdoms, one 
against Jews keeping Christian slaves, Stephen 
Langton, archbishop of Canterbury, and Hugh of 
Wells, bishop of Lincoln,' prohibited all Christians, 

Vol. IIT.~A a 
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on fear of ecclesiastical censure, from selling them 
the necessaries of life. The crown again interfered, 
and commanded all good subjects to defy the spi- 
ritual interdict. But these days of peace did not 
continue long—- they offered too great temptation to 
an impoverished king, in perpetual contest with: his 
subjects. - Their offences Vere said to cal^ for 
punishment, — they dared to sue even the clergy on 
their bonds ; probably in England, as In other coun- 
tries, their sordid spirit, ever watchful to make repri- 
sals on society, might give countenance to many 
scarcely perhaps exaggerated stories of their usu- 
rious extortions. A crime was now laid to their 
charge, much more probable than the tales of their 
crucifying children, — their tampering with and clip- 
ping the coin of the realm. A sudden demand was 
made (A. C. 123d) of a third of their moveables to be 
paid into the exchequer. It was followed in two 
years by another of 18,000 marks. In 1236, by a 
third of 10,000 marks.* Yet the royal c(5nfidehce in 
the inexhaustible resources of the Jews, and the 
popular prejudice that they coiild only be supplied 
by nefarious, if not by magical or supernatural, 
means, were confirmed, not only by the discharge 
of these enormbus demands, but by other indica- 
tions of opulence,, which cQuld not be drained even 
by such unprecedented exactions. The daughter 
of Hamon, a Jei¥ of Hereford, paid to the king 5,000 
marks as a relief., A baron's heir paid for his 
barony only 100 marks — ^knight's fee 100 shillings. 
Aaron of York compounded for a payment of 100 
marks a year to be free from taxes. Aaron solemnly 
declared to Matthew Paris, that the king had ex- 
acted from him in seven years 30,000 marks of 
silver — besides 200 of gold, paid to the queen. . Yet 
a few years after, the nation beheld the curious spec- 

* About this period a house was opened in London for Oie receptioa 
of Jewish converts; it was in Chancery Lane. Ilasite is now occapM 
h? the Eolla. 
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tacle of a Jewish parliament regularly summoned. 
Writs were issued to the sheriffs, .with most extraor* 
dinary menaces of punishment in case of disobe- 
dience, to return six of the richest Jews from the 
more considerable towns, two from those where 
they were fewer in number.* This parlianfient met, 
and l|Ke other parliaments was graciously informed 
by the sovereign, that he must have money— 20,000 
marks was the sum demanded — ^his majesty's faith- 
ful Jews could boast no parliamentary privileges, 
nor were permitted to demand freedom of debate. 
They were sent home to collect the money as 
spieedily as possible; it was to be assessed and 
levied among themselves, and as this enormous 
charge was not immediately forthcoming, the col- 
lectors were seized, with their wives and children, 
their goods and chattels, and imprisoned. 

Our histoiy has a melancholy sameness-^perpe- 
tual exactions, the means of enforcing them differ- 
ing only in their degrees of cruelty. The parlia-\ 
ment began to consider liiat these extraordinary 
succours ought at least to relieve the rest of the 
nation. They began to inquire into the king's re- 
sources from this quarter, and the king consented 
tluit one of the two justices of the Jews should bo 
appointed by parliament. But the barons thought 
more of easmg themselves than of protecting the 
oppressed. The next year a new demand of 8,000 
marks was made, under pain of being transported 
to Ireland ; and lest they should withdraw their 
families into places of concealment, they were for- 
bidden, under the penalty of outlawry and confis- 
cation,'to remove wife or child from their usual 
place of residence. During the next three years 
60,000 marks more were levied. How then was it 
possible for any traffic, however lucrative, to endure 

• SonOiainpton and Newiwrtle had petitioned that no Jews migbt bo 
permitted to reside within their waUa. This prlTUeye waa extended t» 
etlier towns. 
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such perpetual exactions 1 The reason must be 
found in the enormous interest of money, which 
iteems to have been considered by no means immo- 
derate at fifty per cent. ; certain Oxford scholars 
thought themselves relieved by bemg constrained 
to pay only twopence weekly on a debt of twenty 
shiUings. In fact^the rivalry of more succeasfiid 
usurers seems to have afflicted the Jews more 
deeply than the exorbitant demands >pf the king^i— 
These were the* Caorsini, Italian bankers, though 
named from the town of Cahors, employed by the 
Pope to ^collect his revenue. It was the practice of 
these perscmsf under the sanction of their principal, 
to lend money for three months without interest, 
but afterward to receive five per cent, monthly, till 
the debt was discharged: the former device was to 
exempt them from the chai^ of usury. The king, 
at one time, attempted to expel this new swarm of 
locusts ; but they asserted their authority from the 
Pope, and the monarch trembled. Nor were their 
own body always faithful to the Jews. A certain 
Abraham, who lived at Berkhampstead and Wal- 
lingford, with a beautiAil wife, who bore the headien 
name of Flora, was accused of treating an image 
of the Virgiii with most indecent contumely ; he 
was sentenced to perpetual im|»isonment, but re- 
leased on the intervention, of Richard, earl of Corn- 
wall, on payment of 700 marks. He was a man, it 
should seem, of infamous character ; for his brcthien 
accused him of coining, and offered 1,000 marks 
rather than he should l^ released from prison : he 
revenged himself 1^ paying information of plots 
and conspiracies enteied into by the whole people, 
and tlie more probable charge of concealment of 
their wealth from the rapacious hands of the king. 
Tbis led to a strict and severe investigation of their 
property. 

The distresses of the king increased ; and as his 
i;»arliament resolutely refused to maintain his ex- 
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tvava^nt expenditures, nothing remained but to 
drain still farther the veins of the Jews. The office 
was delegated to Richard, earl of Cornwall, his 
brother, who, from his wealth, the king" might con- 
sider possessed of some secret for accumulating 
riches from hidden Sources. The Rabbi Elias was 
deputed to wait on the prince, expressing the unani- 
mous determination of all the Jews to quit the 
country, rather than submit to further burthens— 
their trade was iruined by the Caorsini ; they could 
scarcely live on the miserable gains they now ob- 
tained. Their departure fron^ the fcountry was'a 
vain boast^ for whither should they go ? The edicts 
of the king of France had closed that country 
against them, and the inhospitable world scarcely 
afforded a i^ace of -refuge. Earl Richard treated 
them with leniency, and accepted a smaU sum.— 
But the next year the king renewed his demands— 
bis declaration affected no disguise, ** It is dreadful 
to imagine the debts to which I am bound. By the 
fece of God, they amount to 200,0Q6 marks ; iif I 
should say 300,000, I should not go beyond the 
truth. Money I must have, from any place, from 
any person, pr by any means." The king's acts 
display as little dignity as his proclamation. . He 
actually sold to his brother Richard all the Jews in 
the realm for 6,000 marks, giving him full power 
over their property and persons:— our records still 
preserve the terms of tnis extraordinary bargain 
and sale. Popular opinion, which in the worst 
times is some restraint upon the arbitrary oppres- 
sions of kings, iti this case would rather applaud the 
utmost barbarity of the monarch, than commiserate 
the-wretchedness of the victims ; for a new tale of 
the crucifixion of a Christian child, cajlled Hugh of 
Lincoln, was now spreading horror throughout the 
country. The fact was confirmed, by a solemn 
trial, and the conviction and execution of the crimi* 
nals. It was proved, according to the mOde of 
AaS 
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proof in those days, that the child had been -stol^a* 
fattened on bread and milk for ten days, and cruci- 
fied in the presence of all the Jews in England.*— 
But the earth could not endure to be an aceomplice 
in ^e crime; it cast up the buried remains, and the 
affrighted criminals were obliged to throw it into a 
veil, where it was found by the mother r the body 
was canonized ; and pilgrims crowded to the church 
of Lincoln, to pay their devotions before the infant 
martyr. Great part of this story refutes itself, but 
we have already admitted the possibiUty, that among 
the igncnraht and fanatic Jews there might be some, 
who, exas^rated by the constant repetition of this 
,c^rge, might brood oyer it so long, as at length to 
. be tempted to its perpetration. How deeply this 
tegend sunk into the public mind, may be conceived 
from Chaucer's Prioresses Taje :— 

" O young Hew of Lincoln, slain also 
, By cursed Jews, m it is notabte.'* 

The rest of the reign of Henrv the Third passed 
away with die same unmitigated oppressions of the 
Jews ; which the Jews, no doubt, m soine degree 
revenged hy their extortions from the people^ The 
contest between the royal and ecclesiastical juris- 
diction over the Jews was arranged by certain con^ 
stitutions, set forth by the king in pouncU. By 
these laws, no Jew could reside in the kingdom, but 
as king's serf. Service was to be performed in the 
synagogue in a low tone, so as not to, offend the 
ears of Christiaiis. The Jews were forbidden to 
have Christian names for their children. 

The Jews had probably passed back to. the crown 
on the election of Richard, as king of the Romans. 
They were again sold to prince Edward. By 
prince Edwar^^as they probably thought, a more 
d|re calamity, — ^niade over to certain merchants of 
Dauphiny. Yet, after the battle of Lewes, the Jews 
of London, LincpUi, and Northampton, were plun- 
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dered, fts baving conspired with the king agafnst hia 
burons. The king gave countenanee to these 
sinister reports, by breaking his bargain with the 
prince, and resnnung the Jews into his own power; 
and from this time he seems to have treated them 
with greater lenity, which only exposed them to the 
vengeance of the barons. It has. been observed, 
that oppression which drives even wise men m&d, 
may insti^^ fanatics to acts of phrensy. . An in- 
cident which occurred at Oxford will illustrate this 
trutlL ' While the chancellor and the whole body of 
the university were in solemn procession to the 
relics of St. Frideswide, they were horror-struck by 
beholding a Jew rush forth, seize the cross which 
was borne before them, dash it to the ground, and 
tvample upon it with the most furious contempt.— 
The offender seems to have made his escape in the 
tumult, but his people suffered for his crime. Prince 
Edward was then at Oxford; and, by the royal 
decree, the Jews were imprisoned, and forced, not- 
withstanding much artful delay on their part, to 
erect a beautiful cross of white jnarble, with an 
image of the Virgin and Child, gilt all over, in the 
area of Merton College;* and to present to the 
proctors another cross of silvjer,.to be borne in all 
future processions of the university. The. last so- 
lemn act, of Henry of Winchester was a statute of 
great importance ; it disqualified thq Jews altogether 
from holding lands or even tenements, except the 
houses of which they were actnally possessed, [iar* 
ticularl); in the city of London, where they might 
only pull down and rebuild on the old foundations^ 
All lands or manors were actually taken away ; those 
which they held by mortgage, were to be restored 
to the Christian owners, without any interest on 



* Walter Ap Vprtnrx purchased of a Jew the ground on which tht 
ftoDt of Ilia tlwii^Ke was ereeted. 
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these bonds. Henry almost died in the act of ex- 
tortion ; he had ordered the arrears of all charges 
to be peremptorily paid, under pain of imprison- 
ment. Such was the distress caused by this inex- 
orable mandate, that even the rival bankers, the 
Caorsini, and the friars themselves, were moved to 
commiseration, though some coniplained that the 
wild outcries raised m the synagogue on this dole- 
ful occasion, didturfoed the devotion of the diris- 
tiahs in the neighbouring churches. 
. The death of Henry released them from this 
Eg3rptian bondage ; but they changed their master, 
not their fortune. The first act of Edward's reign 
re^fulated the afiairs of the Jews exactly in the same 
spuit : a new talliage was demanded^ which was to 
extend to the women and children ; the penalty of 
nonpayment was exile, not imprisonment. The de- 
faulter was to proceed immediately to Dover; with 
his wife and (inildren, leaving his house aiid pro- 
perty to the use of the kmg. This edict was fol- 
lowed up by the celebrated act of parliament con- 
cerning Judaism, the object of which seems to have 
been the same with the policy of Louis IX. of France, 
to force the Jews to abandon usury, and betake 
themselves to traffic, manufactures, or the culti- 
vation of land. It positively prohibited all usury, 
and cancelled all debts on payment of the principal. 
No Jew might distress beyond the moiety of a 
Christian's land and goods ; they were to wear their 
badge, pay an Easter offermg of threepence, men 
and women, to the king. They were permitted to 
practise merchandise, or labour with their hands, 
and to hire farms for cultivation for fifteen years. 
On these terms they were assured of the royal pro- 
tection; but manual labour and traffic were not 
sources sufficiently expeditious for the enterprising 
avarice of the Jews. Many of them, thus reduced, 
took again to^more unlawful and dangerous ooca* 
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pation,— clipping and adulterating the coin. In one 
year, 280 weriB executed for this offence in London 
alone. But not all the statutes, nor public execu- 
tionst nor the- active preaching of the Dominican 
friars, who undertook to convert them, if they were 
constrained to hear their sermons, could either alter 
the Jewish character, still patient of all evil, so that 
they could extort wealth ; or suppress the still iq- 
creasing clamour of public detestation, which de- 
inanded that the land should cast forth from its 
indignant bosom this irreclaimable race of rapacious 
infidels. The king listened to ^he publip voice, and 
the irrevocable edict of total expulsion from the 
realm was issued. Their whole property was 
seized at once, and just money left to discharge 
their expenses to foreign lands, perhaps equally 
inhospitable. The king, in the execution of this 
barbarous proceeding, put on the appearance both 
of religion and moderation. He expressed his in- 
tention of converting great part of his gains to pious 
uses ; but the Church looked in vain for the fulfil- 
ment of his vows. He issued orders that the Jews 
should be. treated with kindness and courtesy on 
their journey to the seashore* But where the 
prince by his laws thus gave countenance to the 
worst passions pf human nature, it was not likely 
that they would be suppressed by his proclarnations. 
The Jews were pursued from the kingdom with 
every mark of popular triumph in their sufferings : 
one man, indeed, the master of a vessel at Queen- 
borough, was punished for leaving a considerable 
number on the shore at the mouth of the river, 
wh^n, ai| they prayed to him to ^rescue them from 
their perilous situation, he answered, that they had 
better call on Moses, who had made them pass safe 
throujgh the Red Sea ; and sailing away with then: 
remaining property, left them to their fate. The 
number of exiles is variously estimated at 15,060 
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and 16y511 ; all th^ir proper^, debts, obligations, 
mortgages, escheated to tne king. The convents 
made themselves masters of their valuable libraries, 
one at Stamford, another at Oi^ford, from which the 
celebrated Roger Bacon is said to have derived great 
information; and long after, the common people 
would dig in the places they had frequented, in hopes 
of finding buried treasures. Thus terminates the 
first period of the History of the Jews in England* 
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JEWS EXPELLED FROM SPAIN. 

Zeal of the Clergy— Xew Ckrutians—Inguintum^Expuhipn ef th§ 
JewB—Svfferings in Italy— In Morocco— In Porttural—Subseouatt 
JUiseriea in tkat JBjmgdom. ^ •wwywen* 

France and England liad thus finally, it might 
appear, purified their realms from the infection of 
Jewish infidelity. Two centuries after their expul- 
sion from England, one after that from France- 
Spain, disdaining to be outdone in religious perse- 
cution, made up the long arrears of her dormant 
intolerance, and asserted again her evil pre-eminence 
in bigotry. The Jews of Spain were of a far no- 
bler rank than those of England, of Germany, and 
even of France. In the latter countries they were 
a caste — in th6 former, as it were, an order in the 
state. Prosperous and wealthy, they had not been, 
generally, reduced to the sordid occupations and 
debasing means of extorting riches, to which, with 
some exceptions, they had sunk in other countries. 
Thev w«re likewise the most enlightened class in 
the Kingdom-^they were cultivators and possessiors 
of the soil; they were still, not seldom, ministers 
of finance ; their fame as physicians was generally 
acknowledged, and probably deserved— for they had 
in their own tongue, or in Arabicj the best books of 
the ancient writers on medicine ; and by their inter- 
course with the East, no doubt obtained many valu- 
able drugs unknown in the West. Though they 
had suffered in Navarre ai^d the adjacent districts 
, by the insurrection of the shepherds, which spread 
through that region,, and were accused in that pro- 
vince, as in the south of France, of causing the 
dreadful epidemic which ensued, by poisoning the 
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fountaiiw, tbey "wete long protected, by the vnae 
policy of the kings, both in Anagon and Castile, 
from the growing jealousy of the nobles, and the 
implacable animosity of the clergy. This protec- 
tion of the Jews was charged as a crime against 
Pedro the Croel by his brother, Henry of Trasta- 
roara. Bertrand du Guesclin and his followers, 
when they marched into Spaia to dethrone Pedro, 
assumed a white cross as the symbol of a holy war, 
and announced their determination to exterminate 
the Jews. ^ Pedro,** said Bertrand to the Black 
Prince, 'Ms worse than a Saracen^ for he holds 
commerce with the Jews." They acted up to their 
declaration — no quarter was given to Moor or Jew — 
** kill all like sheep and oxen," was the relentless 
order, " unless they accept baptism." But however 
Henry might conciliate his French allies by entering 
into their intolerant spirit to gain his throne, he was 
too wise to follow it when the throne was won. 
The eortes seized every opportunity of invading 
the privileges and increasing the burthens of the 
Jews — ^for the nobles, as in other countries, bore 
impatiently the mortgages with which their estates 
were encumbered, and were eager to revenge on 
their creditors the shame and inconvenience of tiieir 
embarrassments. The eortes of Burgos raised the 
protection money of the Jews— that of Valladolid 
attempted to renew an act prohibiting them to prac* 
tise as physicians, surgeons, or apoti^ecaries, as 
well as to hold high offices about the court-^they 
also made bitter complaints of their usurious prac- 
tices. But the clergy beheld with still deeper sen- 
timents of animosity so large a part of the popula- 
tion disdaining their dominion, and refusing tribute 
to the Church— perhaps holding profitable bonds on 
the estates of the cathedrals and convients. Reli- 
gious zeal was still further animated by pride, ava- 
rice, and jealousy — ^ey began to preach against 
them with fatal; if not convincing, energy. At tho 
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Jlroice of Martia, bishop. of Nicbla,(he population 
of Seville rose, plundered the Jewish houses, and 
ajt length the wfaole^|narter was in flames. Cprdovaf 
lV)ledO, Valencia,, and other cities, with the idiand 
of Majorca, followed the example. Hunder and 
massacre raged throughout the realm in defiance 6f 
the civil authority, imd even of that of the king: 
the only way of escape was to submit to baptism.- 
The number of these enforced converts is stated at 
200,000. The old calumnies of insulting the Host 
were spread, abroad with great industry, and .in all 
parts the clergy, with incessant activity, laboured 
to keep up the fiame. ^e most prominent and 
sjiccessful of these missionajdes was. 'Vincent 
Ferrier, who traversed the country, followed by 
a train of barefooted penitents, bewailing their »ins 
and scourging themsdves as they weny while the 
earth was stained wllih their bjood.^ His mirs^leer 
mid his preaching are said to have changed 35,000 
Jews to sincere Christians. The antipope, Bene- 
dict Xin. (Peter de Luna), maintained the last re^ 
treat of his authority in his native country of Arra^ 
gon. - A solemn disputation^ was held in his presence^ 
in which an apostate Jew, who had assumed the 
name of Hieronymo de Santa Fe, is reported to 
have. heaped confusion on the discomfited 'Rabbins, 
niho. maintained the cause of Judaism. The Pope 
assisted his advocate by a suitimar^ mode of argU' 
ment-^he issued an edict, conomandihg the Talmud^ 
the bulwark of his antagcmists, to be burned, and 
all blasphemers against Christianity to be punished* 
The Jews were declared incapable of civil offices—* 
one synagogue alone was to be permitted; and after 
some other enactments, it was ordered that all Jews 
sboidd attend C^stian sermons three times a yeai^-^ 
but probably the deposal of Benedict annulled this 
law* Another instate Jew, Paul of Burgos, took 
an active part against his persecuted brethren. 
This state of affairs lasted through tfae^preater port 
Vol. IIL— B b 
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of the fifteenth century* The clergy^ often se^ 
conded by the nobles, watched every opportunity 
of incre^ing the number of their enforced converts ; 
the populace were ever ready to obey the toesin of 
their spiritual leaders, and to indulge, under their 
holy (^auction, the desire of. plunder or revenge. 
The union of the two kingdoms, in the persons of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, was the crisis of the late 
both of the new Christians and of the unconverted 
Jews. Notwithstanding their apparent and recorded 
triumphs, the clergy had long mistrusted their own 
success— not only in the conformists themselves 
did there appear a secret inclination to their former 
reliffious usages, and but a cold and . constrained 
obedience to the laws of the Church, but from gene- 
ration to generation the hereditary evil lurked in 
their veins. The new Christians, as they were 
called, formed a kind of distinct and intermediate 
class of believe*^ ; they attended the services, they 
followed the processions, they listened to the teach- 
ing of the Church, but it was too evident that their 
hearts were far aWay» joining m the simpler service 
of the synagogue of their fathers, and in their secret 
chambers tne usages of. the iJaw were observed 
with the fond stealth of old attachment. To dis- 
cover how widely Jewish practices still prevailed, 
nothing was necessary but to ascend a hill on their 
Sabbath, and look do^vh on the town or village 
below : scarce half the chimneys would be seen to 
smoke ; all that did not, were evidently those of 
the people who still feared to profane the holy day 
by lighting a fire. 

The clergy summoned to their assistance, tiiat 
stern and irresistible. ally»-^the Inquisition. 'JlmB 
dread tribunal had already signaliz^ its zeal by the 
extermmation of the Albigenses, and the desolation 
of the beautiful province of Languedoc. Alphonso 
di Goyeda, prior of the Dominicans in Seville, 
urged j^he monarchs to bless their kingdom by the 
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«Tectien of a similar office, that the whole realm 
might be reduced to the imity of the faith. Ferdi- 
nand hesitated from worldly wisdom, Isabella from 
geijitleness of heart. But the fatal bull was ob- 
tained froih the Pope Sextus the Fourth, empower- 
ing the monatchs to nominate certain of the clergy, 
above forty years of age, to make strict inquisition 
into aU persons suspected of heretical pravity. In 
this evil hour, a work was- published by some mis- 
guided Jew, reflecting on the government of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, probably on the Christian religion. 
It was answered by Ferdinand of Talavera, the 
queen's confessor, who thus acquired new influence 
unfavourable to the Jews, over the vacillating mind 
of t,he queen. • In September, 1 480, two Dominicans, 
Michael Morillp and John de St. Martin, were 
named Inquisitors; Even the cortes beheld with 
reluctance— 4he very populace with terrbr-^the esta- 
blishment of this dreadful tribunal ; and, as it were, 
to enlist still worse passions in the cause, a third, of 
the property of all. condemned heretics was confis* 
cated to the use of the Holy Office ; another third 
was assigned for the eitpenses of the trial— the last 
third went to the crown. The tribunal established 
its ^ead-quarters at Seville, and assumed at once a 
lofty tone ; denouncing vengeance against all, even 
the highest nobles-rthe dukes of Medina, Sidonia, 
the marquis of Cadiz, and the count d?Arcos, into 
whose domains many of the new Christians had 
fled — ^if they should presume to shelter oflienders 
from their justice. The dreadful work began— -vic- 
tims crowded the prisons. The convent was not 
sufficiently spacious for their business, and thfe In- 
quisitors moved to the Castel de Triana, near Seville. 
Secret denunciations were encouraged — ^not to de- 
nounce was a crime worthy of death. The Inqui- 
sitors published an edict of grace, inviting all who 
sincerely repented of their apostacy to manifest 
their repentance ; in which case they might espape 
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the confiscation of their ]»operty, and receive abso- 
lution. K they allowed the time of ^raoe to el^pge, 
they incurred the. severest penalties of the law. 
Many <;ame in and surrendered, but a dreadful oath 
was extorted from them to inform against their 
more criminal brethren. In one year, 380 were 
burned in Seville alone; 79 were condemned to 
perpetual imprisonment in their loathsome cells— « 
17,000 suffered lighter punishments. A spot of 
eround was set apart near this beautiful oity, not 
for the innocent amusement of the people, nor even 
for their more barbarous, vet manly, bull fights, but 
as the Quemadero, the place. of burning. It con- 
tained four statues, called the four Prophets, to 
which the unhappy victims were bound. The dkg^ 
nostics of this fatal disease of new Christianity 
were specified with nice minuteness. There were 
twenty^seven symptoms of the disorder. ^Ajnong 
these (we have not space to recite the whole), were 
the expectation of the Messiah— the hope of justifi- 
cation by the law of Moses — ^reverence for the Sab- 
bath shown by wearing better clothes, or not lighting 
a fire— observing any usage of their foref^Uhers 
relating to meats — honouring the national fasts or 
festivals— rejoicing on the feast of Esther, or be- 
wailing the fall of Jerusalem on the 9th of August- 
singing psalms in Hebrew without tfie Gloria Pairi 
— using any of the rites, not merely of circumcision, 
but those which accompanied it— of marriage or of 
burial — even of interring the dead in the biuying 
place of their forefathers. Mariana himself, the 
Spanish historian, while he justifies the measure by 
its success, ventures to express the general terror 
and amazement of the whole people, that children 
were thus visited for the offences of their forefathers 
— ^that, contrary to the practice of all tribunals, the 
criminal was not informed of the name of his 
accuser, nor confronted with the witnesses — ^that 
death should be the punislmient awarded for such 
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o6feiiee»*-and that informers should be ehcouraged 
to lurk in every city or village, and listen to every 
careless conversation ;— " a state of things, as some 
thought, not less grievous than slavery, or even thian 
.death." The ministers of oonfiscat;on and execu- 
tion spread through Spain ; many of the new Chris- 
tians fled to France, to Portugal, and to Africa. 
Some, condemned Tor contumsicy, ventured to fly to 
Rome, and to appeal to the Pope against their 
judges. The Pope himself trembled at his d^vi^ 
act. • He wrote to the sovereigns, complaining that 
the Inquieitbrs exceeded their powers. It was but 
a momentary burst of justice and mercv. Under 
the pretext of securing their impartiality, the number 
of Inquisitors was increased ; the whole body was 
placed under certain regulations ; and at length the 
Holy Office was declared permanent, and the too- 
celebrated Thomas de Torquemada placed at its 
head. Its powers were extended to Arragon ; but 
the high-spirited nobles of that kingdom' did not 
submit to its laws without a resolute cont^st-^for 
many of tiiiose who held the highest offices were 
descended from the new Christians. The cortes 
appealed to the king and to the Pope, particularly 
affainst the article which confiscated tie property 
of the criminals— contrary, as they asserted, to the 
laws of Arragon. While their appeal was pending, 
the Inquisitors proceeded to condemn several new 
Christians. The pride of the nation took fire ; an 
extensive conspiracy was organized ; and the Inqui- 
sitor Arbues was assassinated in the cathedral of 
Saragossa^ But the effects of this daring act were 
fatal, instead of advantageous, to the new Christians^ 
The horror of the crime was universal. The old 
Christians shrunk from their share in the conspiracy, 
' ^nd left their confederates to bear all the odium 
and the penalty of the atrodous deed. The. In- 
quisitors proceeded to exact a frightful retribution. 
Two hundred victims perished. Maiiv of the no* 
Bb2 
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blest families weie deg^raded by beholtfing smne 
one of tiieir members bearing^ the $an4>enit6j as 
confessed and pardoned heretics. Thongh their 
diief victims were selected from those who were 
suspected of secret Judaism, yet the slightest taint 
of Judaism in the blood, and among the Arragonese 
nobility this was by no means rare, was sufficient 
to excite the suspicion, and, if possiUe, the ven* 
geance of the Inquisitors. 

The unconverted Jews, however they might com* 
miserate these sufferings, BtiH, lio doubt, in their 
hours of sterner zeal, acknowledged the justice of 
the visitation which the Ood of their fathers had 
permitted against those who had thus stooped to 
dissemble the faith of their forefathers. Their pU-* 
siUanimous dereliction of the God of Abraham had 
met with severe, though just, retribution, while 
Uiose who, with more steadfast hearts, had defied 
their adversary to the utmost, now eiijoyed the re* 
ward of their holy resolution in their compiarative 
security. But their turn came. In 1493 appeared 
the fatal edict, commanding all uhbaptized Jews tO 
quit the realm in four months ; for Ferdinand and 
Isabella^ having now subdued the kingdom of Ore* 
nada,had determined that the air of Spain should no 
longer be breathed by any one who did not profess 
the Catholic faith. For this edict, which must deso- 
late the fairest provinces of the kingdom of its 
most industrious and thriving population, no act of 
recent conspiracy, no disloyal demeanour^ no reluc-* 
tance to contribhte to the public burthens, was 
alleged. The whole race was' condemned on charge^, 
some a century old, all frivolous or wickedly false—* 
crucifixions of children at different periods, insults 
to the Host, and"^ the frequent poisoning of their 
patients by Jewish physicians. The Jews made an 
meffectual effort to avert their fate. Abarbanel, a 
man of the greatest learning, the boast of the present 
H^ce of Jews, and of imblemi^hed reput&tiony th]f??r 
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hinaelf at tha feet of the kingf and queen, and oflfeied 
in the name of his nation an inunense sum to recruit 
the finances of the kingdom, exhausted by the 
wars of Grenada. The biquisitors were alarmed. 
Ajsainst all feelings of humanity and justice the 
royal hearts were steeled^ but the appeal to their 
interests might be more effectual. Thomas de Tor- 
quemada advanced into the royal presence, bearing 
a crucifix. " Behold," he said, "him whom Judas * 
sold for thirty pieces of silver. Sell ye him now 
for a higher pnce, and render an account of your 
bargain before God**^ 

The sovereigns trembled before the stem Domi- 
nican, and the Jews had no alternative but baptism 
or exile. For three centuries their fathers had 
dwelt In this delightful country, which they had fer- 
tiUzed with their industry, enriched with their, com- 
merce, adorned with their learning. Yet there 
were few examples of weakness or apbstacy : the 
whole race — ^variously calculated at 300,000, 650,000, 
or 800,000— in a ioiw spirit of self-devotion, (we 
envy not that mind which cannot appreciate its real 
greatness,) determined to abandon all rather than 
desert the religion of their fathers. They left the 
homes of their youth; the scenes of their early 
associations, the sacred graves of their ancestors, 
the more recent tombs of their own friends and 
r^atives. They left the synagogues in which they 
bad so long worshipped their God; the schools 
where those wise men had taught, who had thrown 
a lustre which shone, even through the darkness 
of the age, upon the Hebrew name. They were 
allowed four months to prepare for this everlasting 
exile. The unbaptized Jew found in the kingdom 
after that period was condemned to death. The 
persecutor could not even trust the hostile feeling-s 
of his bigoted subjects to execute his purpose ; a 
statute was thought necessary, prohibiting any 
Cbrif tian irom liarbouring a Jew after that period* 
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They were |)ennitted to carry away their move- 
ables, excepting gold and silver, for which they were 
to accept letters of change, or any merchandise not 
prohilHted. Their property they might sell; but the 
niarket was soon glutted, and the cold-hearted pur* 
chasers waited till the last instant, to wring mm 
. their distress the hardest terms. A contemporary 
author states, that he saw Jews give a house for an 
•ass, and a vinejrard for a small quantity of cloth or 
linen. Yet many of them concealed their gold and 
jewels in their clothes and saddles ; some swallowed 
them, in hopes thus at least to elude the scrutiny of 
the- officers. The Jews consider this calamity 
almost as dreadful as the taking and ruin of Jerusa- 
lem. For whither to fly 1 and where to find a more 
hospitable shore ? Incidents, which make the blood 
run' cold, are related of the- miseries which they 
suffered. Some of those from Arragon found their 
way into Navarre ; others to the seashore, where 
they set sail for Italy, or the coast of Morocco ; 
others crossed the frontier into Portugal» ** Many 
of the former were cast away, or sunk," sayB a 
Jewish writer, "like lead, into the ocean." On 
board the ship, which was conveying a great num- 
ber to Africa, the plague broke out. The captain 
ascribed the infection to his circumcised passengers, 
and set them all on shore, on a deisert coast, with- 
out provisions^ They dispersed : one, a father, saw 
his beautiful wife perish before his eyes— ftifoted 
hilfnself with exhaustion— and waking, beheld his 
two children dead by his side. A few made their 
way to a settlement of the Jews. Softie reached 
the coast of Genos^ but they bore famine with them j 
they lay perishing on the shore,— the clergy ap: 
preached with the crucifix in one hand and provi- 
sions in the other^— nature was too strong for faith 
—they jrielded, and were baptized. In Home they 
were rec,eived with the utmost inhospitality by their 
own brethren, fearful that the increased numbere 
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would btiag evil qn the community: even the pro- 
fl^te heart of Alexander the Sixth was moved with 
iBaignation,*-^e commanded the resident Jews to 
evacuate the country; they boii^t the revocation 
of the edict at a considerable price. Those who 
reached Fez were not permitted to enter the town : 
the king, though by no means unfriendly, drei^ded 
the famine they might cause among his own sub- 
jects. They were encamped on the sand, suffering - 
all this miseries of hunger; liviiig on the roots they 
dag up, or the grass of the field, *' happy,'' says our 
Jewish authority, " if the grass had been plentiful :'? 
yet, even in this state, they religiously avoided the 
vicdation of the Sabbath by plucking the grass with 

it with their teeth. Worse than all, they were ex-* 
posed to tiie most wantpn barbarities of the savage 
pe^qole. An Arab violated a maiden before her 
parents' face— returned and stabbed her to the heart, 
lest he should have begotten a child infected with 
the Jewish faith. Anoui^er woman, unable to bear 
the sight of her pining child in his agony, struck 
him dead to the ^arth with a large stone. Many 
sold their children for bread. The king of the 
country afterward declared all such children free. 
A pirate of Sallee allured a number of youths — one 
hundred and fifty— on board his ship, with the pro- 
mise of provisions — and, amid the shrieks of the 
parents on .the shore, set sail, and sold his booty in 
dome distant port. Another party were cast out^ 
by a barbarous captain of a ship, naked and deso* 
late, on the African coast : the first, who ascended 
a hill to survey tl^e country, were devoured by wild 
beasts, who came howling down upon the rest of 
the miserable crew. They plunged into the sea, 
and stood sluvering in the water tUl the wild beasts 
retreated; they then crept back to the beach. For 
five days they remained in this miserable plight* 
md were rescued by the humane activity of tbo 
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caplain of another Vessel, who. sent Ms boat to 
their relief. 

But these were the acts of savag^e barbarians or 
lawless pirates. In Portugal they trusted to the 
faith of kings. They offered to Joam II. a large 
sum, for permission to enter his kingdom. The 
more intolerant of his advisers urged him to refuse 
all terms; but the poverty of the king triumphed 
over his bigotry. They were admitted at the price 
of eight crusados a head— children at the breast 
alcme excepted. The frontier was lined with toll- 
gatherers, and they were penAitted to enter only 
at particular places. They were merely to pass 
through the country, and embaA for Africa ; with 
the exception of artificers in brass and iron, who 
were to enter at half-price, and, if they chose, might 
remain. They brought the . plague with them, and 
many lay perishing by the way side. Eight months 
elapsed, and many still lingered in the country— 
either too poor to obtain a passage, or terrified by 
the tales of horrid cruelty iirilicted on their brethren 
by the Moors. All these were made slaves— the 
youth were baptized by force, and drafted off to 
colonize the unwholesome island of St. Thomas. 
The new king, Emmanuel, commenced his reign 
with a hopeful act of mercy: he enfranchised, the 
slaves — ^he seemed' inclined to protect the resident 
Jews within his realm. But he wedded the daughter 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, and brought home a 
dowry of cruelty and intolerance. The son-in-law 
must follow the example of his parents : he deserved 
to win their favour by surpassing them even in their 
own barbarity. He named a day for all Jews to 
quit the kingdom, and appointed certain pOrts for 
their embarkation. Before that, time he issued 
another secret order to seize all children under-four- 
teen years of age, to tear them from the arms^^the 
bosoms of their parents, and ctisperse them through 
the kingdom, to be baptized and brought up aiii 
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Christians. The secret transpired, and, lest they 
should conceal their children, it was instantly put in 
efxecotion^ Great God of Mercy, this was m the 
name of Christianity ! Frantic mothers threw their 
children into the wells and rivers,^— they destroyed 
them with their own hands ; but, though stifled in 
the heart of the monarch, the voice of Nature still 
spoke in that of the people, however bigoted. They 
assisted the Jews to conceal their chUdren. By a 
new act of perfidy, Emmanuel suddenly revoked 
the order for their embarkation at two of the ports 
which had been named. Many wete thrown back 
upon Lisbon, and the delay made them liable to the 
law. The ^nore steadfast in their faith were shipped 
6S as slaves, but. the spirits of many were broken: 
on condition that they might receive back their 
children, and that government would not scrutinize, 
their conduct too closely for twenty years, th^y 
submitted to baptism. Yet most of these were 
reserved, if possible, for a more dreadful fate. 
About ten years after, some of them were detected 
celebrating the Passover; this inflamed the popular 
resentment against them. In this state of the public 
mind, it happened that a monk was displaying a 
cruci^x to the eyes of the wondering people, through 
a narrow aperture iii which a light streamed— the 
light, he declared, of the manifest Deity. While 
the devout niultitude were listening in Wind devq- 
tion, pne man alone was seen to smile ; he had, in 
fact, discovered a lamp behind the mysterious cru- 
cifix. In a rash momentyhe dropped the incautious 
expression, that if God would manifest himself by 
water (the year had been unusually dry and sultry) 
rather than by fire, it would be for the public advan- 
tage. The scandalized midtitude recognised in ijae 
infidel speaker a new Christian. They rushed upon 
him, dragged him by the hair into the market-place, 
and there murdered him. His brother stood wailing 
over the body— he instantly shared his fate. From 
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every quarter the Dominicans roshed forth with cm^ 
ci/ixes in their hands, crying out, '* Revenge, re- 
venge ! down with the heretics; root them out; ex- 
terminate them." A Jewish authority asserts, that 
they offered to every one who should murder a Jew, 
that his sufferings in purgatory should be limited to 
a hundred days. The houses of the converts were 
assailed; men, women, and children involved in a 
promiscuous massacre — even those who fled' into 
the churches, emlMraced the sacred relics^ or clung 
to the crucifixes, w^re dragged forth and burned* 
The king was absent: on his return he put on great 
indignation. The ringleaders of the riot were pun*' 
ishe^ ; and the new Ouistians, who escaped, became 
for the future more cautious. Yet in the peninsula, 
Judaism still lurked in the depth of many.heartSy 
inaccessible even to "the searching scrutiny of the 
Inquisition. Secret Jews are said to have obtained 
the highest offices of the state, and even of the 
Church; to have worn the cowl of the monk, and 
even to have sat on the tribunal of the Inquisition. 
The celebrated Jewish physician, Orobio, stated that 
he had personal knowledge of many of his brethren 
who thus eluded the keen eye of the blood-hounds 
of the Holy Office. How deep a wound was in- 
flicted on the national prosperity by this act of " the 
most Christian sovereign*' cannot easUy be calcu- 
lated; but it may be reckoned among the most 
eflective causes of the decline of Spanish greatness^ 
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I ' ^ ' ■ . ; ^ . 

Proscribed in so many kingdoms of E^urope, the 
I Jews again found shelter under the protection of the 
I crescent. In the north of Africa, the communities 
I which had long existed were considerably increased.* 
I Jews of each sect, Karaites as well as Talmudists, 
i are found in every part of this region ; in many 
f countries they derive, as might naturally be sup- 
j posed, a tinge from the manners of Uie people 
with whom they dwell ; and among these hordes 
1 of fierce pirates and savage Moors, their char 
i racter and habits are impregnated with the fero- 
i city of the region. In Egypt their race has nfever 
been exterminated ; they once suffered a persecution 
undet Hakim, (A. C. 1020,) which might remind 
them of the terrors of former days, but they seem 
afterward to have dwelt in peace : M aimonictes was 
the physician of Saladin. But the Ottoman empire, 
particularly its European dominions, was the great 
final retreat of those who fled from Spain. 50,000 
are estimated to have been admitted into that 
country, where th,e haughty Turk condescends to 
look down on them with far less contempt than oh 
the trampled Greeks. The Greeks are Yeshir, 
slaves,— tney hold their lives, on sufferance ; tile 
Jews, Monsaphir or visiters. They settled in Con- 
stantinople and in the commercial towns of the Le- 
vant, particularly Salonichi. Here the Rabbinical 
dominion was re-established in all its authority; 
schools were opened ; the Semicha, or ordinationi 
Vol. IIL— C c 
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was re-enacted; and R. Berab entertsdned some 
hope^ of re-establishiQg the Patriarchate of Tiberias. 
The Osmanlis beheld with stately indifference this 
busy people, on one hand, organizing their dispersed 
communities, strengthening their spiritual govern- 
ment, and labouring in the pursuit of that vain 
knowledge, which, being beyond the circle of the 
Koran, is abomination and fpUy to the true believer, 
even establishing that mysterious engine, the print- 
ing press ; on the other, appropriating to themselves, 
with diligent industry and successful enterprise, the 
whole trade of the Levant. Their success in this 
important branch of commerce reacted upon the 
wealth and prosperity of their correspondents, their 
brethren in Italy. As early as 1400, the jealous re- 
public of Venipe had permitted a bank to be opened 
in their city by two Jews. In almost every town in 
Italy they pursued their steady course of traffic. 
They were established in Verona, Genoa, Pisa, Par- 
ma, Mantua, Pavia, Padua, Sienna, Bassano, Faenza, 
Florence, Cremona, Aquila, Ancona, Leghorn,* be- 
i^ides their head-quarters at Rome. Their chief 
trade, however, was money-lending ; in which, at 
least with the lower classes, they seem to have held 
a successful contest against their old rivals, the 
Lombard bankers. An amiable enthjusiast, Bernar- 
dino of Feltre, mov^dto see the whole people groan- 
ing under their extortions, endeavoured to preach a 
crusade, not against their religion, but against their 
usury ; though the effect was, m many places, to 
raise. the populace aga:inst the Jews. He attempted 
to enforce the doctrines of his sermons by active 
measures of benevolence— ;the establishment of banks 
on a more moderate rate of interest for the accom- 
modation of the poor, called Mounts of Piety— Monti 
di Pieta. He met with ^eat success in many 
towns; in Mantua, Monsehce, Montefiore, Rimini, 

^ At a later period (under the Malicf) it became a pcoverii Ui Leg- 
boni| timt a man might aa well strike the grand dulse aa a Jew. 
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and Brescia: m Padua he forced the Jews to close 
their banks, from whence they had drawn an enor- 
mous profit. But the people were either so deeply 
implicated with their usurious masters, so much the 
slaves of habit, or so much repressed by the honest 
shame of poverty, as to prefer secret though more 
disadvantageous dealings with the Jews, to the pub- 
licity required in these new bank?. The scheme 
languished, and in.many places speedily expired. 

The conduct of the Popes varieid, as oigotry, 
policy, or humanity pMpiominated in the character 
of the pontiff. In 14^Eugenius the Fourth de- 
prived them of one of tarn roost valuable privileffes, 
and endeavoured to interrupt their amicable relations 
with the Christians; they were prohibited from 
eating and drinking together : Jews were excluded 
fh>m almost every profession, were forced to wear 
a badge, to pay tithes; and Christians were forbidden 
to bequeath legacies to Jews. The succeeding 
Popes were more wise or more humane. In Naples, 
the celebrated Abarbanel became the confidential 
adviser of Ferdinand the Bastard and Alphonso the 
Second ; they experienced a reverse, and were exi- 
pelled from that city by Charles the Fifth. The 
stem and haughty Pope, Paul the Fourth, reneVired 
the hostile edicts; he endeavoured to embarrass 
th^ir traffic, by regulations which prohibited them 
from disposing of their pledges under eighteen 
months ; deprived them of the trade in com and in 
every other necessary of life, but left them the pri- 
vilege of dealing in old clothes. Paul first shut 
them up in their Ghetto, a confined quarter of the 
city, out of which they were prohibited from ap- 
pearing after sunset. Pius the Fourth relaxed the 
severity of his predecessor. He enlarged the 
Ghetto, and removed the restrictions on their com- 
merce. Pius the Fifth expelled them from every 
city in the papal territory, except Rome and Ancona; 
he endured them in those cities with the avowed 
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design of preserving their commerce with the East. 
Greeory the Thirteenth pursued the same course; 
a bml was read, and suspended at the gate of the 
Jews* quarter, prohibiting the reading of the Talmud, 
blasphemies against Christ, or ridicule against the 
ceremonies of the Church. All Jews, above twelve 
years old, were bound to appear at the regu^ ser- 
mons delivered for their conversion ; where, it does 
not seem, notwithstanding the authority of the Pope, 
and the eloquence of the Cardmals, that their be- 
haviour was very ecfifying. mLi length the bold and 
statesman-like Sextus the ^In annulled at once all 
the persecuting or vexatiowregulations of his pre- 
decessors, opened the gates of every city in the ec- 
clesiastical dominions to these ente^rising traders, 
secured and enlarged their privileges, proclaimed 
toleration .of their religion, subjected them to the 
ordinary tribunals, and enforced a general and equal 
taxation. 

The great events of this period— the invention 
and rapid progress of printing, and the Reformation 
■—could not but have some effect on the condition 
of the Jew^. This people were by no means slow 
to avail themselves of the advantages offered to 
learning, by the general use of printing. From their 
presses at Venice, in Turkey, and in other quarters, 
splendid specimens of typography were sent forth, 
and the respect of the learnt world was Insensibly 
increased by the facilities thus afforded for the 
knowledge of the Scriptures in the original lan- 
guage, and the bold opening of all the mysteries of 
Kal:S>inical wisdom to those who had sufficient in- 
quisitiveness and industry to enter on that wide and 
unknown field of study. A strong effort was made 
by struggling bigotry to suppress all these works, 
which a pusillanimous faith knew to be hostile, and 
therefore . considered dangerous, to the Christian 
reiligion. One t'feffercom earnestly persuaded the 
einperor Maximilian to order the entire destruction 
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of all books printed l>y the Jews. The celebrated 
Capnio, or Reuchlin (such are the names by which 
he is.be^t known), interfered; he abandoned cer- 
tain books, which contained offensive blasphemies 
against the Redeemer, the Nizzachon, and the Tol- 
doth Jesu, to the zeal of hia antagonist ; .but pleaded^ 
and not without success, the cause of the sounder 
and more useful parts of Jewish learning. 

The Reformation affected the people of Israel 
rather in its remote than in its immediate conse- 
quences. It foimd the Jews spread in great ifbm- 
bers in Germany and Poland. They were still liable 
to the arbitrary caprice of the petty sovereigns or 
fre^ cities* qf the empire ; but we have no space to 
enlarge on the oppressions of the landgrave of 
Thuringia ; the popular commotions in Nuremberg, 
Frankfoit, and Worhis ; the expulsion of the Jews 
from the mark of Brandenburgh. Excluded from 
one city or state, they found refuge in another, till 
the storm, blew over; wherever they had. an oppor- 
tunity, though usually more addicted to money-lend- 
ings and. the sale of gold trinkets and jewelry, 
they opened larger branches of traffiq : in Poland 
they seem early to have entered into the great com 
trade of that kingdom. 

The tone in which Luther spoke of the Jews 
yaried, as on many other points not immediately 
connected with his main object, according to the 
period of his life, iand the light in which he viewed 
the race. As sordid usurers he detested them, and 
at first he seems tb have approved of violent means 
of conversion; but at a later period he spoke of 
them with humane consideration rather than anger, 
and reprobated aU means of attempting their con- 
version, except those of gentleness and Christian 
love. It was partly by affording new and more 

* In many cities the residents were subject to an oppressive tax ; and 
all foreign Jews were liable to a toll on entering the gates. Toeie ma* 
Bicipal regiilBtiofis are-not yetj we believe, entirely abrogated. 

Cc . 
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dangerous enemies to the power of the Church, that 
the Reformation ameliorated the condition of the 
Jews: they were forgotten or overlooked in the 
momentous conflict ; but to a much greater extent, 
by the wise maxims of toleration, which, thou|fh 
notthe immediate, were not less the legitimale, fruits 
of this great revolution in the European world* 
The bitterness of religious hatred was gradually 
assuaged ; active animosity settled down into quiet 
aversion; the popular feeling became contempt of 
the %ordid meanness of the Jewish character, ju&« 
tified perhaps * by the filthy habits, the . base frauds, 
and the miserable chicanery of many of the lower 
orders, who alone came in contact with the mass of 
the people, rather than revengeful antipathy towards 
the descendants of those who crucified ihe JEte^ 
deemer, and who, by their obstinate unbelief, in- 
herited the guilt of their forefathers. ► 

During the thirty years' war, /the Jews assisted 
with great valour in the defence of Prague, and 
obtained the protection and favour of the grateful 
emperor. Before this, the Refonnation had been 
the remote cause of another important benefit — ^the 
opening of the free cities of Holland, where a great 
number of Portuguese Jews settled, and vied in re* 
gularity, enterprise, and wealth with the commercial 
citizens of that flourishing republic. The Jew& of 
Amsterdam and other cities bore a high rank for in-r 
teUigence and punctuality in business. 

From Holland they long looked for some favouW 
able opportunity which might open the exchange, 
the marts, and the havens of England to their ad- 
venturous traflic. But the stem law of Edward I. 
was stiU in force, and though, no doubts often eluded, 
the religious feeling of the cotmtry, as well as Uie 
interests of the trading part of the community, 
would have risen in arms at a proposition for its re- 
peal. It was not till the Protectorate of CromweU, 
Ihat the Jews made an open attempt to obtain a legal 
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re-establishment in the realm. The strength of 
ancient prejudice co-operating with .the aversion of 
a large part of the nation towards the jp^ovemment, 
^ve rise to the most absurd rumours of their secret 
proposals to the Protector. It was bruited abroad, 
and widely believed, that they had offered 500,000 
pounds on condition of obtaining St. Paul's church 
tor their S3niagogue, and the Bodleian library to 
beg;in business with ; Harry Martin and Hugh Peters 
were designated as the profane or fanatic advisers 
of this strange bargahi. Another equally ridiculbus 
story was propagated of certain Asiatic Jewis, who 
sent a deputation to inquire whether Cromwell was 
not the Messiah, and went to Huntingdon with the 
ostensible design of buying the Hebrew books be- 
longing to the University of Cambridge, ^but with 
the rejd object of searching the Protector's pediCTee, 
to find whether he could claim Jewish descent. The 
plain fact was this — ^a physician of great learning 
and estimation amon^ the Jews, Manasseh Ben Is- 
rael, presented a petition to the Protector for the re- 
admission of his countrymen to the realm. The 
address was drawn with eloquence and sk41l7-it 
commenced by recognising the hand of God in the 
appointment, of Cromwell to the throne, it dexte- 
rously insinuated the instability of all governments 
unfavourable td the Jews, and it asserted the general 
joy with which the ambassadors of the republic 
had been received in the synagogues of the Jews. 
Manasseh Ben Israel issued a second address to the 
commonwealth of England. It compligiented the 
general humanity of the nation, stated his sole, ob- 
ject to be the establishment of a synagogue in the 
kingdom. It adroitly endeavoured to interest the re- 
ligious enthusiasm of the nation on his side, by de- 
claring his conviction, that the restoration <)f 
Israel, and of course the Last Day, was at hand ; it 
did not neglect the temporal advantages of the 
worldly, the p/ofits to be derived from their traffic ; 
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and concluded with expressing his sincere attach- 
ment to a commonwealth, aboandi^g in so many 
men of piety and learning. Whether moved by one 
or all these reasons, Cromwell summoned an assem- 
bly of two lawyers, seven citizens of Lond(m, and 
fomleen divines, to debate the question, first, whe- 
ther it was lawful to admit the Jews ; secondly, if 
{awful, on what terms it was expedient to admit 
Ihem. The lawyers decided at once on the legality ; 
the citizens were divided ; but the contest among the 
divines was so long and so inconclusive, that Oliver 
grew weary, and the question was adjourned to a 
more favourable opportqiiity. It is a curious fact 
of the times, that so far were some of the republican 
Writers from hostility to the Jews, that Harrington, 
in his Oceana, gravely proposes disburthening the 
kingdom of the weight of Irish affairs, by selling the 
island to the Jews. The necessities Of Charles II. 
and his courtiers quietly accomplished, that change 
which Cromwell had not dared openly to venture. 
The convenient Jews stole insensibly into the king- 
dom, where they have ever since maintained then: 
footing, and probaUy contributed their fair propor- 
tion to the national wealth. 

We have not thought it expedient to interrupt the 
course of our history with the account of every ad- 
venturer who, from time to time, assumed the name 
of the Messiah. It is probabje that the constant 
appearance of these successive impostors tended, 
nevertheless, to keep alive the ardent belief of the 
nation in this great and consolatdir article of their 
creed. The disappointment in each particular case 
might break the spirit and confound the faith of the 
imniediate followers of the pretender, but it kept 
the whole nation incessantly on the watch. The 
Messiah was ever present to the thoughts and to the 
visions of the Jews: their prosperity seemed the 
harbinger of his coming ; their aarkest calamities 
gathered around them only to display, with the force 
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of stronger contrast, the mercy of their God and the 
fflory of their Redeemer. ' In vain the Rabbinical 
interdict repressed the dangerous curiosity, which, 
stiU badfled, would still penetrate the secrets of fu* 
turity. ^ Cursed is he ivho calculates the time of 
the Messiah's coming,^ was constantly repeated in 
the synagogue, but ' as constantly disregarded. 
That choKl in the national feeling was never struck, 
but it seemed to vibrate through the whole com- 
munity. A long list of false Messiahs might be 
Eroduced — in France, in Fez, in Persia, in Moravia ; 
ut their career was so short, and their adventures 
so insepai^bly moulded up with fiction, that we have 
passed them by. But there was one who appeared 
in more enlightened days, in the middle of the seven- 
teentU century, who demands a more extended no- 
tice. This man formed a considerable sect, which, 
notwithstanding that the conduct of its founder 
might, it would have seemed, have disabused the 
most blind and frantic enthusiasm — ^long existed and 
still continues to exist. ^ 

In the year 1655, a certain Samuel Brett pub- 
lished a J^arrative of a great Meeting of Jewish 
l^abbins in the plain of Ageda, about thirty miles 
from Buda, in Hungary, to discuss their long-baffled 
hopes of the Messiah, and to consider the prophetic 
passages applied by Christian writers to their Re- 
deemer. The author declared himself an eye-wit- 
ness of the pomp of this extraorduiary general as- 
sembly, where 300 Rabbins pitched their tents, and 
gravely debated, for seven days, this solemn ques- 
tion. But the authority of Samuel Brett is far from 
exceptionable. The Jews, particularly Manasseh 
Ben Israel, disclaim the whole transaction as a 
groundless fiction. Many circumstances of the nar- 
rative — the setting Pharisees and Sadducees in array 
against each, other, and the manifest design of the 
whole to throw odium on the Church of Rome- 
concur in inducing us entirely to reject the story. 
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But a few years after the date of this real or ficti- 
tious event, in 1666, the whole Jewish world, coex-i 
tensive almost with the globe itself, was raised to the 
fairest deg;ree of etbitement by the intelligence of 
the appearance and rapid progress of a youth, who 
had appeared in 8myrnsL,aild assumed the name and 
authonty of the Messiah. Sabbathai Sevi was the 
younger son of Mordechai Sevi, who first followed 
the mean trade of a poulterer at Smyrna, afterward 
became broker to some English merchants*. He was 
bom in A. C. 1635. Sabbathai was sent to school, 
where he made such rapid progress in the Cabala, 
that in his eighteenth year he was appointed aHachim 
or Rabbi : he even then had many followers among 
the youth, and indeed among the elders of the place, 
with whom he practised rigm fasts, and bathed per- 
petually in the sea. At twenty years old he married 
a woman of great beauty and rank among his peo- 
ple, but declined all conjugal connexion with her. 
The father cited him for this neglect of his duty : 
he was forced to give a bill of divorce. A second 
time he married ; and a secbnd time, on the same 
I^ea, the marriage was dissolved. Sabbathai an- 
nounced that " the voice from heaven" assured him 
that neither of these were the meet and appointed 
partners of his life. His partisans asserted that he 
was actuated by a holy desire of triumphing over 
human passion ; his enemies gava a different turn 
to the affair : still his fame increased. He some- 
times fasted from Sabbath to Sabbath, and bathed 
till his life was endangered : yet his beauty, which 
was exquisite, seemed daily to increase. His whoje 
body was said to breathe a delicious odour, which 
the physician of the family, suspecting to be per- 
fume, declared, on examination, to be a natural ex- 
halation from the skin. He now began to preach 
and announce himself openly as the Son of David, 
and had the boldness to utter, in proof of his divine 
mission, the ineffkble name, Jehovah. The ofibnded 
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Rabbins, horror-struck at this double crime, declared 
him worthy of deat^, and denounced him before the 
Ti'urkish tribunal. Sabbathai took refuge in Thes- 
Balonica. Thei^ the Rabbins again rose against 
him. He fled to Eg;3rpt : thence to Jerusalem^ As 
he passed by Gaza, he made an important proselyte, 
named Nathan Benjamin, who, aomitted tremblidff 
to his presence, declared, by the great Almighty and 
dreadful God, that he had seeii the Lord in his 
cherubnbomd chariot, as Ezekiel of old, with the ten 
Sephiroth, nniurmuring around him like the waVes 
of the sea : a voice came forth — * Your Redeemed 
' is come ; his name is Sabbathai Sevi ; he shall go 
forth as a mighty one, inflamed Tsnih wrath cu a rvar- 
nV; he shall cry, he shall roar, he shall prevail against 
his enemies.^* In Jerusalem Sabbathai preached and 
proclaimed himself the Messiah with such success, 
that the Rabbins trembled before him; and the 
Eiias of the new sect, Nathan of Gaza, had the au« 
xlacit^r to issue an address to the brethren of Israel, 
in which he declared that before long the Messiah 
would reveal himself, and seize the crown from the 
head of the sidtan, who would follow him like a 
slave. After residing; thirteen years in Jerusalem, 
Sabbathai made a second expedition to Eg3rpt, where 
he married again, by the account of his enemies, a 
woman of light character — ^by that of his partisans, 
a maiden designated as his bride by the most sur- 



? rising miracles. She was the daughter of a Polish 
ew, made captive by some marauding Muscovites. 
At eighteen years of age she was suddenly seized 



from her bed by the ghost of her dead father, set 
down in a burying place of the Jews, where she 
was found — told her story, and declared that she 
was the appointed bride of the Messiah. She was 
sent to her brother in Amsterdam ; thence to Egypt. 
After padsing three years raor« in Jerusalem, Sabba- 



* Isaiah xiii. 13. 
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thai went openly into the 83rnagogQe, and prodaimed 
himself the Messiah. A violent commotion took 
place ; the Rabbins launched their interdict ^rainst 
him : he fled to his native place, Bniyma. There 
the ban pursued him ; but the people received himi, 
with rapture. One Anakia, a Jew of high raid:, de- 
nounced him on the Exchange as an impostor. The 
unbeliever returned to his home, fell from his chaii; 
and died : this singular accident was at once recog- 
nised as from the hand of God. The Rabbins fear&d 
to pursue' their interdict, Sabbathai assumed a royal 
pomp ; a banner was borne before him with the 
words " The right hand of the Lord is uplifted." 
He divided among his partisans the kuigd<Hn8 of 
the earth: he named his two brothers kings of 
Judah and Israel : he himself took the title of king 
of the kings of tlie^arth. One man of liigh ranE 
nearly lost his life for opposing the prevailing delu- 
sion. The head of the Rabbins was degrad^ : the 
vice-president openly espoused the party. 

The fame of Sabbathai spread throughput .the 
world. In Poland, in Germany, in Hamburgh^ 
and Amsterdam, tke course of business was inter- 
rupted on the Exchange, by the gravest Jews 
breaking off to discuss this wonderful transaction^ 
From Amsterdam inquiries were sent to their 
commercial agents in the Levant; they received 
the brief and emphatic ailswet, <<'Tis he and no 
other." In the mean time,. rich presentfs were 
poured into the court of Sabbathai, and embas- 
sies were sent from the different conlmunities 
of the Jews : some of these were detained three 
or four weeks before they could obtain an aa^ 
ence. His picture was surmounted by a crown of 
gold; the twenty-first Psalm was sung before him, 
and a public prayer ofiered in the s3magogue,^ 
in wh,ich he was acknowledged as the MessitJi. 
In all parts, as if to accomplish the memorable 
words of Joel, prophets and prophetesses a{^ared 
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-*^iiien and women, youUis and maidens, in Samaria* 
Adrianople, Thessa^nica, Cotastaiitinople, and iii 
other places, fell to |he earth, or went raving about 
in prophetic raptures, exclaiming, it was said, in 
Hebrew, of which before they knew not a word, 
<* Sabbathai Sevi is the true Messiah of the race of 
David, to him the crown and the kmgdom are 
girm*^ Even the daughters of his bitterest op- 
ponent, R. Pecbina, were seized^ as Sabbathai had 
predicted, with tiie same phrensy, and burst out in 
rapturous acknowledgment of the Messiah in the 
Hebrew language, which they had never learned. One 
i^ealthy Israelite, of Constantinople, mor& cautious 
than the rest, apprehending that this phrensy would 
bring some dreadful persecution agamst the Jews, 
i^ent to the grand vizier, and requested a certificate 
that he had never been a believer in the Messiah. 
Iliis reached the ears of the partisans of Sabbathai ; 
they accused their, crafty opponent of treasonable 
designs against the Turks, brought forward false 
-witnesses, and . the over-cautious unbeliever waa 
sentenced to the galleys. Among the Persian Jewsr 
tlie excitement was so great, that the husbandmen 
refused to labour in tii^ fields. The governor, a 
man, it should seem,/ of unusual mildness, remon- 
strated with them for thus abandoning their woHe, 
instead of endeavouring to pay their tribute. ^ Sir,** 
they answered, with one voice, "we shall pay no 
more tribute, our Deliverer is come.** The governor 
bound them in an obligation, to which they readily 
acceded, to pay 300 tomans, if the Messiah did not 
appear within three months. But Sabbathai Imd 
now advanced too far to recede — his partisans w6re 
clamorous for his passing over to Constantinople, to 
confront the grand seifrnior. He arrived, escorted 
by a rast number of his friends, and was received 
with the loudest acclamations by the Jews of Con^^ 
Btantinopie. The sultan was absent ; he demanded 
an audir»nceaf the grand vizier. The vizier delaired 
Vol. III.— D d 
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till he had TeceiVed instructions from his master* 
The saltan sent orders that Sabbathai should be 
seized and kept in safe castod}^ The grand vizier 
despatched an a^ and some janissaries to the dwell' 
ing of Sabbathai ; but the superstitious aga was so 
overawed by the appearance of Sabbathai, ** brijE^** 
he said, '^ as an angel," that he returned trembling 
and confounded' to his master. Another agawas 
sent, and returned in the same manner. Sabbathai* 
however, surrendered himself of l^s own accord; 
he was committed to the castle of Sestos, as a sort 
of hdnourable prison, where his partisans had free 
access to him. From thence he issued a manifesto 
suspending the fast religiously kept on the 9th of 
Aurust, on account of the destruction of Jenisalem* 
and ordered the day to be celebrated with the utmost 
festivity, as the birthday of the Messiah, Sabbatfaai 
Sevi. In Sestos he admitted a deputation .fn»a Po- 
land into his presence^ whom he astonished with 
his profound knowledge and ready application of 
the Cabala. But there waa in Ccmstantincmle one 
stubborn unbeliever, named NehenvAh, who for three 
days resisted all the arguments of the Messiah, and 
at the end, openly proclaimed him an impostor^ 
The partisans of Sabbathai ros^ in the utmost fuiy^ 
and, when Sabbathai threatened his opponent with 
death, rushed forward to put his mandate in exe- 
cution. The Rabbi burst out of the chamber, and 
fled, pursued by the adherents of Sabbathair-eaeape 
was hopeless, whmi he suddenl^r seized a turban 
from the head of a Turk, placed it on his own, uid 
cried aloud, '' I am a Moslem''— rthe Tuiks instantly^ 
took him under their |»otection, and he wa» sent to 
Adrianople to the sultan, who summoned Sabbathai 
to his presence. Sabbathai stood before the grand 
seignior ; he was ignorant of Turkish, and a Jewish 
renegade was appmnted as interpreter. But the 
man, before whom the awe-struck agas had inmr 
Uq^ now before the majesty of the sultan^ in his 
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tnni, totally lost his presence of mind; when the 
sultan demanded whether he was the Messiah, he 
stood in trembling silence, and made no answer. 
He had some reason for his apprehensions, for the 
sultan made him ihe following truly Turkish pro- 
posal i^-^ That he should shoot three poisoned 
arrows at the Messiah : if he prov^ invmnerabley 
he would himself own his title. K he refused to 
std^ihit to this ordea], he had his choice, to be put to 
death, or to embrace Mahometanism." The inter- 
preter urged him to accept the latter alternative :— 
Sabbathai did not hesitate long, he seized a turban 
from a pag«, and uttered the irrevocable words, ** I 
am a Mussulman.'' The grand seignior, instead of 
cBsinissing him with contempt, ordered him a pelisse 
of honotir, named him Aga Mahomet Eifendi ; and 
gave him the title of capidgi basha. Consternation 
at this strange intelligence spread through the fol- 
lowers of Sabbathai ; prophets and prophetesses 
were silent, but Sabbathai was daunted only by the 
death-denouncing countenance of the sultan. He 
issued an address to his brethren in Israel. << I 
Mahomet, capidgi basha, make it known unto you, 
that God hatn changed me from an Israelite^to an 
ismaelitdr He spake, and it was done ; he ordered, 
and it was fulfilled. Given in the ninth day of my 
renewal according to his holy will." He most in- 
geniously extracted prophetic intimations of his 
change noth from tradition and Scripture. In the 
book Called Pirke Elieser it was written, " that the 
Messiah must remain some time among the unbe** 
tievers;" From the Scripture the exampte of Moses 
was alleged, who ^ dwelt among the Ethiopians ;" 
alMi the text of Isaiah, ** he ivas numbered amoi^[ 
the transgressors.** For^ some time, he maintained 
his dduble character with great success, honoured 
foy the Moslemites as a true believer, by the Jews 
AS their Messiah. Many of the latter followed his 
azanqile and embraced Islamism. St. Croix h^ 
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trequently heard him preach in the synagogue, and 
with so much success, that scarcely a day passed 
hut Jews seized the turbans from theheadb of the 
Turks, and declared themselves Mussulmen. His 
Polish wife died ; he again msmed the daughter of 
a learned man, who was excommunicated, on acooait 
of the unlawful connexion, by the Rabbins. She 
also embraced Isl^mism. At length the Rabbins, 
dreading the total extinction of Judaism, succeeded 
in gainmg the ear of the sultan» The Messiah was 
seized, and confined in a castle near Belgrade, where 
he died of a colic in the year 1676, in the fiftjr-fiist 
ye^ of his age. 

It might have been expected that his sect, if it 
iurvived his apostacy, at least would have expired 
with his death; but there is no calculating ibe ob* 
stinacy of human credtdity : his foUowers gKwe out 
that he was transported to heaven like Enoch and 
Elijah; and notwithstanding the constant and mttire 
opposition of the Jewish priesthood, the sect spread 
in all quarters. His forerunner,. Nathan of Gaza, 
had abandoned his cause on his embracing IslamisBi, 
and prophesied against him in Italy and Corfu. But 
it is the most extraordinary (act of all, &at Nehe« 
miah, his most vehement opponent, recanted his 
enforced Islamism, and, after all, embraced Ssblx^* 
thaism. A prophet of Sm^a proclaimed, that iht 
Messiah would reappear m llljt years. But the 
doctrine of Michael Cardoso, which spread rajudly 
from Fez to Tripoli, and even to Egypt, was tM 
most extravagant— the Son of David, he said,- wo|dd 
not appear tiU all Israel were either holy or wiek«d 
—as the latter was far the easier process, he recom- 
mended all true Israelites to accelerate the coming 
of the Messiah, by apostatizing to Mahometanism 
— numhers with pious zeal complied with this advice. 
6abbathaism still exists as a sect of Judaism; 
though, probably, among most of its believers, 
tather supported by tiuit corp<Nrate spirit which holds 
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file followers of a political or religious faction 
together, than by ai^ distinct and definite articles 
oibelief. 

But in t|ie middle of the last century, an extraor- 
dinary adventurer, named Frank, organized a sect 
out of the wrecks of the Sabbathaic party; it as- 
sumed the name of Zobarites, and its founder asto- 
nished the whole of Germany, by living in a style of 
oriental maffnifioenee, encircled by a retinue of ob- 
sequious acSierents, while no one knew, or knows 
to this day, the source of the vast wealth with 
which the state of the man was maintained during 
his life, and his sumptuous funeral conducted after 
his death. The new creed leaned towards Chris- 
tianity, rather than Islamism. It rejected the Tal- 
mu<i, hot insisted on a hidden sense in the Scrip- 
tures. It admitted the Trinity and the incarnation 
of the Deity, but preserved an artful ambiguity as 
to the person in whom the Deity was incarnate, 
whether Jesus Christ or Sabbathai Sevi. As, how- 
ever, the great head pf this sect, Frank, afterward 
openly embraced Christianity, and attended mass, 
he scarcely belongs to our History : sufiice it to say, 
that this adventurer lived in Vienna, in Brune, and 
in Offenbach, with a retinue of several hundred 
beautiful Jewish youth of both sexes ; carts con- 
taining treasure were reported to be perpetually 
brought in to him, chiefly from Poland— he Went 
out daily in great state toperform his devotions in 
the open field— he rode in a chariot drawn by noble 
horses, ten or twelve hulans in red and green uni- 
form, glittering with gold, rode by his side, with 
pikes in their hands, and. crests in their caps, of 
eagles, or stags, or the sun and moon. Water was 
always carefully poured over the place where he 
ha4 paid his devotions. He proceeded in the same 
pomp to church, where his behaviour was peculiar, 
DUt,grave and solemn. His followers believed him 
immortal, but in 1791 he died; his burial was as 
Dd9 
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splendid as his mode of living — 800 persons fol- 
lowed him to the grave. But with his body the 
secret of his wealth was interred ; his family sank 
into a state of want*— and almost beggary. In vain 
they appealed to the credulity, to t^e charity, of 
their brethren; they fell into insignificance, and 
were obliged to subjout to the ordinary labours of 
mortal life. 
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BOOK XXVIIL 

MODERN JUDAISM. 

Change in therrlative StdU of the Jew» to th§ Mttt tf Mmkind^J<>»* 
in Poland^ In Germany— Frtderiek Oa OrtU—M^uroUtaUefn BUI 
in Englandr-Toleration Edict of Jooeph IL—Jtw9 of Franco— Pe- 
tition to Louia XFI.—RetMflution—^uonaparto—Moro roeont Acts 
for thoAwuKoration of the civil State' of ike, Jewo—Oeniral Eeti- 
mate of the ^fkmber of Jews in Jifriea^ 4»iat EwropOf jfiiMrtea— 
Conelueion. 

. We have followed the sect of Sahbathai and his 
followers to the close of the eighteenth century; 
we must retrace bur ste|)8, and terminate our labours 
by a rapid sketch of the more important events 
which influenced, the condition of the Jews in the 
different countries of the world, during that period, 
down to our own days. The lapse of centuries, 
and the slow improvement in almos^t the whole state 
of society, had ms^e a material alteration in the 
relative position of the Jews towards the rest of 
mankind. , They were still, many of theni, wealthy ; 
but their wealth no longer bore so invidious and 
dangerous a proportion to that of the community at 
-large, as to tempt unprincipled kings, or a burthened 
people, to fill their exchequer, or revenffe themselves 
for a long arrear of usurious exaction, oy the spolia- 
tion of this unprotected race. A milder spirit of 
Christian forbearance with some, of religious in- 
difference with others, allayed the fierce spirit of 
animosity, which. now, instead of bursting forth at 
every opportunity, was slowly and with, difficulty 
excited and forced ta a violent explosion. Still, in 
the midst of society, the Jews dwelt apart, excluded 
by ancient laws from most of the civil offices, by 
general prejudice and by their own t^cit consent 
from the common intercourse of life ; they were 
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endured because mankind had .become habituated to 
their presence,, rather than tolerated on any liberal 
principles, still less courted by any overtures for 
mutusd amity; The Jew.ws^ contented with this 
cessation of hostilities ; he had obtained a truce,vhe 
soi^ght not for a treaty of alliance. Where com* 
mercial restrictions were removed, he either did not 
feel, or disdained, civil disqualifications. So longr 
as he retained, unmolested, the independent govern- 
ment of his own little world, he left to the Gentiles 
to administer the politics of the icingdoms of the 
earth. If he might he permitted to live as a peaceful 
merchant, he aspired not to become statesmaoy ma- 
gistrate, or soldier. So that the equal law pro- 
tected him in the acquisition and possession of per- 
sonal property, he had no great desire to invest his 
wealth in land, or to exchange the unsettled and 
enterprising habits of trade for. the more, slow re- 
turns and laborious profits of agriculture. He de- 
manded no more than to be secured from the active 
eiimity of, mankind; his pride set him above their 
contempt. Like tbe , haughty Roman, banished 
from the, world, the Israelite threw back the sen- 
tence of banishment, and still retreated to the lofty 
conviction that Ills' race was not excluded as an 
unworthy, but kept apart as a sacred, people ; hu- 
miliated indeed, but still hallowed, and reserved for 
the sure, though tardy, fulfihnent of the divine pro* 
mises. The lofty feeling of having, endured and 
triumphed over centuries of intolerable wrojig, 
mingled with the splendid recollections of the past, 
and the hopes of the future, which were sedulously 
inculc^ated by their Rabbinical instructers j and thus 
their exclusion from the communities of the world, 
from the honours .and privileges of social life, was 
felt by those who were high-minded enough to feel 
at all, rather as a distinction than a disgrace. This 
at once compelled that voluntary unsocialness which 
Wftg stiU the universal national characteristic of i^ 
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Jew8 : yet in process of time they became in some 
degree assimilated to the nations ^ongwhom they 
lived ; their relative state of civilization materially 
depended on the manners of the surrounding people, 
and there was nearly as great a difference between 
the depressed and ignorant Jew of Persia, the fierce 
lanatic o^ Barbary or Constantinople, and his opu- 
lent and enlightened brethren of Hamburgh ^r Am- 
sterdam, as between the Mussulman and Christian 
population of the different countries. The dominion 
of the Rabbins was universally recognised, except 
among the Karaites, whose orderly and simple con- 
gregations were freqjaent in the East, in the Crimea, 
in Poland, even in Africa. Rabbinism was still ' the 
strong hold, and the source of the genersd stubborn 
fanaticism; yet even this stem priestcraft, which 
ruled with its ancient despotism in more btarbarous 
Poland, either lost its weight, or was constrained to 
accommodate itself to the spirit of the age, in the 
West of Europe. 

Atthe beginning of the eighteenth century, Poland 
and the adjacent provhices had for some time been 
the head-quarters of the Jews. As early as the 
fourteenth century, their privileges had been secured 
by Casirair the Great, who was deeply enamoured 
of a Jewish mistress. In that kingdom they formed . 
the only middle order between the nobles and the 
serfs. Almost every branch of traffic was in their 
hands. They were the com merchants, shop- 
keepers, inn-keepers; in some towns they formed 
the greater part of the population, in some villages 
almost the whole. Poland was likewise the seat of 
the Rabbinical papacy. The Talmud mled supreme 
in the public mind; the synagogues obeyed with 
implicit deference the mandates of their spiritual 
tniperiors, and the whole system of education wius 
rigidly conducted, so as to perpetuate the authority 
of tradition.* In the west of Europe, in the mean 

* A mystic idct, the Zaddikin or Cbaasldin, have made kapid 
■ince the year 1740, among the Jews in Runian Poland. 
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time, those great changes were slowly preparing, 
which before the close of the century were to dis- 
organize the whole framework of society. The 
new opinions not merely altered the political condi- 
tion 01 the Jews, as well as that of almost all orders 
of men; but they penetrated into the very sanctuary 
of Judaism, and threatened to shake the dominion 
of the Rabbins, as they had that of the Christian 
priesthood, to its basis. It is singular, however, 
that the first of these daring innovators, wha de- 
clared war alike against ancient prejudices and the 
most sacred principles, excluded the Jews from the 
wide pale of their philanthropy. The old, bitter» 
and contemptuous antipathy against the Jews lurks 
in the writings of many of the philosophic sehool, 
especially Uiose of Gibbon and Voltaire. It was 
partly the leaven of hereditary aversion, partly, 
perhaps, the fastidiousness of Parisian taiste, which 
dreaded all contaAiination fron^ a filthy and sordid, 
as well as a superstitious^ race; but, most of all, 
from the intimate relation of the Mosaic with the 
Christians religion* The Jews were hated as the 
religious ancestors of the Christians, and, in Paley's 
phrase, it became the accustomed mode of warfare 
^ to wound Christianity through the sides of Juda** 
ism.'' Strange fate of the Jews, after having suf- 
fered centuries of persecution for their opposition 
to Christianity, now to be held up to public scorn 
and detestation for their aUianee with it! The. 
legislation of Frederick the Great almost, as it 
were, throws us back into the middle ages. In 
17^0 appeared an edict for the general regulation of 
the Jews in the Prussian dominions. It limited the 
number of the Jews in the kingdom, divided them 
into those who held an ordinary or an extraordinary 
protection from the crown. The ordinary protection 
descended to one child, the extraordinary was 
limited to the life of the bearer. Foreign Jews 
yrere prohibited from settling in Prussia ; exceptiQBS 
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-were obtmned only «t an exorbitant price. Widbwa 
who married foreign Jews must leave the kingdom. 
The protected Jews were liable to enormous and 
special burthens. Thev paid, besides the common 
taxes of the kingdom, for their patent of protection, 
for every election of aii elder in their commimities^ 
and every marriage. By a strange enactment, iir 
which the king ai;id the merchant were somewhat 
unroyally combined, every Jew on the marriage of 
a son was obliged to purchase porcelain to the 
amount of 300 rix-doUars, from the king's manufac- 
tory, for foreign exportation. Thus heavily bur- 
thened, the Jews were excluded from all civil func- 
tions, and from many of the most profitable branches 
of tnide, from agriculture, from breweries and dis- 
tilleries, from manufactures, from mnrkeeping,.from 
victualling, from physic and surgery* 

Nor in more enlightened countries was the public 
mind prepared for any innovations in th^ relative 
condition of the Jews. In England, since the time 
of Charles II., they had lived in peace in their two 
communities of Portuguese and Germaft origin. 
They had obtained relief under James 11. from an 
alien duty, which restricted their traffic; the- in- 
dulgence was revoked under William IIL Under 
queen Anne a regulation was made to facilitate coti- 
versions from the Jews ; the chancellor was em*- 
powered to enforce from the father of a convert to 
Christianity a fair and sufficient maintenance* 
The baptism of a rich and influential person of ^ the 
sect, named Moses Marcus, excited a considerable 
sensation at the time* At the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, the cause of the Jews ^was 
brought forward under the unpopular auspices of 
Toland the Freethinker. In 1753 a more important 
measure was attempted. A bill was introduced into 
parliament for the naturalization of aU Jews who 
had resided three years in the kingdom, without 
being absent more than three, months at a time. It 
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excluded them from civil offices, but m other respects 
bestowed all the privileges of British subjects* The 
bill passed both houses, and received the loyal 
assent. But the old jealousies only ulumbered, they 
were not extinguished. The nation, as if honor- 
strack^t finding those whom it had been accmrtomed 
to considcF as outlaws, thus suddenly intiodaced 
into its bosom, burst into an irresistible clatoonr of 
indignation. The , mayor and citizen? of liOitdoD, 
ibr mercantile jealousy mmgled with religious pie- 
jndices, took the lead in d«iouncing this inroad on 
the constitution and insult on Christt^llitv^ ^Hie 
pidpits thundered ; a respectable clergyman, Tucker, 
who ha4 written a defence of the measure, was mal- 
treated by the populace. The ministry and the 
houses of parliament Ibund it necessary to Tepeal 
the obnoxious -Statute. 

In Italy, till the French revolution, the Jews 
enjoyed their quiet freedom^ In RomjB they were 
connned to their Ghetto, and still eonstrained to 
listeh to periodical sermons. In the maritime towns 
they continued to prosper. 

In Germany, the public mind wa^ surprised at the 
unusual phenomenon of a Jew (Suddenly starting 
forward m the career of letters, and assuming a . 
high and acknowledged rank in the rapidly awaken- 
ing literature of that country, as a metaphysfcal 
and philosophical writer. This was the eefcebrated 
Moses Mendelsohn, who, by genius and unwearied 
api^icsLtion, broke through the most formidable ob- 
staclei^^jpoverty, dependence, and the spirit of his 
sect The Jews were proud of his' distinctioii^ but 
ttembled at his desertion of their ancient opinieiis; 
the Christians coufidently looked folrwanl 16 the 
accession of so enlightened a mind to the ChonA; 
the philosophers expected him to join in their fierce 
crusade > against religion. Mendelsohn retained his 
own calm and independent coarse. He remained 
outwardly a niember of the synagogue, while he 
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threw aside disdainfully the trammels of Rabliliiisia | 
to a letter of Lavater, urging him to embrace Chris* 
tianity, he returned a firm and temperate vindication 
6{ his adherence to his former faith ; his mild and 
amiable spirit had little in communion with the un> 
principled apostles of infidelity. It would be diflU 
cult to define the religious opinicms of Bifendelsohn« 
whose mind, in some respects singularly lucid, in 
others partook of the vague and dreamy mysticism 
of his countrymen ; but if he had any nxea view, it 
probably was to infuse into a kind of philoso[diic, or* 
as it would now be called, rationalizinff, Judaism, 
the spirit of pure Christian love. But whatever the 
opinions of Mendelsohn, whether Jew, Christian, or 
infidel, his success in letters exercised an important 
infloence both on the minds of his own brethren, 
and on the estimation in which the Jews were held, 
at least, in Germany. Many of the Jewish youth, 
emancipated by his example from the control of 
Rabbimsm, probably rushed headlong down the 
precipice of unb^ef ; while, on the other hand, a 
kindlier feeling gradually arose towards the brethren 
of a man whose writinffs delighted and instructed 
many of the rising youth of 6ennany« 

In Uie year 17|o, the imperial avant*coarier of 
*the revolution, Joseph the Second, ascended the 
throne. Among the first measures of this restless 
and universal reformer was a measure for the ame- 
lioration of the condition of the Jews. In Vienna, 
they had been barely tolerated since their ezmilsion 
by Leopdd the First This monarch had a Jewish 
mistress, named Esther, who was shot crossing the 
bridge from Leopoldstadt to the capitaL The crime 
was, most improbably, charged on the Jews, and the 
aAicted monarch revenoed her loss by the expulsion 
of her bretluren from me city. But this exile was 
not lasting. Under Maria Theresa, the Jews were 
permitted to reside in Vienna, and enjo^^ed a certam 
sort of protection. In the other provmces of the 

Vol. III.— E e 
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mnpire they had lived unmolested, unless peifaap« 
W some vexatious Ideal repilations, or. popular 
commotions in the diflFerent cities. Joseph published 
his edict of tolei»tion, by which he opened to thte 
Jews the schools and the universities of the empire, 
and gave them the privilege of taking degrees as 
doctors in philosophy, medicine, and civil law. It 
enforced upon them the wise preliminary measure 
of establishing primary schools for their youth. R 
threw open the whole circle of trade to their specu- 
lations, permitted them to establish manufactories 
of all sorts excepting gunpowder, and to attend fairs 
in towns where they were not domiciliated. In all 
the cities of the empire it made them Uable to a 
toleration tax, and certain other contributions, but 
it gave them equal rights, and' subjected them to Uie 
same laws with the Christians. Some yean after, 
they were made liable to military conscription ; but 
according, to the established Austrian code, not being 
nobles, they could not rise above the rank, of non- 
commissioned officers. 

The French revolution was advancing, that terrible 
epocb in which all that was wise and sound^as well 
as all that was antiquated and iniquitous in the old 
institutions of £urope, was shattered to the earth — 
but from which all-merciful Providence will, no 
doubt, as from the tornado, the earthquake, and the 
voleanic eruption, deduce much eventual good. The 
revolution found some Jews in France : itfter their 
finalexpulsion, a few Portuguese fugitives had been 

Sirmitted totake up their abode in Bourdeaux and 
ayonne. There were a certain number in the old 
papal dominions in Avignon. 'fikThe conquest of the 
city of Metz, and afterward ^of Alsace, included 
some considerable communities under the dominion 
of France. The Jews of this latter province pre- 
sented a remarkable petition, in 1780, to the king in 
council. It complained of the burthen of the seigno- 
li^ fig hl^. Besides the royal patent of protection. 
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for which they paid, the lords of the soU exacted a 
capitation tax for the right of residence within their 
domains, from which not even the aged, nor in^rm, 
nor children, nor even the Rahbins and officers of the 
synagogue were exempt. These privileges were 
not hereditary ; they expired with the person of thtf 
bearer, and* for each child a special patent was to be 
purchased. They complained likewise of the re- 
strictions on their commerce, and of the activity of 
the clergy, who seduced their children at a very 
tender age to dubmit to baptism. They proposed* 
with great justice, that no abjuration of Judaism 
should be i>ermitted under tw'elve years of age. The 
ai^al to the equity of Louis the Sixteenth was not 
in vain — the capitation tax was abolished in 1784, 
and in 1788 a commission was appointed, with the 
wise and good Male^herbes at its head, to devise 
means for remodelling on principles of justice ^11 
laws relating to the Jews. The celebrated Abb4 
Gregoire gained the prize for a dissertation, which 
was received with great applause, on the means of 
working the regeneration of the Jews. But the 
revoluticmary tribunals were more rapid in their 
movements than the slow justice of the sovereign. 
In 1790, the Jews, who had watched their opportu- 
nity, sent in a petition, claiming^ equal rights as 
citizens^ The measure was not passed withoutcon- 
siderable discussion; but Mirabeau and Rabaut St. 
Etienne declared themselves their advocates,, and 
the Jews were i^cognised as free citizens of the 
great republic. 

A parailei has often been instituted between 
Cromwell and Buonaparte ; it is a curious coinci- 
dence that both should have been engaged in designs 
for the advantage of the Jews. In the year 1806, 
while this extraordinary man was distributing to his 
followers the kingdoms of Europe, and consolidating 
the superiority of France over the whole continent, 
the world heard with amazement, almost bordering 
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on lidieiilet that he had sumnioned a grand San- 
hedrin of the Jews to assemble at Paris. We are 
ipove inclined to look for motives of policy in the 
aets Qlf Napoleon, than of vanity or philanthropy ; 
nor does it seem unlikely, that in this singular trans- 
action he contemplated remotely, if not imm^ 
diately, both commercial and military objects. He 
might hope to turn to his own advantage, by a cheap 
sacrifice to the national vanity, the wide extended 
and rapid correspondence of the Jews throughout 
the world, which notoriously outstripped his own 
QOUriers, and the secret ramifications of their trade, 
which not only commanded the supply of the 
iMtecious metals, but much of the internal traffic of 
tiuiope, and probably made great inroads on his 
continental system. At all events, in every quarter 
of Europe, the Jews would be invaluable auxiliaries 
of a commissariat ; and as the reconstruction of the 
kingdom of Poland might at any time enter into his 
political system, their aid might not be unworthy of 
consideration. J^ must, however, be acknowledged, 
that the twelve questions submitted to the Sanhedrin 
sa«m to refer to the Jews strictly as subjects and 
citizens of the empire. They were, briefly, as fol« 
lows :— I. Is polygamy allowed among the Jews 1 
IL Is divorce recognised by the Jewish Law? III. 
Cim Jews intermarry with Christians ! IV. Will 
the French peofde be esteemed by the Jews as 
•traogers or as brethren 1 V. In what relation, 
according to the Jewish Law, woifid the Jews stand 
towards the French ? VI. Do JeUrs bom in France 
consider it their native country 1 Are they bound to 
obey the laws and customs of the land ? VII. Who 
elect the Rabbins 1 VIII. What are the legal powera 
of the Rabbins ? IX. Is the election and authority 
of the Rabbins grounded on la\^ or custom I. X. Is 
there any kind of business in which Jews may not 
be engaged! XI. Is usury to their brethren for- 
bidden 1^ the Lawi XII. Is it permitted or for* 
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bidden, to practise usury with strangers ? - The 
answers of the deputies were clear and precise : as 
they throw much light on the opinions of the more 
enlightened Jews, they are subjoined, with as much 
conciseness as. possible though we suspect, that 
they are not universally recognised as the authori* 
tative sentence of the nation. I. Polygamy is for- 
bidden, according to a decree df- the Synod of 
Worms^ in 1030. II. Divorce is allowed, Wt in this 
respect the Jews recog^nise the authority of the civil 
law of the land in which they liv6. III. Intermar- 
riages with Christia'ns are not forbidden, though 
difficulties arise from the different forms of marriage. 
IV. The Jews of France reqognisfe in the fullest 
sense the French people as their brethren. V. The 
relation of the iew to the Frenchman is the same as. 
of Jew to Jew. The oiijy distinction is in iheir 
religion. VI. The Jews acknowledged France as 
their country whep oppressed,— how m\ich more 
must they when admitted to civil rights ? VII. 
The election of the Rabbins is neither defined nor 
uniform. It usually rests with the heads of each 
family in the community. VIII. The Rabbins have 
no judicial power ,;^ the Sanhedrin is the only legal 
tribunal. The Jews of France and Italy being subject 
to the equal laws, of the land, whatever power they 
might otherwise exercise is annulled. IX.. The 
election and powers of the Babbins rest solely on 
usage. X. All business' is permitted to the Jews. 
The Talmud enjoins that every Jew be taught some 
tr^de. XI. Xtl. The Mosaic institute forbids 
unlawful interest; but this was the law of ^ an 
agricultural people. The Talmud allows interest 
to be taken from brethren and strangers ; it forbida 
usury. 

In 1807, the Sanhedrin was formally assembled, 

according to a plan for the regular organization of 

the Jews throughout the einpire. Every 2,000 Jews 

were to form a synagogue and a consistory, coa- 

Ee3 
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sistinff of one head and two inferior Rabbins, with 
three householders of the town where the consistory 
was held. The consistory chose twenty-five notables* 
above thirty years old, for their council. Bankrupts 
and usurers were excluded ; the consistory was to 
watch over the conduct of the Rabbins ; the central 
consistory of Paris was to be . a supreme tribunal, 
with the power of appointing or deposing the Rab. 
bins ; the Rabbins were to puUish the decrees of the 
Sanhedrin, to preach obedience to the laws, to urge 
their people to enter into the military service I to 
pray in the synagoguea for the imperii house ! In 
1807, the Sanhedrin assembled in great fonn, and 
generally ratified the decrees of the deputies. The 
unperial edict confirmed the whole system of 
organization, though the triumph of the J^ws was 
in some degree damped by an ordinance aimed 
chiefly at, the Jews of the Rhenish provinces. It 
interdicted the Jews from lending money to minors 
WiUiout consent of their guardians, to wives without 
consent of their husbands, to soldiers without con* 
sent of their officers. It annulled all bills, for which 
" value received" could not be proved. All Jews 
engaged in commerce were Obliged to take out a 
patent, all strangers to invest some prope.rty in land 
and agriculture. The general effect of all these 
measures was shown in a return made in >1808. It 
reported that there were 80,000 Jews in the dominion 
or France, 1,333 landed proprietors, not reckoning 
the owners of houses, 797 military, 2,360 artisans, 
360 manufacturers. 

The laws of France relating to th^ Jews have 
remained unaltered : in Italy, excepting in the Tus* 
can dominions, thejr have become again subject to 
the ancient regulations. In Germany, some hos- 
tility is yet lurking in the popular feeling, not so 
much from religious animosity, as from commercial 
jealousy, in the great grading towns, Hamburgh, 
Bfemeni Lubeckt and particularly Frankfort* where. 
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ihey are still liable to an oppressive tax for the right 
of residence. Nor did the ancient nobility l}^hold| 
without sentiments of animosity, their protid patri- 
monial estates, falling, during the great political 
<ihanffes, into the hands o( the more prosperous 
Israelites. Nevertheless, their condition, both poli- 
tical and intellectual, has been rapidly improving. 
Before the fall of Napoleon, besides many of the 
smaller states, the grand duke of Baden, in 1809, the 
king of Prussia, in 1812, the duke of Mecklenburgfa 
Schweriii^ in 1812, the king of Bavaria, in 1813, 
issued ordinances admitting the .Tews to civil rights, 
exempting them from particular imposts, and open- 
ing to them all trades and ph)fessions. The actfor 
the federative constitution of Germany, passed at 
the congress of Vienna, in 1815, pledges the diet to 
turn its attention to the amelioration of the civil 
state of the Jews throughout the empire. The king 
of Prussia had, before this, given security that he 
would nobly redeem his pledge ; he had long paid 
great attention to the encouragement of education 
among the Jews ; "and in his rapidly improving do- 
minions, the Jews are said to be by no means the 
last in the career of advancement. N6r has his 
benevolence been wasted on an ungrateful race: 
they are reported to be attached with patriotic . zeal 
to their native land ; many Jews are stated to have 
fallen in the Prussian ranks at Waterloo. During 
the last year, while the states of Wirteraberg were 
discussing a bill for the extension of civit rights to 
the Jews, the populace of Stutgard surrounded the 
hall- of assembly with fierce outcries ; " Down with 
the Jews, down with the friends of the Jews !" Th^ 
states maintained their dignity, and, unmoved, pro- 
ceeded to the ratification of the obnoxious edict. 

The policy of the Russian government seeps to 
have been to endeavour to overthrow the Rabbinical 
authority, and to relieve the crowded Polis^jovinces 
by transferring th^ Jews to less densely peopled 
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parte of their domimous, wher^ it was hoped the^ 
might be induced or compelled to become an agn-' 
cultural race. A ukkse of the emperor Alexander, 
in 1803-4, prohibited the practice of small trades to 
the Jews of Poland, and proposed to transport num- 
bers of them to agricultural settlements. He trans- 
ferred likewise the management of the revenue of 
the communities from the Rabbins, who were 
accused of malversation, to the elders. A recent 
decree of the emperor Nicholas appears to be aimed 
partly at the Eabbins» who ure. to be immediately 
excluded by the police from any town they may 
enter, and at the petty traffickers, who are entirely 
prohibited in the Russian dominions.; though the 
nigher order of Merchants, such as bill-brokers and 
contractors, are. admitted, on receiving an express 
permission from government: artisans and handi- 
craftsmen are encouraged, though they are subject 
to rigorous police regulations, and must be attached 
to some guild or fraternity. They cannot move 
without a passport. 

It only remains to give the best estimate we can 
afford of the number of the Jews now dispersed 
throughout the four quarters of the world. Such 
statements must of necessity be extremely loose 
and imperfect. Even in Europe it would be difficult 
to approximate closely to the truth ; how much 
more so in Africa and Asia, where our data depend 
on no statistic return^, and where the habits of the 
people are probably kss stationary. 

It is calculated that there exist between four 
and five milUons* .of this people, descended in^ a 
direct line from, and maintaining the same laws 
with, their. forefathers, who, above 3,000 years ago, 

* A statement has kwt been pubUthed in tbfai couatiy, from the 
Weimar Gieographical Ephemerides, which gives the whole number of 
Jews at little more than three milliona. We should conceive the 
^ ' m4 Btf baps the Ru«ian, stated loo- low; but we subjofai their 

I. ^ ■ • 
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retreated from Egypt under the guidance of their 
inspired lawgiver. 

in Africa, we know little more of their numbers 
than that they are found along the whole coast, from 
Morocco to Egypt; they travel with the caravans 
into the interior, nor is there probably a region un* 
discovered by Christian enterprise, which has not 
been visited by the iJewiah trafficker. In Morocco 
they are said to be held in low estimatidn^ and 
treated with great indi^ty by the Moors.* 

In Egypt, 150 families alone inhabit that great 
city,. Alexandria, which has so often Howed with 
torrents of Jewish blood, and where, in the splen- 
did days of the Macedonian city, their still recruited 
wealth excited the rapacious jealousy of the hostile 
populace or oppressive government. 

In Cairo, the number of Jews is stated at 2,000, 
including, it should seem, sixty Karaite families. 
TTie Falishas, or Jewish tribe named by Bruce, in- 
habit the borders of Abyssinia ; and it is probalile 
that in that singular kingdom, many Jews either 
dwiell or make their periodical visits.* 

IaA8ia,nhe Jews still most likely might be foimd 
in considerable numbers on the verge of the contir 
nent ; in China, where we are not aware that their 
comtnunities have ceased to exist ; and on the coast 
of Malabar, in Cochin, where two distinct races^ 
called black and white Jews, were visited by Br. 
Buchanan. The traditions of the latter averred that 
they had found their way to that region after the fall 
of Jerusalem, but the date they assigned fot* their 
migration singulariy. coincided with that of a perse- 
cution in Persia, about A. C. 508, from whence, most 
likely, they found iheir way to India. The origin 
of the black Jews is more obscure ; it is not impos* 
sible that they may have been converts of the more 

* In the Weimar statement, tlie Jewt of Africa Btand a* foilom: 
Morocco and Fez, 300,000 ; Tunis, 130,000; Algiers, 30,000: Gotat Of 
SiOMili, 90,0g0; Tripoli, 1S,000; I^pt, 13,000. Total, 504,000. 
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cirilized whites, or, more probably, are descendants 
of black slaves. The MalalMir Jews were about 
1,000 ; they possessed a copy of the Old Testament. 
Many are foond ia other parts of the East Indies. 

In Bokhara reside 2,000 families of Jews ; in 
Balkh, 1$0. 

In Persia, they have deeply partaken of the deso- 
lation which has fallen on the jfair provinces of that 
land ; their numbers were variously stated to Mr. 
Woolff al 2,974 and 3,590 families. Their Chief 
eomviunities are at Shiraz and Ispahan, Kashaan 
and Yazd. They are subject to the heaviest exac- 
tions, and to the. capricious despotism of the g^oveni- 
ors. *^I have travelled far," said a Jew to Mr. 
Woolff; " the Jews are everywhere princes, in com- 
parison with those in the land of Persia. Heavy is 
our captivity, heavy is our burthen, heavy is our 
slavery ; anxiously we wait for redemption,^ 

In Mesopotamia and Assyria, the ancient seats 
of the Babylonian Jews are still occupied by 5,270 
families, exclusive of those in Bagdad and Bassora. 
The latter are described as afine.race, both in form 
and intellect ; in the provinces they are broken in 
mind and body by the heavy exactions of the pa- 
shas, and: by long ages of slug^gish ignorance. At 
Bagdad th^ ancient title of Pnnce of the Oaptivity, 
so long, according to the accounts of the Jews, en- 
tirely suppressed was borne by an. ancient Jew 
named Isaac. He paid dear for his hbno^ : he 
was suddenly summoned to Ckmstantino^e and im* 
prisoned. 

At Damascus there are seven synagogfucfs and four 
colleges. 

In Arabia, whether not entirely expelled by Ma- 
homet, or having returned to their ancient dwellings 
in later periods, the Beni-Khaibr still retain their 
Jewish descent and faith. In Yemen reside 2,658 
families, 18,000 soubs. ' 

In Palestine, of late years, their numbers! have. 
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greatly increased ; it is said, but we aie inclined to 
doubt the: numbers, that 10,000 inhabit Safet and 
Jerusalem. They are partly Karaites : some very 
pathetic hymns of this interesting Israelitish race 
nave been published in the Jourmds of Mr. WoolfT, 
which must have a singularly affecting sound when 
heard from children of Israel, bewaifing, upon the 
very ruins of Jerusalem, the fallen city, and the 
suffering people.* 

In the Turkish dominions,, not including the Bar- 
bary States, the Israelites are calculated at 800,000. 
In Asia Minor they are numerous, in general un- 
enlightened, rapacious, warred on, and at war with 
mankind. 

In Constantinople, they are described as the most 
fierce and fanatical race which inhabit the city, 
hated by and hating the Greeks with the unmitigated 
animosity of ages, they lend themselves to every 
atrocity for which the government may demand un- 
relenting executioners. They were employed in 
the barbarous murdftr and maltreatment of the body 
of the Patriarch ; oh the other hand, the old rumours 
of their crucifying Christian children are stiQ re- 
vived;' the body of a youth was found pierced with 
many wounds; th^ murder was, with one vojee, 
charged upon the Jews. Their numbers-are stated at 
40,000. 
At Adrianople reside 800 fa.milies, with thirteen 
. synagogues. 

In Salonichi, 30,000 possess thirty synagogues; 
^d in this city, the ancient Thessalonica, the most 
learned of tl^e Eastern Rabbins are reported to 
teach in their schools, with great diligence, the old 
Talmudic learning. • . 

In the Ciimea, the Karaites still possess their wild 

* Asia:— Asiatic Turkey, 330,000; Arabias, SOQ,000; HindoMaa, 
JiK»,0QO: Chinof 60,000; Turkistaiu 40,000 ; Provuice of Iraii,3$,0d0; 
aoMam Asia, 3^000. Total 738,000.— ' W%mar ^talemnit. 
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and pictnreMKie mountain forfcreM, so beautifiilijr 
deicribed by 0r. Clarke, with its cemetery reposing 
nnder its ^mcient and peaceful grove, and the simjfde 
nuumen of its industrious and blameless people, 
who are proverbial elsewhere, as in this settkmeat, 
for their honesty. Their munbers amount to about 
1,300. 

In the Russian Astatic dominions, about Cancasus 
and in Georgia, their numbers are considerable. In 
Georgia some of them are serfs attached to the sofl ; 
some, among the wild tribes about Caacasns, are 
bold and mars^uding horsemen like their Tartar 
compatriots. 

But the ancient kingdom of Poland, with tine 
adjacent provinces of Moravia, Moldavia, andWal- 
lactda, is still the great seat of the modem Jewish 
population. Thr^ millions /have been stated 10 
exist in these regions^ but probably this is a great 
exaggeration, m Poland, they form the interme« 
diate class between the haughty nobles and the mise* 
rable agricultural villains of that kingdom.* The 
rapid increase of their population, beyond all posn« 
ble maintenance by trade, embarrasses the gofem* 
ment. They cannot ascend or descend ; tbey may 
wH'^eome possessors, they are averse to becoming 
cultivators of the soil; they swarm in all the towns* 
In' some districts, as in Volhyma,they are deseiflied 
by bishop James as a fine race, with the Ihrdv^ ex- 
pressive eye' of the Jew, and forms, though not 
robust, active and well-proportioned. Of late yvan, 
much attention, under the sanction of the gevem* 
ment, has been p^d to their education, and a great 
institution established for this purpose at Wanww. 

The number of Jews in the Austrian dominions 
is estimated, including Galticia, at 660,000. In the 
Prussian dominions at 135,000. In the rest of Ger- 



^ * A Jewish IteecfirpftertQdanderKoKluikDdiiilqftiwiBiiirveottBe 
laPiolaBd. 
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many, 138,000. The emperor of Austria has atforded 
to Europe the norel sight (^ a Jew created a baron, 
und invested mth a patent of nobility. 

In Denmark and Sweden the Jews nre in consi- 
derable numbers; those resident in Copenhagen 
were stated in 1819 at 1,491. They enjoy free£>m 
of trade and the protection of the government. 

The Netherlands contain 80,000. 

In France, now deprived of the German and 
Italian provinces of the empire, the Israelites are 
reckoned at about 40 or 50,000. 

In Spain the iron edict of Ferdinand and IsabeUa 
still excludes the Israelite. At the extremity of the 
land, in Gibraltai*, 3 or 4,000 are found under the 
equitable protection of Great Britain. 

In Portugal they have been tolerated since the 
time of the late king, John VI., who remunerated 
their serviced in introducing large cargoes of com 
during a famine, by the recognition of their right to 
inhabit Lisbon^* 

In Italy their numbers are considerable. It is said 
that maity have taken refuge in Tuscany from the 
sterner government of Sarainia; where, under the 
French dominion, among a Jewish population of 
5,543, there wpre 183 landed proprietors, 403 children 
attended the public schools : 7,000 is given as their 
nifmber in the Austnan territories in Italy. 

In Great Britam the number of JewB is variously 
stated from 13 to 35,000. They aro entitled to every 
privilege of British subjects, except certain c6rpo« 
rate omcec^ and seats in parliament, from which they 
are excluded by the recent act, which requires an 
oath to be taken on the fiedth of a Christian, fn the 



• Europe :r-tn Rimift »nd Poland, fKBfiOO; Austria, 483,994; Euro* 

_ . _ . - . ^ German CkmfederadoD, 138,000; 

"; Prance. 6O,00CV; Italy, 38,000; 
mtmwu, unuitu, u,v«vi viwww, t,«pif»; Ionian lalet, t.OOO; Denmarki 
&000; Switzerland, 1,970; Sweden, 450. Total number of Jewa fa 
Bttrope, 1.018,053: or a proportion of a 113cb pari of tte popiilatteii| 
calculated at 5BZ7 miUionar-^IFMaiar StMUmmt* 

Vol. III.— F f 



Man Tttikey, 381,000: States of Uie Gei 
Praaia, 134,000: Netberlands, 80,000; ] 
fteat Britain, 18,000; Orafiow, 7,300; I 
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city of London they are prevented by municipal 
regulations from taking out their freedom ; a restric-i 
tion which subjects them to great occasional embar- 
rassment and vexation, as no one can legally follow 
a retail trade without having previously gone through 
this ceremony. 

In America the Jews are calculated at about 6,000; 
the few ui the former dominions of Spain and Por- 
tugal, are descendants of thoi^e who, under the as- 
sumed name of Christians, fled from the lnquisiti(m; 
in Surinam a prosperous community is settled under 
the protection of the Dutch ; they were originally 
established at Cayenne : there are some in Jamaica. 
In the tTnited States their principal settlements are 
at New- York, Philadelphia, and Charleston.* 

Such, according to the best authorities to \r\adkk 
we have access, is the number and dis^tribution of the 
children of Israel; they are still found in every 
quarter of the world, under every climate, in eveiy 
region, under every form of government, wearing^ 
the indelible national stamp on their features, united 
by the close moral afllnity of habits and feelings, 
and, at least the- mass of the community, treasuring 
in their hearts the same reliance on their national 
privileges, the same trust in the pronSses of their 
God, the same conscientious attachment to the in- 
stitutions of their fathers. 

History, which is the record of the past, has now 
discharged its office ; it pi-esumes not to raise the 
mysterious veil which the Almighty has spread over 
the future. The destinies of tMs wonderful people, 
as of aU4nankmd, are in the hands of the All-Wise 
Rulef of the Universe; his decrees will be accom- 
plished; his truth, his goodness, and his wisdom 
vindicated. This, however, we may venture to 
Assert, that true religion will advance with the dis- 

* America:— Nortir America, 5,000.: NetberlandMi Ooloniea, SKk 
I)«mf!rara and Eweguibo, 800.. TotaL 5,700. 
liew-HoIlaiid, 50.-/r«««r 5<4toiMiit 
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senunation of knowledge ; the more enlightened the 
Jew becomest the less credible will it ai>pear that Uie 
Umversal Father intended an exclusive religion^ 
confined to one family among the race of man, to 
be permanent ; the more evident that the faith which^ 
embtaces the whole human race within the sphere 
of its benevolence, is alone adapted, to a more ad- 
vanced and civilized age. On . the other hand, 
ChristianitjT, to work any change on the hcTeditary 
religious pride of the Jew, on his inflexible confi- 
dence in his inalienable privileges, must put ofi" the 
hostile and rep^sive, aspect w)iich it has too long 
worn; it must show itself as the faith of reason, 
of universal peace and good-will to man, and thus 
mianswerabl^ prove its descent from the All-wise 
and All-merciful Father. 
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AjlKOR, the brother of Moiei,1. 57. 
appean before Pharaoh, i. 57. 
tUM rod transformed into a wr- 

pent, i. 58. 
and his sons, designated for tlie 

priestboodt i. 87. 
dMth, and burial on Meant Hor, 

1.1S6. 
Abimelech Icills his brethren, 1. 165. 

is made Icing, i. 165. 
Abraham, the "Father of the 

FalthAil,*M.7. 
eariyiifeof,i.& 
traditionary fictions respecting) 

i.a 
migration of, i. 9. 
in Egypt, i. 10. 
In Canaan, i. 10. 
rescues Lot, i. IS. 
Divine promise to him, \. 13. 
Urth of his son rshniael, i. 14. 
birth of his son Isaac, i. 17. 
trialof his faith, 1.18. 
offers up liis son Isaac, i. 18. 
Iiis death, i. 22. 
the seed oft i. 35. ' 
Absalom, his beauty, i. 196. 
«bel8 against Darld, i. 197. 
talces pnssesrion of Jerusalem, 

Wdeath,!.19a 
Adultery, Jewish law of, i. 106. 
JSlia Capltolina, founded by Ha- 
drian on the A^te of Jerusalem, 
ill. 106. 
Agobaid, bishop of Lyons, bis 
edicts against the Jews, iii. 830. 
Agrippa, early life of, ii. 137. 
n prison at Rome, II. 140. 
Hberated by Caligula, ii. 141. 
made Icing of Palestine, tt. 141. 
belbre Caligula, ii. 196. 



'return^ to bis kingdom, H. tO& 

his magnificence, 11. 163. 

puts 8t Jatnes to death, Ii. IM- 

imprisons St Peter, ii. 164. 

his death, it. 165. 
Ahasuerus, ii. 16. 
Ahaz, Inng of Judab, 1 945. ' 
Ahitophel, 1.197. 
Alciba, Rabbf, iii. 96. 
Albinus, governor of Judea, il. 177. 
Alexander the Great, before Jeru- 
salem, ii. 28. 
Alexander Janpens, ii. 64. 
Alexander Severus, iii. 133. 
Alexandra, her rei(pi, ii. 68. 
Alexandria, persecution of Jewi 
iir, 11. 144. 

deputation of the Jews of, before 
Caligula, 11. 196. 

fends between theChrisriahsand 
Jews in, ill. 164. 
Alexandrian Jews, il. 31. 56. 
Altar of Sacrifice, 1. 85 
Ambrose, bialiop of Milan, liL 157. 
AnHiion,* tribe of, 1.' 17. 
Amos, the prophet, i. 344. 
Antiochus Eplphanes, ii. 34, KL 

37. 
Antipater, ii. 76. 
Antonia, fortress of, iii. 31. 

taken by the Romans, iii. 45. 
Antoninus, treatm^t of the Jews 

by,lli. lOA. 
Arcbeiaus, king of Judea, ii. lia 

his visit to Rome, ii. 113. 

deposed and banished, ii. 119. 
Arians, the foction of, iii. 15a 

favourable to the Jews, liL 158» 
AristobuIUs the First, 11. 63. 
Aristobulus the Second, il. 7QL 
Aristotle, quoted, L 47. 
Ark, the, 1. 87 

capture ofyf* 17ft 
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Aitueaaii nrdeii Jemmlcm to be 

nlmUt,tt.tt. 
AiMloo, battle near, U. S31. 
Athallah, her umtrpadon, i. 330. 



Aurelliw. ticetmeQt of Om Jews 
9IS. 



Bilgrlcn. eapilfiu oftlw jlen 

Babylenianlewi, their Uifeonr, U. 
196. 

iiuiMci«ontt.l6L 

Talmud, iU.143L _ 
Balaam, the nrDphet, L UB. 
IhdehazKar, il. 8. 

Baichochab, the prateaded Ito- 
^ aiahtllLlOO. 
BaMiag& M ., quoted, iiL 835, 396. 
Bathsheba,l.l05. 
BeluMiL M., quot^i L 4ft. 68. 957. 
BenJaniln, birth of, 1. 3». 

destraethm of the tribe of, 1. 157. 

oir Tudela, his traveli, ill. 939. 
Berenice, sister of Agrtppa, ill TL 
Bither, siege and fliUofjli, lOS. 
Bristol, the Jew of, iii. 376. 
Brussels, sioiyof the Host in, IiL 

966. 
Buckingham, Mr., quoted, i. 146. 
Buonaparte, treatment of the J^ws 
by, ill. 327.^ 

summons the Sanhedrin, iii. 396. 
Burckhardt, M., quoted, i. 70. 74, 

75, 76. 134. 136. 
Byzantinie empire, stateof Uie JeKrs 

' ^^er,lil.l80.99fl^ 



Cabiaa,the,Iii.Oa. 
Caligula, accession of, ii. 137. 

Us design to proftoe the Tem- 
ple of Jerusalem, ii. 150. 

hisassaflBiDation,ii.l61. 
Canon of Jewish Scripture, ii. 35w 
Cavity of the teii tribes, L 915, 

^1.5.9. 
Caracalla,ill.l39. 
Cestiua Callus, advances Agalaal 
yenisBlem, ii.90ai 



(Cestlus GaHos,) 

■ttttcfct the Tciwinlc, U. Htt. 

his retreat, 11.901^ 
Cawipompn, Mn qoottd, L 49. Sk 

fliatfl of Ibe Jews 



Chaucer, quoted, iii. 90^ 

Cherubim, 1. 87. 

ChUperi^ competo Oie Jeara to be 

b^ptizeMi- I'TS- 
Chivalry, its efibcts on tlw eoadi- 

tion of the Jews, ilL 943:' 
CbiietianiQr, beoomeg under Oofr 

stantine the established icli' 

fion of the Roman wqrM, IH. 

Christians, persecutknie of the 
earty, by the Jews, Hi. Ua 
the New, in Spain, ffi.90OL 
Cicero, quoted, iii. 116. 
CIrcumcisioo,!. 14. 
Claudius Felix, iovemoi ti IiidM, 

nm. 

Cleopatra, ii. 84. 86. 

Cleigy, power of the, Hs dfedi oa 

the condickm of the Jews. iij. 

945. 
Constantino, ChrlsHanlty wider, 

becomes the establfarfffd relt- 

gion of the Koman woiM, iii. 

his laws relatiog tothe Jevm^ ill 

149. 
hissever? trentmentof the J^wi, 

iii. 150. 
ConstituUon, reIlgioQS,^orthe Jews, 

civil, of the Jews, 1 109. 
Cromwell, ncgotiatloii of the Jews 

with,iik306. . 
Crusaders, 'massaefe of thejfcm 

by the, iii, 948. 
Cusplus FaduSifoveniororJQdea, 

il. 166. 
Cyril, archbishop of AleCanMs, 

ill. 166. 
Cyrus, permits the Jews toi«lam 

to the Holy Land, iL H. 



Daniel, the prophet, Ii. 7. 
lefyses to ^vorsUip the fldin 
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(DanM,) . 

eaA Into fieiy flimaee, il. 7. 

cast into d^n of lionsf U. 7. 

tnterpren the king's dreanw, IL 8. 

and handwriting on the wall, 
U.8. 

promoted bv Darius, il. lOl 
David, youtlinil days of, 1. 168. 

anointed by Samuel, i. 182. 

slays Gollahof Oath, L 188. 

friendship for Jonathan, L 18^ 

envied by Saul, 1. 188. 

bis night to Nob, i. 184. 

•pares the life of Saul, i. 181 ' 

laments over tlie death of Saul 
and Jonathan, i. 188, 

declared Icing or Judah, 1. 18B. 

talcesZion, 1.191. 

jnalies Jerusalem hit capital, i. 

m. 

I before the Ark, 1.108. 
■ to build a temple, 1. 108. 
xommlts adultery wftli Bathshe- 

ba,i.lOS. 
^Hglit from Jerusalem, f. 187. 
laments death of Absalom, i. 198. 
feturns to Jenisaiem, i. 109. 
Ukes census of his dominions, i. 

800. 
AMxtinU Solomon bis successor, 

his'deatkLSOe. 

review of his reign, i. 808. 

bb personal character, 1.803. 

character of hi« hymns, 1. 30S. 
Deborah, stirs up Barak to the de- 
Hverauee of the Israelites, 1. 
199. 

ner hymn of triumpii, L 100. 
Decalogue, the, i. 80. 
Deaert, marcb of the Israelites 

througii, i. 74. 
Des Ouignes, M-^juoted, Hi. 89SI 
Diaiof Ahaz,l.8S3. 
INo Cassius, quoted, lil. lOS. 
Biodorus Siculus, quoted, 1. 78. 
DooesUclawof tlie Jews, i. 107. 



of, ilL 



184. 



S0pt, state of, before the settlA- 
ment of the Ifvaelitci in, i. 38. 
Ibmliwbi,!. 48. 



Joseph*s 



i*s government Ul L 45. 

its proliflc soil, 1.46. . 

the plagues of, 1. SO. 
Egyptian govemmenfand people, 
1. 90. 

priesthood, 1. 39. 
Ec^lans, their hatred of the pro- 
fession of a sheplierd, 1. 40,41. 

drowned lirthe Red Sea, i. 68. 
Eleazat, martyrdom of, li.SO. 
Elijah, the prophet, 1 888. 
Elisha, the prophet, 1.834. 
Elvira, council of, decree against 

the Jews, 111. 150. 
Endor, tlie wortian of, Saul con* 

suits, i. 187. 
Esau, birth o(; 1.83. 

aells his birthright, 1. 84. 

his meeting with Jacob, 1. 87. 
Bssenes, lUstoiy of the, U. 194. 
EstiierVll. 17. 
Eusebiue, quoted, 1. 184. 
Ezcommunlcatkm, among the 

Jews, ill. 188. 
Eaefclel, the prophet, 11. 6. 
Esra, 11.81. 84. 

Faber, Mr., his theory reepeetlnf 

the nyramlds, 1. 40, note. 

of thePei ' '^ 



Pentecost, 1. 96. 
of Tabernacles, 1.96, 99. 
of Trumpets, 1. 97. 
Festivals, Jewisbti. 97. 



Festus, governor of Judea, iL 176 
Feudal system. Its effect on the 
eondfUon of the Jews, lU. 841. 



First Fruits, 1. 191. 

Fhioeus Aquilitts, persecutes tlie 

Jews in Alexandria, 11. 141. 
his arrest and banishment, li. 140. 
put to death, il. 149. 
Floras, governor of Judea, li. 179. 
France, jterseeutlng laws against 

the Jews In, Ul. 317. 
Frederick theOreat,hi8ediC9tfortho 

regulation of the Jews, lit ^8. 



Garaaia, alege and capture of, bf 

Vespasian, 11. 808. 
GamaU<^«luol<if,W.8i* 
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Gibbon, Mr^ hii prrindlces 

the Jewa, lU. 9i. 1V7. 2 — 
Gideon, delWen tlie LnaeUtee, I. 

163. 
destroys the sltar of Baal, L 163. 
leAues lobe king, L 164. 
his death,!. 165. 
Gtocbala, siege and capture of; by 

Titus, 11. 974. 
Golden Age of Jadain, iU. 939. 
GoUah of Oath, stain by Dnvkl, L 

18S. 
Gomorrah, destruelion of. i. 15. 
Geefaen, Aunlly of Israel in, 1 44. 
Gosani, Father, quoted, iii. 138. 
Great Charter, Its reitulalions le- 

MUing to the Jews, lit 877. 
GMgoiie, Abb«, his dissertaUon on 

the Amelioration of the Jews, 

Ui. 387. 
Giegoiy I. his decrees against slave 

trade canied on Iqr tbe Jews, 
JU.174. 



Haman,li.l7. 

Harringlon*s proposition for selling 

Ireland to the Jews, iU. 306. 
Hebrew law, character of, i. 
116. 
religious constitution, i. 89. 
civil constitution, 1. 103. 
system of notation, i. 119, note. 
Heliogabaius, Iii. 13^ 
HeracliuB, reconquere Jerusalem, 

1U.198. 
Herder, Mr., quoted, 1. 100. 
Herod the Great, takes Jerusalem, 

ii.r 



king of Judea, 11. 83. 

visit to Mark Antony, U. 85. 
visit to Qctavius Cesar, ii. 87. 
murders his wlft Bfariamne, U. 

80. 
Ms magnificence, ii. 01. 
attempt to assassbate him, 11. 08. 
rebuilds Samaria, 11. 98. 
buiklsCcsarea,ii.94i 
rebuilds the Temple^ 11. 9& 
hislaBfrmnesB,iL105. 
hisdeath, 11.105. 
massacre of the InnoeeBts, U. 

bis will, and AmeraL 11. 107. 



Herod Antlpw, tetrerch of GaUIoe, 
11.134. ^^ 

Christ brought before, U. 131 

puts John the Baptist to death, 
li.l37. ^^ 

accused by Agrippa, U. 142. 

banlriied by Callguia, il 143. 
Herodianilunlly,^U.l& 
Herodion,fUloi;iU.67. 
HerodotiuLquoied, L 68. S18.SSB. 

Heiekiah, on the UiniQe'Qf Jndah, 

throws off the Assyrian yofce,'L 

S49. 
his sublime prayer, i.35L. 
cured- of a mortal disease bj 



1,1.! 

Us death, 1.853. 
High Prket of the Jews, L 88. 
Holy of Holies, i. 86. 
Hosea, the prophet, i 844. 
Host at Brusseta, story of the, iiL 

866. 
Hyrcanus, the Maecabee, U. 54.71 



Jacob, birth of; 1.83. 

buys right of primogeniture, L 84. 

vision of the bidder, 1.84,^ 

marries Rachel, L 85. 

In Mesopotamia,!. 85. 

meeting with Esau, 1. 87. 

commanded to assttme the nana 
of Israel, 1.87. 

his family, L 35. 

migration into Egypt, L 44. 

his death, 1.47. 

his splendid prophenr, 1. 47. 
Jamnia, school of, iii. 8L 110. 
Japha,faUof,U.848. 
Jason, H. 36. 
Idolatry, Jewish,!. 03. 
Idumsans, the, ii. 883L 
Jebosbai^at, 1. 839: 
Jehovah, (the "Faithfal and Un- 
changeable**) not prononnoad 
by the Jews, i. 58. 
Jehuda, Patriarch of Tibeiiai,ifL 

138. 
Jepthah, chief of the Gfleaditeik L 
]S6. 

defeats the AmnsoniteL i. 168. 

his rash vow, tl6<L 
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leremlali, the prophet, I. S56. 

his sotemii warnhigi and denun- 
« eittloDf, i. 938. 

foretells the captivity of the 
. Jews,i.898. 

thrown into a dungeon, i. 960. 

kifl Lamentations, i. 961. 

his death, i.S63. 
Jericho, Joshna sends spies to, i. 
J38. 

taken bf the Israelites, i. 14a 

surrender of, to tlie Romans, iL 
' SM. 
Jerol)oan], made king of Israel, i. 

S93. 
' his iddlatry, i. 394. 

fkllof tbeHoii8eor,i.295. 
Terusalem, the seat of the Hebrew 
goTemment, 1. 101. 

its situation described, i; 101. 

besieged by Rabehakeh, 1. 950. 

flrat eapture, by Necho, 1. S57. 

second capture, by Nebuchad- 
iieE8ar,i.858. 

the wall rebuilt, ii. 82. 

taken by Ptolemy, ii. SO. 

laken by Pompey, Ii. 73. 

taken by Herod, ii. 89. 

tamull8in,tt. 183. 

mrremfer of Komao garrison in, 
il.105. 

advance of Ceetlas CMhis 
against, ii. 909; 

John of Glsebala in, ii. S70. 

Infestedwith robbers, ii. 97t. 

civil war in, ii. 381. 

threefbctkMisln,lii.7. 
< state of, at the somniencement 
of the siege, (A. C. 00,) Ui. 10. 

the Somans. nnder Titus,^ ad- 
vance to the siore ot iii. 11. 

the siege formed, iii. 13. 

its walls described, Ui. 17. 

battering ram advanced, iii. 96. 

flrat wall abapdoned, iii. 98. 

stratagem tif Castor, Iii. 30. 

■eectaid wall kMt, and retaken, 
ilLSl. 

fleeond wall taken, iii. 38. 

nimiaeiBtheeity,ili.94. 

Tftnsbegiuiatrenoh uidwall, 
. iiL39. 

eflbets of the ftmlne, »}. 40. 
• |biltlvesiBofdared.fiirtlMirfoid, 



(Jerusalem,) 
the Antonia taken, iii. 45. 
the Temple besieged, hi. 47. 
horrors i>f famine, ill. SO. 
burning of the Temple, iii.53L 
the Romans enter toe Temple, 

eapture and demolition of, iii. 58L 
nambers killed and taken at the 



siege of, iiL 63. 
Sadnan foe ' 



Hadrian founds a new city on the 

site oi; ill. 106. 
Constantine adorns the new city, 

Ul. 147. 
. the Jews interdicted (Vom eater* 

ing the new <aty, iiL 151. 
splendour of the new city, iiL 

151. 
conquest of, by the Persians, IIL 

reconquest of, by. HeradinS, IiL 

the Jews prohibited fhxm ap- 
proachhig, iii. 100. 
Jesos Christ, led before the Sanhe- 
drin, ii. 133. 
brought before Ptmtius Pilate, ik 

and before Herod, ii. 134. 
his crucifixion, 11. 134. 
Jewish captivity, in Babylon, L 

345,11.5. 
Cyrus puts an-end to, iL 10. 
communities, re-establishment 

of, UL 80. 107. 
education, course of, Ui. 134. 
history, manner in which H 

should be written and read, 

L39., 
— ; — character of modem, UL 

79. 
L^w, character of the, L 110. 
dispute aboututhe languam 

in which it was to be read} Ui. 

190. 
. naUon, its political existence an- 

nihUttted,UL7& 
schools of learning. iU. 84. 
worship, edict of Julian for re* 

storing, iU. 87. 

JEWS, prefotorv remarks on their 

civil and religious history, L flL 

reiU[ious c on sntutfon of tpoi I, 
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(Jews,) 
eivU coiwtltatlon of ttie, 1. 108. 
domertlc laws of the, i. 107. 
naUooaUtyof the,KS83. 
return of. fhMii Babylonian eap- 

tMty, U. 10. 

Batiouai cbacacter, on their re- 

turo to the Holy Land, ii. 13. 

Alexandrian, penncutions of, 

under Antiocbus Epipbanes, 

il. 30. 56. 

anccesMs of, under the lla&- 

cabee, 11. 44. 
expelled from Rome, byTiberina 

GMT, 11. 131. 
Alexandrian, pemeution of, by 

Flaccus Aquiliua, ii. 143. 
— — — deputation of, before 

GaHfuIa, 11. 15L 
Babylonian, their remarkable 

hietory, U. 88. 

— maaiaere of, ii. 160. 

number of, in Jenualem (A. C. 

65), ii. 183. 
revolt nf, in Jerusalem, il. 183L 
B of, in Caesarea, 11. 196. 
e of, in Syria, ii. 107. 
attack CeatluB Gallus, it. 904. 
defeat the Romans, ii. 9U7. 
their preparationa for war, ii. 

813. 
advance of Vespasian agtilnst 

the, 11. 333. 
their political existence annihi- 
lated, ill. 78. 
modem, tlieir character, Ui. 78. 
their literature, persecutions, and 

industry, iU. 70. 
re-establishment of, into co 

munities, ill. 80. 
treatment during the reicns of 

Vespasian^ Domltian, Nerra, 

and Trajan, ill. 91. 
insurrections of, in Egypt, Gy- 
rene, Cyprus, Mesopotamia, 

and Palestine, Hi. 94. 
treatment of the, daring reigns 

of Antoninus, and Marpus 

Aurelius, iU. 114. 

Di$per$um a/ the, IIL 114. 

In Egypt, ill. 115. 

In Asia Minor, iii. 115. 

In Greece, HI. llQ. ^ 

In Italy, ia. 117. i 



(Jews,) 
in Spain, fli. lia 
their persecutions of the eaifv 

Christians, iii. 180. 
their relations with Rome, IU. 

laa 

their treatment, liy Bevems, iiL 

131. 
their condition deseribed by Tif 

tullian, ilL 131. 
In China, at Christian era, ae> 

coQatof,iU.138. 
attempt, under Conrtantine, to 

convert the, ilL 146. 
laws of Oonatantine rptpeetiag, 

ilL 148. 
decree of Oouncil of Ehira, 

against, iii. 150. 
aeveilty of their treatment, by 

ConstantiuB, IH. 150. 
interdicted from entering leraan- 

lero, iii. 151. 
edict of Julian the Apostate, for 

restoring ttie worship 6f, ilk 

158. 
iet about rebuilding the Teavl* 

of Jerusalem, Hi. 153. 
their treatment, by ThevdoalQS 

the Great, HI. 156. 
ftvoured by the Arians. IH. 15a. 
conflicts between Cnriatiana 

and, Ui. 159. 
their treatment, liy Theodoriua 

II., ill. 159. 
conversion of, in Minorca, UI. 

160. 
and in Crete, Ui. 183. 
state of, under Che Barbarian 

kings, iii. UO. 
trade carried on by, Ui. 170. 
slave trade of Einope, tai the 

hands of, iii. 171. 
slate of, in Afttea, IH. ITT. 
protected by Theodorie, Cfothlo 

king of Italy, m. 177. 
compelled, by Cniiperic, to re- 
ceive baptism, iU. 178. 



condition, on tlie breakiw forth 

of Mabometanism, itt. 119, 
state, under the Bynmtine em- 

pii«,Ui.l80.8a6. 
law of Justhi the elder agnbMt. 

HL18L 
law of Jnatliiiaii agalaik ilL 

184. 
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in Penria, itate of, iii. 193. 

audat tbe Persians in the con- 
quest of Jerusalem, iii. 198. 

in Arabia, iii. 900. 

treatment by Mjihomet, iii> 905. 

under the empire of tbe calipbs, 
iii. 906. 

perwcatlcnsof, in Spain, Iii. 909. 

severe laws against, In France, 
iiLSlT. 

OoldeuAgeofthemodent, IU.919. 
tbeir condition under tbe ea- 

liDbs, Hi. «U9. 
in Italy, ill. 937. 
under Charlemagne, III. 898. 
under Louis tbe Debonnaire, III. 

399. 
edicts of Agobard, bishop of 

Lyona, against, ifl. 930. 

Iron Jige of the modemy Iii. 937. 
their pemecutions and degrada- 
tions in the East. ill. 937.' 
in Palestine, iii. 939. 
In the- Byzantine empire, iii. 

9iO. 
effect of the feudal ^stem on 

the condition of, ilL 941. 
effect of chivalry on the condi- 
tion of, ill. 943. 
effect of the power of the clergy 
' on the condition of, iii. 945. 
effect of usury on the condition 

of, iii. 940. 
peiseciitions of, In Grenada, iii. 

947. 
massacres of, by tbe Crusaders, 

iii. 948. 
persecutioDs of, In France, ill. 

959. 
compelled to wear a peculiar 

dre9viit-356. 
expelled fh>m France, by PhUlp 

the Fair, Ui. 900. 
readmitted, by Louia X., III. 

900. 
rising of tlw shepherds agafawt, 

iii. 961. •- -• 1 

final eipukioQ ikom France, iU. 

964. 
In Germany, III. 906. 

' inurder oi; in 



Frankfort, ill. S 



(Jews, 
tn England^ iii. 96a 
first settlement under tlie Sax- 
ons, iii. 968. 
treatment under William Ruf us, 

iii. 968. 
under Stephen, iii. 960. 
under Henry II., iii. 970. 
at the coronation of Richard I., 

m.9?i. 

massacre of, at York, iiL 979. 

spoliations of, under John, iii. 
976. 

treatment of, under Henry m.. 
ill. 977. 

a parliament of, summoned, iii. 
918. 

sold by Henry HL, iii. 981. 

treatment under Edward t, UL 
984. 

suitut'e respecting, iii. d84l 

their expulsion nom England, 
iii. 985, 

in Spain, iii. 987. 

persecuted by the Cortes, IU. 987. 

and by the clergy, iii. 968. 

their expulsion from Spain, iii. 
904. 

their self-devotion and suffer- 
ings, iii. 994. . 

tbeir treatment in Italy, UL 99& 

in Morocco, iii. 997. 

in Portugal, iii. 998. 

in Turkey, iii. 301. 

in Italy, iii. 308. 

eflbct of the invention of print- 
ing on the, iii. 304. 

effect of the Reformation on, iii. 
304. 

made to pay toll on entering cer- 
tain ciUes, iii. 305. 

treatment in Holland, iii. 306. 

nMotlation with Cromweil, iiL 

thehr return to England, UL 308. 

modem •tau of the, iii. 310. 
change in their relative state to 

the rest of mankind, UL 319. 
in Poland, IiL 381. 
edict of Frederick the Great ra* 

specting, iiL 399. 
In Englaind. since the tfana of 

Charles n., IIL 394, 
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tSfhr natanllattoB oC; UL 384. 

IB Italy, ULSM. 

In Oermaoy, f U. 388. 

In Pntncef til. 390. 

peation to Louis XVt, tlL 3S7. 

Banhedrin of; raminoned bj 

Buonaparte, lii. 398. 
recent acts for the anwUoratioB 

of the civil Hate of; III. 33L 
ealimate of the present number 

of, in Africa, Asia, Europe, 

and America, Ul. 333. 

Jeiebel,deaUi^S38. 
Inimolallon of human vlctiina) L 

la 
Immortality of the soul, 11. M. 
Inquisition in Spain, ill. 99a 



(loaeph, tlw ptoyileiam) 
promoted by Ooietaflne, fit 



100. 



Joasb, 1. 910. 

Joel, the prophet, i.S44. 

John the Baptist, put to deadi by 

Herod, tl. 137. 
John of Gischala. ii.Sl& 890. 
ia Jerusalem, u. 870. 
melts the treasures ixf the Tem- 
ple, ill. 48. 
surreodera to the Romans, Ul.4n. 
Jonah, the prophet, L 943. 
Jonathan, overthrows the MUUt- 
tlnee, i. 180. 
his A-ieiidshlp for David, L 189, 

his death, 1.188. 
Jonathan, the Maocabee, 11. 48. 
Jonathan, the high-priest, his mll^ 

der, 11. ITS. 
Joppa, taken by the Bonaaiis under 

Vespasian, iL 961. 
Jordan, the, i. 15. 10. J30. 
Joseph, birth of, i. 87. 
his coat of many colours, i. 30. 
his two dreams, i. 38. 
sold by his brothers, 1. 97. 
bought by Potiphar, 1. 37. 
accused by Potlphar's wifle, i. 37. 
thrown into prison, 1. 37. 
interprets the king's dreams, i. 

38. 
made chief minister, L 3& 
makes himself known to his 

brethren, i.43. 
his administration in Egypt, 1.45. 
JoMpph, the piqraician, converted to I cel< 
Chri8tiaiiUy,liL100. | hia 



Jewish cities, lii. 100. 
Joseuh the Beooad, of Germasy. 
his edict for the amettoraHoa 
of theJews,ULS9S. 
Joaephus, his history quoted, 1. 17. 
&0S.78. 190. 907.815, U. i& 
130. 1S5. 173. 180. 900.890, Ui. 
48. 

his history charaeteiiMd, K.81L 

his story and character, ii. 914. 

made governor of GaiUMw ii.814. 

his measures in Galilee, u. 917. 

Interview with John of Gis- 
chala, IL 890. 

in Tariefaea, 11. 891. 

opposes the Komans, ii. S94w 



intrigues against him« IL 887. 
flight at the advance of Veapa- 
. slan, H. 93S. 
throws hlaMeif into Jotapata, iL 

930. 
directs thedefenceof JoUpata, IL 

938. 
conceals himself in a well, iL 

9SS. 
interview with TeapasiaB, tt. 



his character. 



r,H.S90. 
Titus, at the aleie 
em, ill. — 



oTJera- 



reeommends the suranderof Jff' 

rusalem, ill. 33. 
wounded at the sleie of JeiwK' 

lem. Hi. 41. 
flite after the eapCaic of Jena** 

Iem,iU.75. 
Titus and Agrlppa testify to the 

accuracy of his history, lilk TB. 
Josephus the False, lit lOOi 
Joshua, appointed military leader 

of the IsiaeliteB, 1.108. 
passes the Jordan, 1 130* 
commands the sun and moon to 

stand stfll,i. 148. 
divides out the land, 1. 14ft. 
his death, 1. 158. 
Josiah, ascends the thn»e of 



Judah, 1.854. 
destroys idolatroQi ptaaea, 
celebrates tiM paaawer, i. ! 
- i,L8afc . 



i.9H 
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JoBt U., bis ** OMchiehte der b- 
rtcfltfen,** qaot«, ill. 131. 188. 

Jotapata, siege of, by V^spaiiaa, 

il.236. ^^ 

description of, H.S97. 
captare of, ii. 251. 
Isaac, biitb of, 1. 17. 
ofered va» by Abraham, i. 19. 
mvries Rebekab, 1. 83. 
bis death, i.S9. 
Isaiah, the prophet, i. 944.949. S51, 

9Kl,S53. 
larael, (the "Prevailing,") J[aeob 

commanded to assume the 

name of, i. S7l 
the twdve sons oC, i. 35. 
migration into Egypt, i.44» 
establishment in Goshen, i. 45. 
lietof tbiBlting8 0f,i.S99. 
captivity of the ten tribes of, i. 

945,ii.&9. 
Israelites, tiieir march through the 

desert, i. 74. 
arrive at the. foot of Mount 

Sinai, t. 78. 
receive the laws from Moses, i. 
'78. ^• 
fii3t advance to the Holy Land, 

1.118. 
forty yeard* residence in the de- 
sert. i.l«4. ^ . , 
second advance to the Hoiy 

3,and, i. 135. 
pass die Jordan, i.'139. 
capture Jericho,- i. 140. 
thtf promised land divided unong 

the twelve tribes of, 1 145. 
SQti^tedto the power of the king 

of Mesopotamia, 1. 158. 
Bubdoed^by the Moabites, i. 158. 
delivered by Ehud, i. 158. 
ororassed by the ^ing of Canaan, 

and by the Midianites, i. :^. 

delivered by Gideon, i. 163. 

oppresaed by the Philistines and 
Ammonites, i. 166. 

end of their forty yean' oppres- 
sion, i. 166. 

desire a liihg,i. 174. 

captivity of the, i. 345. • 

«atloQaUtyof,i.S45.- 

tttf^Jews,) 
Jubilee, year o^i. 100. -^ 

Vol. IIL— G g 



Judah, list of the kings Of, i. 899. 

invaded by Sennacherib, 1 9^ 

becqmes a vassal sute, L 9S7. 

the aceptre departed from, ii. 190^ 
Judaism, Golden Age of; ia 919. 

Iron Age oAiiK^. 

Statute of, Edward L, iii. 981 

modern, iii. 319. 
Judea, becomes part of a Romaa 
provinceyii. 190. • 

revolt against Rome, ii. 183 

final sub}ugation off iii. 73. 
Judas the Maccabee, ii. 43.' 
Judas the Galilean, ii. 189. 
Judges, period of the, i. 154. 

the heroic'age of Hebnw history, 

audiorl^of the,i.l55. 
Julian the Apostate, acseaiion of, 
iii. 151. 
his edict for rebuilding the Tem- 
ple, lit 153. 
and for restoring the Jewish 

worship; Hi. 153. 
his ftll,,iil. 15S. 
Justin, quoted,Ji. 99. 
Justin the elder, his law againsk • 

the Jews, iii. 181. 
Justinian, his severe laws agafaist 

the Jews, iii. 184. 
Juvenal, quoted, iii. 118. 
" Ivanho^,.*' of Sir Walter Seott, 
characterized; iii. 944, note. 

K. * 

Ki^ites, articles of thefar fkitb, 

Ui. m 
Khozar, Jewish kingddm of, ilL 

835. 
Korah, rebellion of, i. 183, 



Law of the Jews, dispute about 
the language in which 4t was 
toberead,in.ldO. 
Leprosy, i. 111. 
Locusts, 1. 63. 

Lot, rescued by Abraham,!. 19. 
ids flisht, i. 16. 

hiswife'a transformalion, i. 1^ 
hts4ncestuous connexion, 1. 17 
Louis XVT., petition of the Jews 
to,iU.3M. 
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Lownan, Mr., quoted, i. 144. 
LttUier, tone In which he spoke of 
the Jews, iil. a05. 



Maccabees, the, it 43. 
MaclMBrus, aanenier of. itt. 87. 
Mahomet, eondition of the Jews on 
the appearance of, iii. 179. 
his peraecuttoa of the Jews, iU. 

Malmonides, Moses, iii. 334. 
Malachi, the prophet, U. 95. 
Malte Brun, quoted,!. 145. 
Manahem, ii. 193. 
ManasBehfSacends throqeof Judah, 
t.S53. 

his cruelties and idolatry, i. 353. 

sent captive to Babylon, i. 3M. 

restored to his throne, i. 355. 

his death, i. 355, 
Manna, i. 76. 

Marr1age,*Jewiahlawof, L 109. 
Martial, quoted, VA. 118. 
Masada, siege of, Ui. 09. 

seir-destructioa of the ganriaon 
of, iii. 71. 
Mattatbias, ii. 4L. ' 

Maundreli, quoted, 1. 139. 
Melchizedech, i. 13. 
Mendelsohn, Jif oees, iii. 334. 
MenelauB, ii. 86. 

Messiahs, account of fUse, iiL 306. 
Michaelis, quot^, 1. 101. 106. 
Mischna, or Jewish code of condi- 
tional law, described, ttt. 133. 
Mitford, Mr., quoted, ii. 39. 
Money lending, its eflfects on the 
cliaracter and condition of the 
Jews, iii; 346. 
"Monti di PietA," estabUshed, iii. 

303. 
Mordeeai, ii. 18. 

Mosaic religious constituUon, L 
89. 

civil constitution, 1. 103. ' 

Law, character of, i. 116. 
Moaes, (" drawn from the water,") 
his birth, i. 51. 

preservation in a cradle of 
rushes, i. 83. 

education, i. 53. 

flight to Arabia, 154. 



(Moaea,) 
return to Egypt, i. 54. 
undertaices deii verauce of the I»- 

nuUite8,L54. 
natural qualificatioQB for the un 

dertaking, i. 55. 
his credentials, i. 56. 
transformation of his rod, i. 57 
withering of his. hand, 1. 57. 
appears before Pharaoh, i. 57. 
denmnds release of the lamei 

ites, i. 57. 
dividtito the Red Sea, i. 68L . 
song,'on crossing the Eed Sea, l 

leads the Isradites through tfat 

desert, i. 74. 
sweetens the wateis of MaraA, 

i.75. 
feeds the IsraeUtes with manna, 

i.76. 
delivers the laws from tbe foot 

of Mount Sinai, i. 78. 
zemaina on Mount Sinai for fiw^ 

days, i. 81. 
hislastacts, i. 131. 
lastwordsof, i. 1331 
views the promised land, L 135^ 
his death,!. 135. 
his character, i. 135. 
Bfoses of Crete, tlie Impostor, iU. 

161 



N. 

Nabnm, the prophet L 944. 
Nathan, the prophet, repfoves 

David for sin, 1.195. 
NaturalizaUon hill in England, UL 

333. 
Nebuchadneziar, commands the 

armies of Ninevelu L 1K8L 
takes Jerusalem, i. SSB. 
Nehemiah, rebuilds the walls of 

Jerusalem, ii. 33. 
expels Manassefa from Jsram- 

lem,iL36. 
builds a rival Temple on Geii- 

zim,ii.36. 
Nero, iL 813. 

Niebuhr, quoted, 1. 70, 71. 74 
NUe,the,i.38.89. 
Notation, Hebrew mtMi o( L 

119. 
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o. 

Orestef, prefect 'of Alexandria, tit. 

164, 165. 
Otbniel, 1. 158. 



J. 

Palestine, described, 1. 144. 

division of, among tbe tvrelve 

tribes, i. 145. 
«ate of, aflei^e destruction of 
Jerusalem, iii. 81. 
Paley, Dr., quoted, iii. 39S. 
Pairliament of Jews, iti. 378, 379. 
Passover, Feasbof the, i. 65. 97. 
Patriarch af tlie West, his office, 
ill. 80. 107. 
hia power and dominion^ iii. 

108. 125. 
apostles of the, iii. 119. 
decline and foil of tbe office, HL 
144. IW. 167. 
Pa^archs, character of the, i. 29. 

31. 
Pentecost, Feast df, 1. 98. 
PetroiiiHS, governor of Syria, 11. 

153. 
Pharaoh, tbe patron ofJoaeph, i. 

50. , 
Pharisees, ii. 60. 132. 
Pbilo,iraoted, U. 143. 148. 149. 155. 

lU. 114. 
PboBiiiciaBs, naval discoveries of, 

i.217. 
Plagues of Egypt, i. 59. 
Pliny, auoted, ii. 134, IQ. 93. 
Plutarch, quotied, i. 61. 
Pococke, quoted, i. 139. 
Polycarp, death of, iii. 130. 
Pompey talces Jerusalenh, ii. 73. 
Pontius Pilate, governor of Judea,' 
ii. 133. 
Jesus Christ before, ii. 133. 
recalled and disgraced, 11. 135. 
Poor law, Jewish, i. 114. 
Prldeaux, Dr., quoted, L 316. 947. 
Priesthood, Egyptian, 1. 40. 
Prince of tbe Captivity, in Baby- 
Ion, origin of this dignity, iU. 
• 80. 107. m. 

bis state and splendour, lil. 135. 
his court, iii. 137. 
extinction of tbe office, Iii. 237. 



Printing, faivention of, its alfeet on 
tbe condition of the Jews, iiL 

Prodigies, ii. 179. 

Property, Jewish law of, i. 14& 

Prophets, character and f\inctionB. 

of^e,.i^.343. 
Ptolemy, takes Jerusalem, ii. 30. 
Public revenue an(l expenditure of 
the Jewish commonwealth, i. 

, ISl. 
PdHm, festival of, ii. SI. 



duirinius, prefecture of, in Syria, 
il.l28. 



Rabbinism, 



I and growth of, 



origin 1 
iii. 83. "111. 134. 
Rabal «.138.14v. 
Red sea, passage of, by tbe Israel- 
lte8,L 9. 
locaJ traditions respecting, i. 71. 
Reformation, the, its effiscts on the 

condition of tbe Jeves, iii. 305. 
Rehoboam, made king of Judab, i. 
323. 
bis death, i. 334. 
Revenue of the Hebrew common- 
wealth, i. 151. 
Rutb and Boaz, story oC L 178 

B. 
SabbaUi,tbe, i.97. 
Sabbatbai jSevi, the fUse Messiab, 

iiL 310. 
Sabbatic year, tbe, i. 90. 
Sabinus, in Jerusalem, ii. 114. 
Sacrifices, Jewish, i.'85. 95. 
Sacy, Baron dct quoted, iii. 139, 

note. 
Sadducees.U.61.183. 
Samaria, si^e of. i. 336. 
Samaritans, the, ii. 18. 
law of JusUn against, iii. 181. 
insurrections of, aminst tbe 

Christians, ill. 183. 
close of their history, UL 18& 
Samson, birth of; i. 168. 
hislriddle, i. 169. 
alays tbe Philistines, K 160. 
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carriM away tbe latMof Gaca, 

i.109. 
betrayed by Delilah, Lm. 
htedeatlHlm. 
Samuel, birth of, 1.17t 
m^eiudge of Israd, I. in. 
his dvil adminirtratioii, i. 174. 
anoint! David to raeeeed Saul, 

L18S. 
Banhedrln. eMablUied by Gahb^- 

iM,fl. 75. 
oilginof,L103,lL190L 
deacribed, iL m. 
Cicape the feoenl wieek, Ui. 

S, note, 
of Tiberlaa, dJMeMioM in, lit 

19B. 
•am'noned by Buonaparte, iii. 

3S7,3!2B. 
quenlooflsabmittedto, liy Buona- 
parte, Ui. 338. 
anewera of the, thereto, iii. 3S9. 
Banatary laws of the Jews, i. 110. 
Baul, anointed, king by Samuel, i. 

declared Mng at M izpah, i. l^V. 
defeat* the Ammoniti^ L 177. 
hiB inauguration, 1. 177. 
overthrows tlie AmaielcitBL i 

181. 
■eleed with insanity, L 188. 
seeks to kill David, 1. 183. 
consults the woman of Endor, J. 

187. 
his death J. 18a 
Scott. Sir Waltei, his «*Ivanhoe*' 

characterized, iii. 344, note. 
Scriptare, canon of Jewish, il. 34, 

Scriptures,, the, dispute about the 
lanioase in which they were 
to be read, iii. 100. . 

Seebzen, M., quoted, i. 76. 

Sennacherib, invades Judah, L 
340. 
his army destroyed by ptttHedce, 
i.998L 

Septuagint version of tbe Scrip- 
tures, ii. 58. 

Severus, treatment of the Jews by* 
iii. 131. 

Severus, bisttop of Htnorcai Iii. 
160. 

Shaw, Mr., quoted,!. 75. 



Shepherd, the profession of, de- 
tested by the Ecypcians, 1. 41. 
Shqtheitli, liaing oftlie, against 

the Jews, iii. 360. 
«Shibbo(eth,"i. 167. 
Simeon 8tyntes,iU. 160. 
Shnon the Just, ii. 3a 
Simon the Jiaccabee, it 53. 
Simon, son of Gioras, before Jeru- 
salem, ii. 805. 
Invited into Jerusalem, tt. 307. 
his capture, iU. 6], 03. 
scourged and pit to death at 
Borne, iii. 65. 
SlaK>n, son of Gamaliel, patriarch 

of Tiberius, iii. im 136. . 
Slavery, Jewish law of, 105. 
Slave trade, of Europe, in the 
hands of tbe Jews, tii. 171. 
decrees of «ouadlB against, Ui. 
172,173. 
Sodom, destruction of, 1. 15. 
Solomon, birth of, i. 106. 
anointed and proclaimed the auc- 

cesBor of David, i. 30L 
succeeds to the throne, i. 30f . 
his wisdom, 1.904. 
bis internal government, L 305. 
foreign treaties of. i. 806. 
marriea -Pharaoh's dauf^iier, 1. 

306. 
begins to build the Temple, L 

306. 
his Temple described, i. 907. 
his palaces, 1. 314. 
his splendour and riches, 1. 915. 
sources of his wealth, 1 916. 
his treaty with Tyre, i. 916. 
commerce of, L 316. 
sends a fleet to.Ophir, 1. 9ia 
his wriUngs, i. 310. 
his seraglio, 1. S90. 
death of, i. 331. 
Suetonius, quoted, iii. 99; 
Synagogue woreldp of the, Iii. 88. 

r. 

Tabemaeie, conatmetioii of the, L 

83.85. 
Tabernacles, feast oi; 1. 08L 
Tacitus, quoted, iL 171. 
Tobnbd, Babylonian, deseribadi 

iU. f43. 
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Tarichea, dege of, U. 964. 

Taralii8b,i.S7. 

Temple of Solomon, described, 1. 

rebuilding of tlie second, after 

the BabyloifiancapUvitv,ii.ll. 

Caligula'a design to profane, U. 

state of tbe second, (A. C. 69.X 

iiLSS. 
besieaedbv Titus, Ui. 47. 
buming of, ill. 54. 
entered by the Romans, iii. JIP7. 
spoils talwn from; by Titus, iii. 

65. 
edict of JiiUan, for rebuilding the, 

iii^Sa. 
attempt to rebuild the, lit. 153. 
the rebuUding intenupted, iii. 
153. 
Tertullian, quoted, iii. 131. 
Theft, Jewish law of, i. 113. 
Theodoric, Gothic Icing of Italy, 
|dve8protection to the Jeira, 

Theodosius the Great, bis treat- 
. mettt of the Jews, iii. 156. 

Theudas, the impostor, ii. 168. 

Tiberias, city of; ii. 819. 
surrenders to Vespasian, U. 263. 

Tiberias, patriarch of, liis office, 

His power and dominion^ lit. 10& 

decline and ftUl of the office, iii. 
145. 167. 167. 
Tiberius Alexander, governor of 

Jndea, ii. 169. 
Tiberius Caesar, ii. 130. 
Titus, at siege of Jerusalem, Hi. 11. 
bis conduct, after the capture of 
Jerusalem, iii. 63. 
Trumpets, feast of, i. VI. 
Tuclcer, Mr., maltreat^ for ea- 
ising the cause of the Jews, 



Tudeia, Benjamin, of tala tnvela, 
•UL839. 



Ventidius CuAianus, goveraor of 

Judea, U. 169. 
Vespasian, Syria committed tb his 
charge by Nero, iL 213. 
opens the campaign agahist the 

Jews, Ii. 233. 
besieges Jotapata, ii. 336. 
takes Tiberias, 11. 963. 
besieges and captures Taricbea, 

suspends h'is attack on Jerusa- 
lem, iL 290. 

Vitellius, at Jenisalenl, ii. 135. 

Voltaire, his antipathy against tbe 
Jews, ii|.a29. 

U. 

Urim and Thummlm. the, i. 88. 
Usury, Jewish law of, i. 150. 
its eflect on tbe chancer and 
condition of the Jews, iU. 346, 

W. 

War law, Jewish, i. 114. 
Weights, Hebrew, our iinpOrfbet 
knowledge of, i. 816. 



Xerxes, ii. 17. 



Zaddekin, mystic sect of, iii. 331, 

note. 
Zealots, the, ii. 193. 381. 988. 
Zedekiah, king of Judah, i. 859. 
Zenobia, queen -of Palmyra, ill. 

14!^ 
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Lifter ByroB, by Moore. .St. 8to. 
Cooper^ Sniv. Diolioaary, tr. 8vo. 
Hooper's Med. Diettonary, t ▼. 8va 

Watley's Woriu lOr. 8vo. ' 

Weetey** MMoeL Woike. .S t. 8«o. 
Wesley's Sermons ........St. Sto. 

DtTiesf a erm on s. St. 8to. 

GoofTs Study of Medieine, 5 t. Sra 

CkxMTS Book of Nature 8to. 

Crsbb's Bticlislt Synonymes. .8to. 
Brown's Bible Dicttonsry . .. i8to. 

Brown's Concordance SSmo. 

DsTies* Surveying 8yb. 

6ibeon*s Sunreymg 8vo. 

Letters ftom the iri^iean Sto. 

Dibdin's Beminissenoes Sro. 

Vau BalsH's NarratiTe 8?o. 

Lift of Dr. Clarke 8to. 

Pdbam Sv. 13mo. 

Tbe Disowned «.8t. 13mo. 

DeTereux 8v. i3mo. 

PaulCSlflbrd ST. ISmo. 

Falkland 13mo. 

De L'Orme St. 12ma 

Waverley »▼. 12mo. 

Walter ColytoQ St. 19mA. 

The Barony St. ISmo. 

Clottdesley St. ISrao. 

Tbe Lost Heir St. ISmo. 

Stories of a Bride St. ISma. 

Thd English at Home . .St. iSino. 

Coming Outf dee. St. ISmo. 

Southennan St. ISmo. 

Subaltern's Log Book . .St. l^mo. 

Hi^Baba ST. ISmo. 

DeUale St. ISmo. 

Tndtsof TraTel ........St. ISmo. 

The New Forest St. ISmo. 

Lastof the Vlaniagenets^S t. ISmo. 

The Collegians St. iSma 

The Rivals St. ISmo. 

PriTateLifc St. ISmo. 

Romance of History ....St. ISmo. 

Httiigiuian Tsles St. ISmo. 

Contrast St. ]2mo. 

St. ISma 



Neele's Lift and Remains . .. .Sto. 
France, by Lady Morgan. S t. ISmo. 

Cook's Oracle ISnm. 

Domestic Duties ISmo. 

Mathematical Tables Iton. 

LiTes of Signers of D. I ISmo 

.BrooksH Poems «....lSnno. 

MiUer's Greece ISmo 

Schoberl's Christianity ISmo 

OTld Delphinl. ' Smart's Honuie. 
The Northern TraTeller . . ^ ISmo. 
Milman'B Hist.ortheJews,3T.l8rao 
LOckhart's Napoleon . .,.S t. ]8mo. 
Southey's Life of Nelson . . .I8mo. 
Life of Alexander tiw Great, ISmo. 

History of Insects .ISma 

Bush's Life of Mohammed .ISmo. 
LlTes of Painters, &c.. .3 t. Idma 
Gait's Lift of Byron ......... ISmo. 

Seotion Demonology ISmo. 

Massinger's Plays ISmo. 



of Real Life, S t. ISmo. 

Damley .^. . .3 t. ISmo. 

LawrieTodd Sv. ISmo. 

Beatrice S v. ISmo. 

Yesterday In Ireland ....St. ISfiio. 

Tales of the West 2 v. ISmo 

The Exclusives S v. ISmo 

Sl Valentine's Day, dec S v. ISino. 

Waldegrave S v. ISiiia 

Adventures of a Page . S v. ISma 

gybrent De CrQoe 8 v. ISmo. 

the School of Fashion, 2 v. ISmo. 

Stratto* Hill 2 v. ISnio. 

Almack's Revisited St. ISmo. 

Campaigns of a Cornet, S v. ISmo 
Tkles of MiUtary Lift ■ -3 v. I2mo. 

Foscarini .3 v. ISmo. 

Stories of Waterioo St. ISmo 

The Country Curate. ...St. ISmo. 

First Love 3 v. ISmo. 

The Oxonians 3 v. ISmo. 

The Denounced St. ISmo. 

Doom of DeTorgoU ISma 

Apician Morsels ISmo 

Sketches of Irish Character. . ISmo 

Tales and Sketches I2mo. 

Posthumous Papers I2ma 

Lift of Manaie Waueb ISmo. 
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THE FAMILY LIBRARY, 



J. & J. HARPER, New-York, have in press, and 
will shortly publish, the reinaining volumes of Uie 
Family Libraiy, which will be executed in strict 
uniformity of style with the present part of the 
work. 

THE HISTORY OF THE JEWS : Nos. 1. 11. & HI. 
By the Rev. H. H. Milman. In 3 vols. 18mo. 
niustraied with original Maps and Woodcuts* 

The following are but a few of the numeroiM teitimonlet of appro* 
iMitlon which Mr. Milman'a fllitory of the Jews baa received jn BurofMw 

*Tlw Edikm bat* bean moat ANrtonat* in aqpcinc on ttib woik Ike pn of a adiolar, 
Mh ctaMieil and scriiitanl, and w el«|^ unI powarfal a writer, aaflMTMiy PrafMnr 
Few tkeolocical woifci of this order hate appeared aither ifll oun or la taf otbar laniTiapi- 
Tbtbe Cbrittian reader of areiyi^e and ■ea--aBd we niay add of evwrieet^itirin tell 
aouroe of the punet delight, instnictiOD, and eomibrt ; and of tM laMria wW opan it 
BiereljthattbejrinaTootrBinaininigDmueeorawoitplaoad b/gaoanleonearit to-dw 
i»ak of aa Ei«}tah daaik. b there not eveiT reuon to lupa that nany wiU l47 tt *^ 



Tbmii^Jhenibl 

" 'ne wonc ma i — 

fubjeet and ai 



the eobjed ta trite, t1» inaaner of tnatiur It it aoch aa to eomnaDd oar daepeil 

While the wmt baa tntb aoi aimplTJljr anowfa to fcadoato a cbild, ftia 

a DiasleriiDen of the lubjeet and aa de#uiee'<iroampoaitiM that f^l k»am 



"beaaMlbelpbdiif owof fb«iinal«ee|*rtetemtii«wQifeiorflNdaji it la ki«i^ 
Ivabte to tbeCbmtiab acbolar.»^B<nn. JoumA 



'Tbemoatpoptthrbiatnrroflbeaoiiaof ItaMfhatbaBblltetobNapBHUMi. Th« 
kigbeit enooDiuu we can paa apon (he work under nntiee it to one iti pvcfeMa^ Itaai a 
rooT^tion of Iti itrikiBg and pennanent worth. i—JMaftav Ckroiuab. 

« The wofk to adniraUy aidapted Cor the liMtrMtioa of yoiitk><--atej0ldi C^^ 

*'We are aequainted with no woik whidi we can more haartilj raeemmnd to ow 
minniio the younger part of than a qp e chJ ly, we ana aaw it will pwaaamoat aaaapto M a 
pnsent.**— JL^crory GoscMc. 

•* The nanative of the varidoi and highlir Intereatinc erentt ta that parted flowa ea la a 
chaeteilyte: and athoreiwh knowledge of bfaiubjectlievidentiaeteiynage. Theworic 
k ■piritid, well armi^ aad f uU of taAmaiiM, aud of a wlaa aTweU caltitatod 
idigkNia.apiriL'*— lAAmmm. 

«« It la not too mifeh to ear, that to Ibe (."farialiaB TBBdar, of every af» aad aex.il wlH ba 
a aouroe of the purest deiight, imtractioB, tad eom«jrtA.ciorft SnMtm BipmUr, 

*• It ii one of tboee rare puMIeattona which onittf all the attnetloa of asvrity, «rf all Iha 
baautiee of flaidied and aplrited oompoaHjon^— We cannot cloae without atiragly i^oom 
Bieodinc the HiitDnr of tiie Jewa aa a woik .equally eatertainiag to aaa aad Inabrntitr to 
fwilh, dika aMq>labte to tha IgDanm, aad tb be twrvaed with piaaBure hf^^ 



Bhftbe 
Tlfit 
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THE LIFE OP NAPOLEON BUONAPABn. 
N06. IV. ic v., with copperplate Engravings, and 
Woodcuts from designs of G. Cbuikshank. From 
the 2d London edition. Neatly bound in canvas 
9 vols. 

«TBB KAllILTLIBRjIKr-rAiftafcwUchiioawaatiteiBtDliiibii^wilfaoatMt 
••lTlMrttetflM«i|ial7or tha imiiag mukat is nBdatnii«,or about toimdeiSD^a eompMi 
miilimiM I rtilftni ^U mmM nf nm^ nf lit -ritnn Y^iIibi nTirtnnni tint tfiri n 1 1 fiJU 
«l telwt w kiVar dMaim to liboor te than wto can buy chaqi boalBtMil7--«ai«rid^ 
wa an rtffl BON lH«i7 to M*, tbat KB kttoniA jit l«nt b to be aado to oiAm ud Mvvt^ 
if^ VrimJtkm ud hdaag^ ai waU aito Mtead mow ta»wleto, amoMye e elaw M.'' 

« W« aotkad fka ftnt ^vmB of tlua baaatiftil wock at tte period of id pabUcatioo, anl 
n BndeeaMur fle— rtea mm w>* /niVMiia uvonttia* 



«la total l^BAaaUnan one M. Murnj nooi a done, eet 4>m beaai^Qra pov let antra 
-^ ' * ~" " PedJIearaiMiiaeaiix bOBnei aooroei flt IHm peat «te Qow ' 



^rtka da la ^^itft^Vw , I'eailBar a iniin 

aoaanlaBBBtparleoafpaaeaiaAINRiTnfBfinaisanH par lea gtmrea doot U I^oa 
balU : Bona WjafBuiia duae lea anateon a ■oaacriia^et a eooouafer lea looablai eflbrti 
fate lOnira MSaaMeptodicaa poor lew plaifeu'^->iirtf d^ 

« Tlw Inl woA poUiaiMd li a bapp7 mdniea ; W etc omnia, thk wffl to the Mat d» 
UgbtfUeoUaetioaeiMraiade. It iTOe £ife of Boooaparto, toU la a Mylawhiich {anoti 
aflaMehanMorroiittacBtotheaavanaiideiacttvatbaorhiatoiT. U iL iatoad, loMen 
Nipaet,aaudaiorcoiBp(MMoB.»-naMlaR(,Jfir4iaL 

« TiM ^ama beitara vi eoolilM about aa Bioeh autttf ai an oriiiiaiT oelato ; and, ooari* 
tei^ltte atjla ta which ttkbran^t oat, it-b certainly vny efaeap."— Tito Seattntan. 



Llttrmy QautU 

«Ilbawoik1tot AooUtolatlialiaBdaorboQidldaBdroaif. It H in Cmi, aa tk* 
^tavorta, a n»UtLnni7.'>--0iMrte- and Aifuvv. ^ 

"WatovacBmtBBdthairitvolaflieeor tliaFlutaTLlbni7,aiMl find aiflaa,aair« ea- 
peetod bom teaablaet,aBd the tepotation of the author, TeiyiBtenatiag. Nopbdilhat 
w* have net with, b aa weU cdcabfed to ftmuah a libraiy fir ordinuy ON jn bnflka^ M 



Ihbi and w« hope the attempt of tha pabUihen nay Beet with a liberal P^t^^S^l 



calcanued to ftarniah a libraiy ftir oriinur naein baaillea, aa 

■* <i# *!■> ntKUakaM •<»« mymmt •r(fl| ^ (jberr' •^•^'•'-'-^ " * 

N.r.i 

•ThbbbothabeMitifiilaBdaD IntoreriiivTidanie. The life iWr b very pleawilfy 

« We can eonfldeaMf raoomnieaa tta woik to all penoni darirooa of poowafav a pooahHT 
Ufh<ifNapoleon."-jynMWttAicM. * "^ 

«It to, oMiuealiOBably, hi a brbr and tauvible fcnn, the BBoat popobr HMnr •! Nap». 
loan tliathM been yet prodaoed."-«ttlat. ' ^^ 

FTorJfct in preparation for the Famify Library. 

THE LIFE OF GENERAL, THE EARL OF PETER- 
BOROUGH. 
THE LIFE OF MARLBOROUGH. 
THE LIFE OF GENERAL WOLFE. 
THE LIFE OF ALEXANDER ' THE GREAT. 
THE LIFE AND REI&N OF GEORGE IH. 
A BISTORT OF THE ENGLISH REFORMERS.. 
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Llt^E OF N ELSON. By Robert Southkt, JBftq.| 
HHth a Portrait* No. VI. of the Family Library. 

** This is the best work that ever came fbom the pen 4iir the latlresfs, 
«uid it is an excellent speeinmi of biography. The FamllY Library is 
^rtiat its name implies, a collectign of works of the best kind, eontaioinc 
nadinf nseftd and interesting to the fkmily circle. It is neatly printed 
and tfioald be in every fkmily that can anbrd it^-the price bekic mode* 
rate.**— iVhe JEn^'ond Poitorium. 

** The interest and «alne of the njatf^ which the Family Library con- 
tains, has already established its popularity.. This work will undoubt- 
edly very soon grace every private and public liUrsry ki the coantcy.** 
'-"Albany Evening JoiarruU. 

** The merits of this vrork are io Well known that It is alU^her un- 
necessary to recommend it to our readers.'*— iV«i0 York Bvemng JPoat 

** The illustrious subject of this volume, and the reputation of Soufhey 
as a biographe£, will be a sufficient guarantee (br the interest 'Of the 
work.**»-JV«i»- Tork ConsteUaiion, 

" Seuth0y*8 fine and popular biography of Nelson was very mudi 
wanted, and is now to be had very cheap, in & ▼017 neat and eonvenknt 
toitKL"—'N«W' York Crnnmercial AdvtrHotr. 

" We take much pleasure in recommending this woik to the pnUiev 
because we really coinider it as usefbl and as desmrving of Mieonrage* 
ment as any that has ever been in the American press.**— iVlno-Torife 
Courier and Bnquirer. 

**ft is got up in the style of the preceding volumeS) and is em- 
bellished by a well-executed portrait of the hero of the Nile. This 
work has long been Ihvourably known to the public, and has been before 
puUshed in this country, and extensively and advantageously read by 
almost all classes of readere. But we are assured, that the present 
Mition has been rewritten expressly ft>r the fiunily Ubrary, and fbr- 
mer inaccuracies or inelegancies of style corrected. The seleotion of 
this work as one of the series is judiclolis, and will tend to enbuoe 
Oie value of the whole. It is well written ; and consists of many nar 
ntives of intense interest, and highly wrought description."— 2Vao- York 
Mercantile Advertiser. 

** It is a ftithftd narrative of the hero of TralUgar, and paints his 
character with much force, and in its true colouring. We consider this 
number a valuable gem in the Family Library, and tbenlbre strongly 
feoommend it.**— 7Vut&-7Vfier. 

** The publishera intend to Incorporate some works of an Amerieaa 
character, which will greatly augment the value of their edition of the 
library. This last improvement is all that is wanting tor make this 
work one of the most valuable miscellaneous publicanons that ever 
issued ftom the press.**— iVho- York Anuricaxu 

Family Library.—" The undertaking is one of magnitude, md de- 
serving of publi' encouragement. It affords a cheap as well as elegant 
edition of works combining amusement with instruction, and pnipsr for 
Itadly use.**- Baltimore Republican. 

" " The Family Library is got up with a good deal of expense, and should 
be liberally patronised to enable the publishera to Mixe ttiose rawatds 

Whioli the expenditure of time and money in a good """'^ 

ML uftMaiXL^^New- York ^onsteOation, 
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THE LIFE OF ALEXANDER THE GRBAT. 
By Hey. J. Wuuuams. With a Ms^. No. YII. of 
tlie Family Library. 

** Hm style ifl food, and the nairatiTe well oondurted. A maitn 
Ufltonr of ibi» ftmons warrior cannot fti! to be fintwrtnining."— TTqe- 
TtrkhaafAiwertiser. 

** Tlie work is tantmctlnf , anJ inherits a greater atasre of interest ttan 
Oie Act, that the history of this (meUnt Napoleon is dLdntsgrated fton 
the mass of general history, and presented by itself. Tlie style is load 
and well stiidied."—iV«UK rorJ; JmarwC t^Commtree. 

** The fimrthwoilE inclvded In this collection is a liib of Alexander ths 
Ctreat, written bv the Rev. John Williams, ^of Baliol College, Qzftnl,) 
the well-known loander and head of the New Edinbori^ Acsdepgr, and 
written in a manner worthy of his high scholastic repntation. Bb hsi 
displayeu fUicitonsly In this volnme both the natunu and acquired en- 
dowments cf his mind— mied a blank in the historical Ubrary, ftimiahed 
the schoolmaster, and also the schoolboy, whether at home atflbmui, 
with a capital manual— nnd.there will nerer be, in as fkr as we ess aee^ 
the smallest oceaskm ftr writing this story over again."— BtacfassoA 
Ma^az&u, 

" This coQstitates the sereotb TOtume of the Family LibTOiy. His 
inoompanbly the best Ufb— the most careAil and correct estlmnto of 
Alexandei^ achiOTements we have.**— Jfonfs^ Magazine, 

** We are greatly mistaken if this little Toiame does not beooma a 
school book. It is ftr bettor fitted ibr that purpose then any one of 
recent pabUeatioa, with which we ha:ve chanced to meet'*— LiCerary 
Qaxette. 

''The present biography is among the most ftsdnsting spednem of 
biography we haye ever had the good fbrtone to peraso.**— Sun. 

*' To OS, Mr. Williams appears to haye execnted his task in a matt 
Jodidoiis manner."— 7^ Scot's Times. 

** This is a much better book than any other in English on the nas 
•object."— .Atikmoiem. 

" It is ab}y and eloquently written."— JBimsn^ikam /otmmZ. 

Works m pr^aratumfitr (he Famify Library, 

Hating secured the co-operation of some of the most eminent writara 
in the country, the publishers will Uencefbrward direct their best eiRms 
to provide a body of popular and usefbl reading, adapted for all classes, 
and throughout selected on the principle of presenting nothing yiiiiek a 
Christian parent may not safely place in the hands of his AnSly. Ths 
B^sme will also embrace a aeries of works on practical science, popu- 
larly written, and abundantly illustrated and embellished. 

LIFE OF MOHAMMED. By Rer. George Bush, A M. 

UFE OF FULTON. By C. D. Colden, Esq. 

LIFE OF CLINTON. By David Hossack, LL. D. 

UVE8 OF WASHINOTON and FRANKLIN. Improved < 

UFE OF GENERAL WOLFE. By Robert Bonthey, Esq. 

UFE OF CERVANTES. By J. G. Lockhart, Esq. 

UFE OF THE EARL OF PETERBOROUGH. 1^ WaMw i 

UFB OF SIR ISAAC NEWTON. Bv Dr. Blewstsr. 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF INSECTS: Jfo. Till, 
of the Family Library. Illustrated by numerous 
Engravings. 

"We hare repeatedly borne testimony to the utility of this Family 
Library. It is one of the best works that has ever issued flrom the ' 
American press. The matter of this number must qtoto particularly 
useful and amusing to all classes of society-.. -It should be in the 
library of every fhmily desirohs of treasuring up useAiI knowledge." 

Bosion Statesman, 

" The Family Library is in all respects a valuable work. It should bo 
in the possession of every fhther who is anxious Ihr the informatiOQ of 
his offspring. The History of Insects is a curioufi one. Many of this 
detaib are wonderfhl and fhll of 'm\xtieeXJ*'-Philadelphia Inqvxrer. 

"We have read the eightl:^ number of this most valuable series witii 
anusual interest and satisfaction. Of all studies, perhaps, there is ncme 

more captivating than that of tinimated nature The present volume 

is peculiarly usef\il and agreeable."— iVho-YbrA; Mirror. 

"The subject is fUU of interest and satisfkction, and is adapted to all 
classes of readers. The Family Library is so emphatically what it pur- 
ports to be, that we are anxious to see it in eveiy fhmily." 
. Albany Evening Journal, 

" The information is minute, well arranged, and clearly imported, and 
cannot but recommend the work to general perosal in fhmilies." 

New-York Standard. 
" It will prove instmctiTe and amusing to all elasses. We are pleased 
to learn that the wrarks composing this Library have become, as they 
ought to be, quite popular among tne heads of families." 

New-York Gazette. 
** It is the duty of every person having a ftmily, to put this excellent 
Library into the hands of his children."— JY. Y. Mercantile AdverHser. 

** It seems to us, that it will prove at once agreeable and instructive to 
persons of all classes, and oecut)y an appropriate place in the Family 
Library."— iV. Y. Daily Advertiser. 

•< This work must prove usefld and interesting to all classes.* 

Albany Daily Advertiser. 

** We have so repeatedly spoken of the merits of the design of this 
work, and of the able manner in which it IS edited, that on this occasion 
we will only repeat our conviction, that it is worthy of a place in every 
library in the country, and will prove one of the most useAil as it is 
one of the mofit interesting publications which has ever issued firom the 
American press."— iVl Y. Courier Se Enqiarer. 

" We are disposed to think this will meet with even greater success 
than the preceding volumes. The study of animated nature, in itself 
pleamnf|is absolutely necessary as a branch of usifUl knowledge. In 
the prdKnt volume the subject is treated with peculiar adroitness, and 
contains only such details as render the study of Natural History 
amusing, and at the same time highly instructive. The present volume 
we should conceive would be highly advantageous for the use of schools : 
and we recommend its being placed in every <me's library, as a work ftiu 
of vmeitH and interastinf information."— TViaft TelUr 
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THE UPE OP LORD BYRON. By Jomr Galt^ 
Esq. lSpia» being No. IX; of the Famfly libraiy. 

**TliB volimw tua great merit, and ia a Talnable aeqobritfaMi to litera- 
tagt.^'-Nt^htork Spectator. 

** Mr. Gait ia t fine writer, and was peraonaUy acquainted with Byn«. 
It aaoBM to oa, HbaJt ttie excellence and interest of the Fandly library 
inereaaa with erary noraber. It ia a gnat work, and deaerree nnivenai 
populazity."— JiOJCon Statgtman. 

** TlM aprigl^y |«n of the author haa commnnicated vnconimm inte- 
reat to thia worfct and he appears to have done perft«t justice to ita in- 
qiired sabjeet. We again eonimend the Family Libraij, as a collection 
of works which ou|ht to be posseased by every mM."—AWany Dailf 
Aitertia&r, ^ 

" The aobjeet ia ont of very great interest, which is of eonxae enhanced 
by the lepotatioii of tlie writer-^-oi^a/ttmore RqmbUeam. 

** Mr. Gait ia one of the moat fascinating writers of the age.**— /o«rv 
fuU cf Commerce. 

** Nol DC. of the Family Ubrary contains, in a concise, but intereslijig 
ftarm, a Meojoir of the life and literary Labours of Lord Byron, by Mr 
Gait ; whoae elaaaie pm imparts intereat and value to erery thing it 
toncbea."— ^AAanif Evaning JoumaL 

** The work ia wdl Written, and gives many particulars in the career 
«f the gifted baxd whic% we never before met with in print.'*-.<Peftiuy2- 
vania Inquirer. ' 

<*Mr. Gait is wdl antf finvourably known as a writer.'^— K«rcant»?« 
Aivertuer. 

•* We doubt not, from Mr. Gait's well-known talents, that his Biogra- 
lAiy of the Newstead Bard will prove one of the most amusing and wdl 
written woiks of the day.''— iVew-yorA; Standard. 

« It is the work of one ^tbe most aprighdy and popular writers of the 
day, and has the advanta|:e of being comprised in the moderate oompasa 
of a ain^e yrcimno.*'— Evening Post. 

"The pnbllshera of the Family Library deaerve the thanka of tho 
reading community for the zeal with which their undertaking ia pux^ 
uaed.'^— Philadelphia DaOy Chronicle. 

"Mr. Gait ia in tUe habit of eliciting the truth fhxn whatever he un- 
dertakea to consider or d#v«lope. So much of the exact truth, in reaped 
to Byron, was never before discovered, corrected, and set down, as we 
find in thia very interesting volume."— Cotirf Journal. 

" To be worthy of a place in a publication which is so decidedly and so 
daaervedly popular wiUi the public, it should possess more than ordinary 
merit ; and that this is the case we are led to believe, first, fh>m its being 
fhim the pen of Mr. Gait ; and aecondly, fh>m the publishers having 
•aligned it a place in their Family Library."— iVcuH York Courier. 

« Gait is a powerfhl writer. His critical abilities, and the rare oppor- 
tunity which he ei^ed of reading the heart-aeerets of the aMterkna 
peet. give an undoubted value to this hi^ry."— iVhe-ForA; Cmnei. 

Mr. Gait aaya in bfa Prefoce, " I never stood on such a footing with 
his Lotxlship, as to inspire me with any sentiment likely to bias my 

fidgmenl■ * * * * l am gratified with the reeoUecUon of having 
own a iJitwa so oelebnted, and I believe myaalf incftpobto of in- 
cahtionaliiijQMi^k." 
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